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BY A. BASKERVILLE. 


LENORE starts at day break’s shine, 
From troubled dreams; ‘‘ O say : 

Art dead or faithless, William mine ? 
How long wilt thou delay ?’’ 

He’d gone with Frederick’s host to wield 
His sword on Prague’s dread battle field, 
Nor had he sent to tell 

If he were safe and well. 


The monarch and the empress, tired 

Of bickering brawl and feud, 

To bend their stubborn wills conspired, 
And peace at length conclude ; 

Each host with song and shouting rang 
With trumpet blast and clash and clang; 
Decked with a verdant spray, 

Each homewards wends his way. 


And everywhere, aye, everywhere, 

In road and lane and street, 

Went forth the old, the young, the fair, 
The shouting host to meet. 
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‘‘ Thank Heaven !’’ child and mother cried, 
‘*O welcome !’’? many a promised bride. 
Alas! kiss and salute 

Were for Lenore mute. 


To glean intelligence she sought, 

Of all she asked the name, 

But there were none could tell her aught, 
*Mong all the host that came. 

When all were passed, in dark despair 
She wildly tore her raven hair, 

In rage and grief profound, 

She sank upon the ground 


Her mother hastened to her side,-— 
‘‘God banish these alarms ! 

What is the matter child ?’’ she cried, 
And clasped her in her arms. 

‘¢O mother, mother, all is o’er! 

O world, farewell for evermore! 

No merey God doth know. 

Unhappy me, 0 woe? 


‘‘ Have mercy, God! in thee we trust; 
Child, pray a pater noster! 

What God decrees is right and just, 
God us with care will foster.’’— 

‘¢Oh mother, this illusion flee! 
Unjust, unjust is God to me! 

Availed my prayers before ? 

Now need [ pray no more.”’ 


‘¢ Help, God! who knows the father, knows 
He hears his children’s prayer ; 

The sacrament will soothe thy woes, 

And soften thy despair.’’— 

‘‘Oh mother, mother, nought will tame, 
No sacrament will quench this flame. 

No sacrament avails 

When death our flesh assails.’’ 


‘‘ My child, what if the faithless youth, 
In Hungary’s far plains, 

Have cast aside his faith and truth 

For other nuptial chains? 

Look on his heart, my child, as dead, 
’*Twill bring no blessings on his head. 
When soul and body part, 

Flames will consume his heart.’’— 


‘‘Oh mother, mother, all is o’er! 
Forever lost, forlorn ! 

Death, death is all that I implore, 

O would [’d ne’er been born ! 

Go out, go out, thou life, thou spark ! 
Die mid’st these horrors drear and dark! 
No mercy God doth know. 

Unhappy me, O woe!’’— 


‘‘Help, God, do not thy vengeance wreak 
Here on thy sickly child! 

She knows not what her tongue doth speak ! 
be thy judgment mild! 





All earthly cares, my child, forswear, 
For God and thy salvation care! 
Then for thy soul’s avail 

A bridegroom will net fail.’’— 


‘¢ What is salvation, mother? say ! 

Oh mother. what is hell ? 

Salvation is with William, yea, 
Without him is but hell. 

Go out, go out, thou life, thou spark! 
Die midst these horrors drear and dark! 
Nor there, nor here on earth 

Hath bliss without him worth”’ 


Thus raged with dread omnipotence 
Despair in every vein, 

Blaspheming, she of Providence 
Continued to complain 

She rung her hands, she beat her breast, 
Until the sun sank down to rest, 

Till o’er the vaulted sphere 

The golden stars appear. 


Hark! tramp tramp tramp, without is heard, 
A charger in full speed ! 

And at the gate a rider, spurred, 

Dismounts bis reeking steed. 

And hark! O hark! the portal’s ring 

So soft, so gentle, ting ling ling! 

Then came unto her ear 

These words, distinct and clear. 


‘* Holla! my child, come ope the door! 

Dost wake, my love, or sleep? 

Lov’st thou me now as heretofore ? 

And dost thou laugh or weep ?”’— 

‘‘ Ah, William, thou, so late by night? 

I’ve wept and watched till dimmed my sight. 
My grief, alas, how great! 

Whence comest thou so late ?”’ 


‘* We saddle but at dead of night; 

I from Bohemia come, 

’Twas late ere I began my flight, 

Now will I bear thee home.’’— 

‘Ah, William, quick, come in to me! 

The wind howls through the hawthorn tree! 
Come in, my fondest, best, 

And warm thee on my breast !’’ 


‘© let it howl and whistle round 
The hawthorn tree, my sweet! 

The charger paws, the spurs resound, 
To linger ’tis not meet. 


_ Come bind thy dress, spring up to me, 


Behind me, for to-day I thee 
A hundred leagues must bear, 
My nuptial couch to share.””— 


‘¢ Unto her bridal bed wilt bear 

A hundred leagues thy bride? 

O hark ! the clock rings through the air, 
Its tongue eleven cried.’’— 
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‘‘ Come, dearest, come, the moon is bright, 
The dead and we ride quick by night. 
To-day thou shalt, I vouch, 

Lie on thy nuptlal couch.’’— 


«< Where is thy little chamber? where 

Thy nuptial bed? relate !’’— 

‘¢ Cool, small, and quiet, far from here, 

Eight boards, two small, six great !’’— 

‘¢ There’s room for me ?’’—‘‘ For me and thee, 
Come bind thy dress, spring up to me! 

The guests await and hope, 

Our chamber door will ope.”’ 


She tied her dress, and with a bound, 
Upon the charger sprung : 

Her arms of lily white around 

The faithful rider slung; 

And tramp tramp tramp, they flew anon 
In furious gallop, on on on! 

Steed snorted, rider too, 

The sparks and pebbles flew. 


On sinister and dexter hand, 

Before their eyes in sunder, 

How swiftly fly mead, heath, and land! 

The bridges how they thunder! 

‘* Love, fear’st thou aught? The moon shines 
bright. 

Hurrah! the dead ride quick by night! 

Dost fear the dead ?’’—*‘ Ah no, 

But love, O speak not so !”’ 


What tones are they which sweep along? 
The flapping ravens hurry. 

Hark, tolling bells! Hark, wailing song! 
‘‘ The body we will bury.” 

A mourning train came on before, 

A coffin and a bier they bore. 

Their song—so croaks the frog, 

Ill boding in the bog. 


‘‘ At midnight bury in the tomb 

The corpse with song and wail ! 

I bear my youthful spouse now home. 
Come to the bride’s regale ! 

Come, Sexton, bring the choir along, 
And chant to me. 'r uuptial song! 
Speak, priest, thy blessing ere 

We to our couch repair.’’ 





The song was hushed, the bier was gone,— 
Obedient to his call,— 

Whoop! whoop! behind the charger on 
They scoured one and all. 

And tramp tramp tramp, they flew anon, 
In furious gallop on on on! 

Steed snorted, rider too, 

The sparks and pebbles flew 


How flew unto the right and left 





Hedge, tree, and mountain fast! 


How swiftly flew, both right and left, 

Town, village, hamlet, past! 

‘‘ Love fear’st thou aught? The moon shines 
bright. 

Hurrah! the dead ride quick by night! 

Dost fear, my love, the dead ?”’ 

‘* Ah, leave in peace the dead !”’ 


See there! see there! Ha! dimly seen 
How dance around the wheel, 

Crown’d by the moonbeam’s pallid sheen, 
The spectral dead their reel. 

‘* Soho! ye rout, come here to me! 

‘¢ Ye rabble rout, come follow me! 

And dance our wedding reel 

Ere we to slumber steal.”’ 


Whoop, whoop! ho, ho! the spirits flee 
Behind with din and noise, 

So with the wither’d hazel tree 

The rustling whirlwind toys, 

And further, further, flew they on, 

In furious gallop on on on! 

Steed snorted, rider too, 

The sparks and pebbles flew. 


How all beneath the moonbeam flew, 

How flew it far and fast! 

How o’er their head the heaven’s blue, 

And stars flew swiftly past! 

‘Love fear’st thou aught? the moon shines 
bright. 

Hurrah! the dead ride quick by night! 

Dost fear, my love, the dead ?”’ 

‘‘ Ah! speak not of the dead !”’ 


‘¢ Steed, steed! methinks the cock I hear; 
Nigh is the sand glass spent. 

Steed, steed! up, up! away from here! 
The morning air I scent. 

At length, at length our race is run, 

The nuptial bed at length is won. 

The dead ride quick by night. 

Now, now will we alight.’’ 


Unto an iron gate anon 

In wild career they flew, 

With slender twig one blow thereon 
Burst lock and bolt in two. 

Wide open creaked the folding door, 
And grave on grave they hurried o’er, 
And tombstones gleamed around 
Upon the moonlit ground. 


Ha! look! see there! within a trice, 
Wheugh! wheugh! a horrid wonder! 
The rider’s jerkin, piece by piece, 
Like tinder falls asunder. 

Upon his head no lock of hair, 

A naked skull all grisly bare ; 

A skeleton, alas! 

With scythe and hour glass, 
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The snorting charger pranced and neighed, 
Fire from his nostrils came, 

Ho, ho! at once beneath the maid 

He vanished in a flame. 

And howl on howl ran through the sky 
From out the pit a whining cry 

Lenore’s heart was wrung, 

*T wixt life and death she hung. 


en pO 





Now in the moonlight danced the train 

Of phantom spirits round, 

In giddy circles, in a chain ; 

Thus did their howl resound : 

‘‘Forbear! forbear! though hearts should break, 
Blaspheme not, lest God’s wrath thou wake! 
Thy body’s knell we toll, 

May God preserve thy soul !”’ 





REMARKABLE CHAIRS. 





BY REV. JOSEPH BELCHER, D. D. 





THis is an universally interesting subject. 
Who does not value his chair, and spend in it his 
happiest hours? Almost every writer describes 
some chair or other, or what might be called such; 
and however original an author may be con- 
sidered, in some way or other the matter comes 
up, and like Ik Marvell, he will tell us of his 
‘<very old arm-chair,” and his ‘big arm-chair.” 
Let us, then, write a few paragraphs on this 
fruitful subject. 

Chairs are of very high antiquity; indeed, 
their origin is buried in the very depths of ob- 
scurity. The Jewish Rabbins tell us of a most 
extraordinary giant in the days of Abraham, 
indeed, one of the servants of that patriarch, one 
of whose teeth fell out with trembling, because 
his master was angry with him. Some of those 
eminent scholars say that of this tooth Abraham 
made a bedstead, but, as says the distinguished 
Dr. Kitto, ‘“‘other authorities equally credible, 
assure us that it was not a bedstead which Abra- 
ham made of Og’s tooth, but a chair, on which 
he sat as long as he lived.” Among the Assy- 
rians, as we are informed by Layard, in his 
admirable work on ‘*‘ Nineveh and its Remains,” 
their tables, thrones and couches were made both 
of metal and wood, and probably inlaid with 
ivory. Herodotus tells us that those in the tem- 
ple of Belus, in Babylon, were of solid gold. 
The chair represented on the earliest monument 
is without a back, the legs are tastefully carved, 
and the seat is adorned with heads of rams. 
The cushion appears to be made of some rich 
stuff embroidered or painted. The legs were 
strengthened by a cross bar, and frequently 
ended in the feet of a lion, or the hoofs of a bull; 
either of gold, silver or bronze. On the monu- 
ments of Khorsabad, and in the rock-tablets of 
Malthaiah, we find representations of chairs 
supported by animals, and by human figures, 
sometimes prisoners, like the Carytide of the 
Greeks. In this they resembled the arm-chairs 





of Egypt, but appear to have been more massive 
than they. Chairs and couches, adorned with 
feet of silver and other metals, were looked upon 
as great objects of luxury in Persia; from 
whence they were probably introduced into Asia 
Minor and Greece. In the Lycian sculptures 
we have representations of stays or arms on 
either side of the seat, such as lions. This 
fashion, introduced into Asia Minor by the Per- 
sians, was originally borrowed from the Assy- 
rians. 

Chairs, or thrones, which are really the same 
things, stand out very prominently in history, 
and have been the prizes for which vast armies 
have contended. The throne of England, so 
splendid, when covered with its silk velvet and 
gold, is, as our readers well know, only an oak 
chair, in itself coarse and rough. It has been 
used for this purpose of coronation for six cen- 
turies past, and may yet continue for six hun- 
dred years longer. Here is an engraving of the 
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CORONATION CHAIR, 


A few facts relating to this extraordinary seat 
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may be acceptable to our readers. In Westmin- 
ster Abbey, under the screen of the Confessor’s 
chapel, are two chairs; one of them is used for 
the coronation of the queen consort, when a 
king is called to the throne; and was first 
occupied by Mary, when crowned with her hus- 
band, William III.; the other, similar in form, 
but of great antiquity, is the coronation chair, the 
existence of which is readily traced back to the 
days of Edward I., and in it all English sove- 
reigns since that period have been crowned. 
The wood is very hard and solid; the back and 
sides were formerly painted in various colors; 
and the seat is composed of a rough looking 
sandstone, measuring twenty-six inches in length, 
sixteen inches and three quarters in breadth, 
and ten and a half in thickness. 

This stone, in fact, constitutes the grand 
peculiarity of the chair. Without implicitly be- 
lieving the traditions which our forefathers were 
assuredly ready to credit, that this was the very 
stone on which Jacob laid his head on the memo- 
rable night of his dream, or without admitting 
that this is the fatal marble chair which Gathelus, 
son of Cecrops, King of Athens, carried from 
Egypt into Spain, and which then found its way 
into Ireland, during a Spanish invasion under 
Simon Brek, son of King Milo; or another, told 
by Irish historians, that it was brought into Ire- 
land by a colony of Scythians, and had the pro- 
perty of issuing sounds resembling thunder, 
whenever any of the royal Scythian race seated 
themselves upon it for inauguration, and that he 
only was crowned king under whom the stone 
groaned and spoke—we may acknowledge the 
possibility of its having been brought from Ire- 
land to Scotland by Fergus, the first king of the 
latter country, and his coronation upon it some 
three hundred and thirty years before Christ, 
and the certainty that from a very early period 
it was used at the coronation of the Scottish 
kings at Dunstaffnage and Scone. It was carried 
to Scone by Kenneth II., when he united the 
territories of the Picts and the Scots in the ninth 
century; where it remained till the thirteenth, 
when Edward I. committed the worst possible 
outrage on the feelings and hopes of the country 
in the removal of the famous stone, which was 
strongly connected by superstitious ties with the 
idea of national independence. According to 
Fordun, the Scottish Chronicler, it then bore an 
inscription in Latin, to the following effect : 


‘¢ Except old saws do fail, 

And wizard’s wits be blind, 

The Scots in place must reign 
Where they this stone shall find.” 





Mighty efforts were made to regain this wonder- 
ful stone; special clauses were inserted in trea- 
ties; and a special conference was held on the 
subject between Edward IJI., of England, and 
David I., of Scotland, with a view to its restora- 
tion, but in England it still remains. 

If chairs have been used for thrones, so also 
have they been found in the grave. When the 
tomb of Charlemagne was opened by Otho, in 
997, the body of the emperor was found seated 
on a throne, ‘‘ which,” says the historian, ‘“ re- 
sembled an arm-chair.”’ 

Chairs were formerly sometimes kept in Eng- 
land, as instruments of punishment. In each of 
the Cinque ports, on the south-east of that coun- 
try, was a chair carefully preserved by the 
authorities, ‘‘in which,” according to their old 
charters, ‘‘brawling wives were placed when 
they were ducked;” and Southey mentions, in 
one of his letters, one Rebecca Penlake as pun- 
ished in this way. The identical chair used on 
this occasion he saw, in the year 1836, at St. 
Michael’s Mount, in Penzance Bay. In other 
countries, too, chairs have not always been seats 
of peace, whatever they may have been of dignity. 
The Rev. T. T. Thomason, of India, tells us that 
in his travels in that country, he saw the reign- 
ing prince, the poor representative of Timur’s 
house, taking an airing. He was carried on a 
Tonjoh, or chair, borne on the shoulders of men, 
preceded by a train of attendants. ‘‘ The whole,” 
however, he adds, ‘‘was so miserable as not to 
be seen without a sigh.” 

Our subject expands as we proceed, and we 
find it impossible to grasp the whole of it. We 
should be glad, if we might, to say something 
about the old-fashioned sedan chairs in which 
our good old European grandmothers were ac- 
customed to sit, snugly covered up, to be carried 
by poor men to parties and the theatre. Even 
in England these said chairs are seldom used 
now, except to remove the sick and dying poor 
to hospitals and poor-houses. ‘‘ Now-a-days,” 
says Chambers, speaking of Scotland, in his 
journal; ‘‘chair-carrying is a much reduced 
business, in consequence of the prevalence of 
hackney-chaises: only a few old ladies stick by 
them, much like Caxton’s three customers in the 
‘ Antiquary.’” 

If in Great Britain, chairs have been invested 
with interest, they have not been without atten- 
tion paid to them in our own happy land, whose 
inhabitants carefully prize all good things. Our 
venerable friends, the Pilgrim Fathers, were 
evidently fond of their chairs; nor can this be a 
matter of surprise, for, probably, they seldom 
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enjoyed ease except when they were seated in 
them. Reposing in these valuable articles of 
furniture, they formed the determination to leave 
the persecutions of England, and to commence a 
new community on our then rugged, cold and 
barren shores. In Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth, 
there are yet preserved several precious relics 
belonging to those noble-hearted men. Such as 
a sword, a pewter dish, and an iron pot, which 
belonged to Miles Standish; a cane and a dress- 
ing-case of Wilkin White; a china mug and a 
leather pocket-book of Thomas Clark; and a 
‘*brass steelyard’”’—if an instrument for weigh- 
ing, made of brass, may be called a steel-yard— 
that was owned by Thomas Southworth. There 
is also in the cabinet a piece of ingenious em- 
broidery, in a frame, executed by Lorea Stan- 
dish, and other things which we have not room 
to mention. That which most concerns us at 
present is, that among the company which came 
over in the May Flower, and landed on Ply- 
mouth Rock, was a gentleman of great energy 
and independence of character, who was elected 
the first governor of the Plymouth Colony. This 
was John Carver, and here is 
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GOV. CARVER’S CHAIR, 


Of this venerable seat, we would say with one 
who has written ef it before us, ‘‘The old-fash- 
ioned chair, with its stiff, high back, and staid, 
substantial appearance, is no mean emblem of 
the sturdy republican, and we hope that the pre- 
sent effeminate generation, which have rejected 
the upright chair of an upright ancestry, and 
are reclining, instead, upon plush lounges and 


luxurious divans, will not always eschew their 
principles.” 

Nor was this the only chair deemed worthy of 
preservation at Plymouth. In the same hall is 
a chair very much like the one we have placed 
before the reader, except that it is smaller, It 
belonged to Elder William Brewster, a clergy- 
man of great eminence, of whom the ecclesiastica} 
writers of that period have much to say. Ban- 
vard tells us, too, as a matter worthy of record, 
that at the first celebration of the landing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, held at Plymouth, Dec. 1769, 
the president occupied the antique chair which 
was formerly the property of Governor Bradford ; 
and Lady Wortley, in her recent description of a 
visit to Plymouth, informs us that she was seated 
by Mrs. Warren, ‘‘on a precious old-fashioned 
chair, that actually had come over in the May 
Flower.” 

There were still other chairs highly valued by 
our ancestors. The chair preserved in the rooms 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, as the 
one in which sat Governor Winthrop in the 
Colonial Assembly of Massachusetts, during the 
debates concerning American liberty, is a pre- 
sci¢us relic. How many important resolutions 
were put from this chair, and how eloquent were 
the denunciations of tyranny, and the praises of 
freedom, from the time whea James Otis de- 
nounced the Writs of Assistance, until Governor 
Gage adjourned the Assembly to Salem, in the 
year 1774! The reader will most assuredly be 
gratified by a sight of 
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GOVERNOR WINTHROP’s CHAIR. 
Chairs are closely connected with ecclesiastical 
history, but we have room only to speak of two 
or three. On the continent of Europe our favor- 





ite seat is yet honored. In the school at Witten- 
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burg, formerly the university, is still shown the 
chair, as well as the drinking-cup and the table 
of the distinguished Martin Luther. Barcena, 
the Jesuit, tells us that when Satan once appeared 
to him, his humility led him to invite the prince 
of darkness to sit in the chair, as being more 
worthy of it than the Jesuit himself. In the 
Chapel of the Holy Trinity, in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, is a very large ancient chair, formed of 
gray marble in pieces, which is used for the en- 
thronization of the archbishops of that see, and 
which, sayeth tradition, was the ancient regal seat 
of the Saxon kings of Kent, who may have given 
it to the cathedral as an emblem of their pious 
submission to Him who was first declared among 
them—the King of Kings. Durham Cathedral 
contains a most magnificent chair, usually called 
the Bishop’s Throne, and a very large stone 
chair, the history of which we have been unable 
to trace. In the church at Lutterworth, Leices- 
tershire, is 





WICKLIFF’s CHAIR—IN WHICH HE DIED. 


This venerable man, it is well known, was one 
of England’s earliest reformers, whose remains 
were dishonored, as far as Rome could dishonor 
them, many years after his death. The chair in 
which he usually sat, and in which he died, now 
occupies a place by the communion table of the 
old church. 

At the end of a dark recess in the gardens of 
the palace of the Bishop of London, at Fulham, 
in the western part of the British metropolis, 
stands a chair which once belonged to Bishop 
Bonner. More than two hundred years after the 
death of that cruel prelate, one of his successors 
began to cut a walk through the thicket, and in 
the works of the distinguished Hannah More may 








be read ‘‘a copy of verses,”’ which the said Bon- 
ner, rising from his chair, is supposed to have 
addressed to the said successor. 

William Huntington, an Antinomian preacher 
in England, distinguished alike for vigor of mind, 
and for a coarse vulgar taste, some forty years 
ago, represents himself as having a preaching 
friend who described a visit from Satan, to hold 
with him a theological dispute. He insisted on 
his Satanic majesty taking the chair, and, ac- 
cording to his own account, he obtained over the 
empty chair a very great victory. 

But let us turn now to chairs which are to us 
of far greater interest. In the vestry of John 
Bunyan’s church, in Bedford, we found in 1815, 
the chair of that ‘‘ glorious dreamer,” in which 
we sat, and felt gratified in occupying a seat, 
though but for a moment, once filled by so eminent 
a man, and which is now visited by the literati 
from different portions of the world. On the 
morning of our visit, the late Lord Holland, and 
the no less distinguished Samuel Whitbread, a 
philanthropic member of the British legislature, 
called in to pay their respects to it. It somewhat 
resembles the chair of Governor Carver, except- 
ing that it is much smaller and lower, and has 
Dr. Cheever’s 
edition of ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress”? contains an 


thin legs, and very thick arms. 


engraving of it. 
rious John” sat when he was told by one of his 
hearers that he had preached an excellent ser- 
mon, and when he replied that the devil had told 
him so before he left the pulpit. 

In the Tabernacle parsonage house, at Rod- 


It was in this chair that ‘ glo- 


borough, in Gloucestershire, is an old elbow-chair, 
often eccupied by the eminent George Whitefield, 
who very frequently preached there. Some years 
since, the Rev. John Rees, then pastor of the 
church, wrote the following lines, which were en- 
graved on a brass plate, and affixed to the said 
chair— 

‘¢ If love of souls should e’er be wanting here, 

Remember me, for I am Whitefield’s chair ; 

I bore his weight—was witness to his fears— 

His earnest prayers—his interesting tears; 

This holy man was fired with love divine, 

If thine be such—sit down and call me thine,.”’ 


By the way, we are told, though we have not 
seen it, that the chair in which Whitefield died, 
at Newburyport, is now in the rooms of the Ame- 
rican Board of Commissioners of Foreign Mis- 
sions, at Boston. We ought to hear something 
about it. 

The late Rev. Dr. James Milnor, of New York 
city, was a man after our own heart, who duly 


respected remarkable chairs. In his very in- 
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teresting narrative of a visit to England, in the 
year 1880, he relates that in the vestry of a Me- 
thodist church in Liverpool, he saw a curious 
arm-chair, formed of a part of a trunk of an oak 
tree, by the Rev. Dr. Adam Clarke, the Commenta- 
tor, who was then living. It was entirely the work 
of the doctor’s own hands; his pocket-knife hav- 
ing been, as Dr. Milnor was told, the only instru- 
ment used in giving it its finish. Dr. M. adds— 
‘‘It is in one piece; and the knots and other ap- 
pendages of the tree have been very ingeniously 
used to give a grotesque appearance to the whole. 
It is highly varnished, placed on rollers, and 
comfortably cushioned; and it will remain, no 
doubt, a monument of the doctor’s industry, 
taste, and patience, long after he has gone to re- 
ceive the reward of his more important labors.” 

Dr. Milnor mentions also that he visited the 
house [since taken down] where Dr. Watts resided 
for thirty-five years, in Abney Park, and that 
in the hall were chairs of a very antique appear- 
ance, which were there in Dr. Watts’ time, and 
which were said to have formerly belonged to 
the Stadtholder of Holland. 

Those of my readers who have examined that 
charming tract, ‘‘ The Dairyman’s Daughter,” 
will remember Leigh Richmond’s first visit to her. 
‘‘As I advanced,” says he, ‘‘I saw Elizabeth 
sitting by the fireside, supported in an arm-chair 
by pillows, with every mark of rapid decline and 
approaching death.” It was while sitting in that 
chair that she took her part in those most in- 
teresting conversations which the pious author of 
the tract has related for the benefit of thousands, 
When Dr. Milnor visited the Isle of Wight, in the 
year before named, in the cottage in which 
Elizabeth died, then occupied by her brother, he 
found this chair; and an American Christian 
merchant, who visited the cottage soon after, 
purchased it, and greatly to the regret of 
many Christians in England, he brought it to the 
United States. It has for many years been in 
one of the rooms of the Tract Society, in New 
York, and a correct daguerreotype of it is now 
placed before our readers, because we are sure it 
will give them pleasure. 

A short anecdote in connection with this chair, 
it may be worth while to place on record, in this 
place. Some-years ago, a worthy clergyman 
ealled at the Tract house, in New York, to have 
some conversation on the subject of their publi-. 
cations. He was accidentally seated in this chair, 
and began to express the doubts he had heard, 
and indeed, which he himself felt, whether some 
of the narratives were not works of fiction, and 
especially referred to ‘The Dairyman’s Daugh- 
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DAIRYMAN’S DAUGHTER’sS CHAIR. 


ter.” What was his surprise when he was told 
of the rigid inquiries which Dr. Milnor had made 
on the spot, and especially when he found that 
he was sitting in the very chair in which she 
passed her declining days. He went away more 
than satisfied. 

Among the remarkable chairs now in existence, 
we must not forget one at Rome, which tradition 
says has been occupied by the Popes, from Peter 
downward, but which Lady Morgan informs us, 
on the authority of two gentlemen, who related 
the story in her hearing, was found, during the 
French invasion, to have been of Mohammedan 
origin, and to have an inscription on its back, 
‘¢There is but one God, and Mohammed is his 
prophet.” Cardinal Wiseman, of London, who, 
at that time, we believe, had not seen the said 
chair, wrote in an angry tone, denying Lady 
Morgan’s statement, but giving, after all, no evi- 
dence to the contrary. ‘‘ Punch,” a London pa- 
per, always ready to show wit on every subject, 
published an article, entitled, «‘ Chairs to Mend,” 
from which we extract a few lines, with the hope 
that the hint which closes our extract may be 
acted on— 

‘‘Enshrined at Rome, there is a certain chair— 
Concerning which, as you may be aware, 

A terrible dispute at present rages 
’Twixt two old women—I wont say— 

Because one writes in such a clever way ; 

And I don’t know precisely what her age is. 
Long, for St. Peter’s, this same chair had passed, 

*Till Lady Morgan heard its reputation, 
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Thereby provoking the tempestuous blast 
Of Dr. Wiseman’s zealous indignation. 
According to my lady’s story, 
When Bonaparte, in quest of glory, 
Invaded Rome, some Frenchmen—men of science— 
Who, on tradition, placed but slight reliance— 

Dragged into light this holy chair, 

Stripped it, and swept the dust and cobwebs off it— 

When, lo! they found its back to bear 
A queer inscription, hard to read, 

Which proved to be the brief, but famous creed— 
Concluding with, ‘and Mohammed’s his prophet!’ 
All this the cardinal denies, 

As though it were a pack of lies; 

Which, to refute, his eminence describes 
This hallowed chair, though he has never seen it ; 

One would have thought the way to stop all gibes, 
Would have been simply to wzscreen it.’’ 

Our own country contains at present several 
chairs of deep interest, not yet referred to. 
Among these we might mention one in the coun- 
cil chamber in New York, occupied by the im- 
mortal Washington, when he took his farewell 
of the American army. Another is said to be 
somewhere in the same city, which was wont to 
be filled by Dr. Benjamin Franklin, ex-president 
of the Philosophical Society. And yet another, 
which we have occupied—a hair-dresser’s chair, 
on board the Bay State steamboat, that sails 
from New York to Fall River, which is said to 
have cost one hundred and fifty dollars. One 
chair more, connected with the United States, we 
give from the hand of the engraver. It is the 
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FIRST PRESIDENT’S CHAIR, YALE COLLEGE. 


Its date is 1700, and the name of the Rev. 
Abraham Pierson, its first occupant, will ever be 
held in high esteem by the friends of this ancient 
and honorable University. This chair, for many 
years, was not in the college buildings, but has 


| his earliest days. 








now been restored to its proper place in the 
library, by the kind presentation of the Rev. 
John Bray, of Humphreysville, Conn. It has 
never before been engraved. 

Chairs have, of course, been connected with 
literature. What may be called Shaksperian 
chairs, present quite an interesting item of his- 
tory. Within the kitchen of the house in which 
he was born, at Stratford on Avon, Mr. Ireland, 
who visited it in 1792, tells us, was a small 
arched recess for a chair; here often sat John 
Shakspeare, and here his son William passed 
‘*In the corner of the chim- 
ney,” says Ireland, ‘stood an old oak chair, 
which had, for a number of years, received nearly 
as many adorers as the celebrated shrine of the 
Lady of Loretto.” This relic was purchased in 
July, 1790, by the Princess Czartoryska, whe 
made a journey purposely to obtain intelligence 
relative to Shakspeare. Being told he had often 
sat in this chair, she placed herself in it, and ex- 
pressed an ardent wish to become its purchaser; 
but being informed that it was not to be sold at 
any price, she gave a handsome gratuity to old 
Mrs. Harte, and left the place with apparent re- 
gret. About four months after, the anxiety of 
the princess could no longer be restrained, and 
her secretary was despatched express, as the fit 
agent, to purchase this treasure at any rate. 
The sum of twenty guineas, or somewhat more 
than one hundred dollars, was the price fixed on, 
and the secretary and chair, with a proper certi- 
ficate of its authenticity, on stamped paper, sc. 
off in a chaise for London. 

With all due anxiety to supply relic-hunters, 
who visit Stratford, and who sometimes feel 
disappointed with the little which remains there 
connected with the poet, the absence of the 
genuine chair was not long felt. A very old chair 
is still in the place; and Washington Irving thus 
speaks of the chair he saw in 1820—‘‘ The most 
favorite object of curiosity, however, is Shak- 
speare’s chair. 
a small gloomy chamber, just behind what was 
his father’s shop. Here he may many a time 
have sat when he was a boy, watching the slowly- 
revolving spit with all the longings of an urchin ; 
or of an evening, listening to the crones and gos- 
sips of Stratford, dealing forth church-yard tales, 
and legendary anecdotes of the troublesome times 
of England. In this chair it is the custom fox 
every one that visits the house, to sit; whether 
this is done with the hope of imbibing any of the 
inspiration of the bard, I am at a loss to say; I 
merely mention the fact; and mine host privately 
assured me, that though built of solid oak, such 
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was the present zeal of devotees, that the chair 
had to be new-bottomed, at least once in three 
years. It is worthy of notice also, in the history 
of this extraordinary chair, that it partakes 
something of the volatile nature of the Santa 
Caso of Loretto, or the flying chair of the Ara- 
bian enchanter; for, though sold some years 
since, to a northern princess, it has found its 
way back again to the old chimney-corner.” 

There was found, however, by Ireland, during 
the visit of which we have already spoken, in 
1792, in a house in Stratford, a chair, which, 
there can be little doubt, was really often occu- 
pied by the immortal bard. It was in the house 
of the father of Anne Hathaway, who afterward 
became Shakspeare’s wife. Ireland purchased 
this chair, which he engraved in his ‘‘ Picturesque 
Views on the Avon,” and which is here copied. 
He says that it was called 











SHAKSPEARE’S COURTING CHAIR. 


With a similar desire to please relic-hunters, 
and lovers to that which has been already shown, 
this chair, although long since gone, has a suc- 
cessor dignified by the same name, in an old set- 
tle in the passage through the house, and which 
has but one bit of old wood init. Itis but fair 
to add, that those who are sceptical, are not met 
by bold assertions of its genuineness, although 
there be no denial of its possible claim to that 
quality; but all credulous and believing persons 
are allowed the full benefit of their faith. 

The late distinguished Hannah More, like a 
wise woman as she was, set a very high value on 
the chairs of great men. Hence, speaking of a 
visit to Garrick, and describing his garden, she 
says—‘*‘Here is the famous chair, curiously 
wrought out of a cherry tree, which really grew 
in the garden of Shakspeare, at Stratford. I sat 
in it, but caught no ray of inspiration.” One of 


her sisters, in describing Hannah’s introduction | 


to Dr. Samuel Johnson, says—‘‘I forgot to men- 


tion, that not finding Johnson in his little parlor 
when we came in, Hannah seated herself in his 
great chair, hoping to catch a little ray of his 
genius. When he heard it, he laughed heartily, 
and told her it was a chair on which he never 
sat.” 

In the Life of Moore, by Lord John Russell, 
we are told that some of the most interesting ob- 
jects which the poet saw in the University at 
Ferrara, were the chairs of Ariosto. 

Some years ago, a curious arm-chair, which 
had belonged to Gay, the poet, was sold at pub- 
lic auction, at Barnstaple, Devonshire, his native 
place. It contained a drawer, underneath the 
seat, at the extremity of which was a smaller 
drawer, connected with a rod in front, by which 
it was drawn out. We learn from Washington 
Irving’s inimitable biography of Goldsmith, that 
the poet’s chair is still preserved, and that the 
present possessors have frequently refused large 
offers for it. It is of oak, with back and seat of 
cane, which preclude all hopes of a secret drawer 
like that discovered in Gay’s. 

We never had an idea till lately that chairs 
had been found in the earth ready grown for the 
use of man. But here is an extract from a New 
Bedford (Mass.) newspaper, printed in the sum- 
mer of 1853: 

‘Mr. Dwight R. Perry, residing in this city, 
recently dug up on his estate a curious natural 
chair of granite stone. It is perfectly formed, 
with a back slightly sloping and terminating in 
a peak. The seat is perfectly smooth, and the 
solid block forming it supplies the place of legs. 
This remarkable production weighs about half a 
ton, and forms a complete chair. It is evidently 
natural, as it would be impossible to hew out 
such a massive block with anything like ordinary 
labor. Mr. Perry has caused the chair to be 
placed in his grounds, where it forms an appro- 
priate and picturesque ornament.” 

But after all, commend us to the comfortable 
fireside, domestic chair. Chairs, as every reader 
knows, always enter into the description of the 
furniture of a comfortable house. Southey, after 
more than forty years’ interval, describes his 
grandfather’s cottage at Bedminster, and repre- 
sents Windsor chairs of cherry wood ; and warm- 
ing into great enjoyment, he adds, ‘‘and two 
large armed ones of that easy make, (of all makes 
itis the easiest,) in one of which my grand- 
mother always sat.” And again, in describing 
his aunt’s parlor after a similar lapse of time, he 





says, ‘Chairs, carpet and everything are now 
visibly present to my mind’s eye.” He even 
| dresmed that the devil appeared, was politely 
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received by his aunt, and was invited to occupy 
one of those chairs. This good aunt Tyler, (dear 


good old maid), seemed almost to have idolized | 


her chairs. Southey says, ‘‘A chair in which an 
unclean person had sat, was put out in the gar- 
den to be aired; and I never saw her more 
annoyed than on one occasion, when a man, who 
called upon business, seated himself in her own 
chair; how the cushion was ever again to be 
rendered fit for her use she knew not.” 

But we must close; and we shall do so, by 
transcribing Eliza Cook’s lines on the family 
‘‘ Old Arm-chair.” She is, as she ought to be, 
quite enthusiastic on the subject; and though it 
is entirely possible thut the reader has seen the 
poem before, we expect his thanks for now plac- 
ing it before him, thus saving him the trouble of 
rising from his own comfortable chair to take 
down her volume from the shelf: 

‘‘T love it, I love it—and who shall dare 

To chide me for loving that old arm-chair? 

I’ve treasured it long as a sainted prize, 

I’ve bedewed it with tears, and embalmed it with 
sighs ; 

Tis bound by a thousand bands to my heart; 

Not a tie will break, not a link will start. 








Would ye learn the spell? a mother sat there, 
And a sacred thing is that old arm-chair, 


‘In childhood’s hour I lingered near 

The hallowed seat with listening ear; 

And gentle words that mother would give, 

To fit me to die, and teach me to live. 

She told me that shame would never betide, 
With truth for my ereed, and God for my guide; 
She taught me to lisp my earliest prayer, 

As I knelt beside that old arm-chair. 


‘*T sat and watched her many a day, 

When her eye grew dim, and her locks were gray; 
And I almost worshiped her when she smiled, 
And turned from her Bible to bless her child. 
Years rolled on, but the last one sped— 

My idol was shattered, my earth-star fled; 

I learned how much the heart could bear, 

When I saw her die in that old arm-chair. 


‘*Tis past! ’tis past! but I gaze on it now 

With quivering breath, and throbbing brow. 
’*Twas there she nursed me; ’twas there she died; 
And memory flows with a lava tide. 

Say it is folly, and deem me weak, 

While the scalding drops start down my cheek; 
But I love it, I love it—and cannot tear 

My soul from a mother’s old arm-chair.’’ 





THE REALM OF THE UNREAL. 


Ayr, case-harden as you may, grim, vine- 
gar visaged inculcator of matter-of-fact—most 
potential denouncer of reverie and romance— 
case-harden as you may, with rules of rigid 
utilitarianism, the sympathies of your pupils and 
disciples, and after all your pains, a large pro- 
portion of the waking hours of human beings 
will be passed—or ‘‘ wasted,” as you, grave sir, 
would say—in absolute ‘‘day-dreaming.” It is 
an instinct, my friend, coéxistent with our spe- 
cies, and which, however mischievously it may 
run to extremes in exceptional cases, is one of 
the emotions that indicate to us that man’s higher 
destinies and better hopes rest in the future. 

And day-dreams are of all kinds; and each 
age, each condition, each variety of temper and 
disposition, has its own order of ‘‘ wandering 
thought.” The student, modest but ambitious ; 
the merchant, cautious but enterprising; the 
plough-boy, plodding but ‘‘ deep ;” the May Fair 
belle, and the cottage damsel over her milking- 
pails—but why attempt a catalogue which might 
prove as interminable as the variations of human 
impulses, motives, and circumstances? The pri- 
vilege of self-delusion is an inheritance common 
to us all. 





How many blithe hearts have been saddened— 
how many bonnie cheeks have blanched—how 
many bright e’en have paled their wonted light, 
as, by every burnside, in every Highland bothie 
and Lowland homestead in old Scotia, ‘‘ the Spae- 
wife” has poured into the eager ears of credulous 
lassie her network, so cunningly concerted, so 
dearly bought and paid for, of all imaginable 
rigmarole relative to love and wedlock, and other 
matters most familiar to maiden meditations. 
And, dear heart! how often, on the other hand, 
has grief been turned into gladness, and fear to 
joyous confidence, and despondency to buoyant 
hopefulness, when the ‘‘ wise woman,” finding 
her cue to be the dispensation of sunshine, and 
not the gathering of storm-clouds, spoke words 
of encouragement not worse founded—and not 
better—than those of doubt and menace. Ah! 
sunny or sombre, old lady, may be the color of 
your deceptive vaticinations; but be the hue 
what it may, they are equally productive of reve- 
ries which take their unsubstantial shape from 
the lights and shades of the empty words that 
gave them birth. 

And what of the daughters of privilege, ease, 
and wealth? Have not these, likewise, their 
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hours of abstraction from the real into the ideal, 
where the future, faintly reflected by analogy 
from some vision of the past, is clad in all the 
variegated, rainbow robes conjured up by fancy, 
defiant of calm reason and prudent calculation? 
Watch that charming, changeful, radiant coun- 
tenance, beaming manifestly with some thought 
tod precious for communication, and which—a 
rare emotion with the happy—seems, whilst 
freighted with love and benevolence, to court the 
selfish luxury of solitude. For this is a peculiar 
characteristic of the day-dream—that, for the 
nonce, it usually seeks no companionship, and is 
unwilling that even the nearest and dearest friend 
should fully comprehend the source and nature 
of the felicity enjoyed. 

That young, fair, gifted creature, hath haply 
not yet known love, in the sense of its concentra- 
tion, ‘‘for better for worse,” on a single object. 
How comes it, then, that she seems thus wrapped 
in some joyous vision thereof? Ask the tell-tale 
volume in her hand, and you will need not to 
tarry long for the answer. In the poem, the 
romaunt, the eloquent and suggestive novel, the 
maiden finds food abounding for her day-dreams ; 
she partakes of it with as much zest and relish 
as does her humbler sister the fare provided by 
the itinerant ballad-singer, the gipsy, the ‘‘ Spae- 
wife,” the village story-teller. Its flight once 
taken, the wandering thought will receive imper- 
sonation, and living forms mingle themselves 
with the landscape-perspective created by fancy. 
But this mental process—or hallucination, as the 
Gradgrinds and Bounderbys of the “ practical 
school” would term it—takes place independently 
of individualized love, it being often observable 
that day-dreams are most intense and recurrent 
amongst those who have not yet experienced 
that absorbing emotion, which itself is in some 





respects eminently ‘‘ matter-of-fact,” and so far 
wholly different from the purely romantic and 
visonary. The fixed affection of two lovers hath 
ever a coherent object, whereas the imaginings 
of the day-dream, all delicious and fascinating as 
they are whilst passing, have no definite course 
or plan, but are, in truth, as baseless and fugi- 
tive as the ‘fabric of a vision.” 

Woman’s nature is, after all, essentially that 
of romance; and this is as plainly typified in the 
faces of those simple, wondering girls, duped by 
the shallow device of the stooping beldame, who 
has doubtless been tutored by the crafty varlet, 
lurking, listening, and chuckling in the back- 
ground, as it is in the more intellectual linea- 
ments of the girl who has had the advantage of 
careful scholastic cultivation. There is no end 
of argument amongst philosophic theorists, as to 
the effect which habitual dwelling on the unreal 
produces on the minds, morals, and fortunes of 
men and women. Without entering into that 
controversy, we may safely affirm thus much— 
that whilst such communion with the fancy is 
undoubtedly associated with some of the noblest 
attributes which elevate mankind above the lower 
creation, and whilst ‘‘day-dreaming,” all sha- 
dowy though it be, has, on occasions infinitely 
numerous, assuaged grief and mitigated suffer- 
ing, it becomes, when too much indulged, a dan- 
gerous luxury, and, if the over-indulgence be 
persisted in, a curse and affliction. Too often 
have fine talents been frittered away, and careers 
of early promise closed without producing fruit, 
wholly and solely because young people, unsus- 
pected and unnoticed, have gradually imbibed an 
inveterate, and ultimately incorrigible habit of 
‘‘day-dreaming,” incapacitating them for the 
consistent discharge of the serious duties of life. 
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BY SARAH ANDERTON, 


‘* IT am within the silent flower, 
The zoneless, all-pervading sky— 
The sun, the star, the breeze, the shower, 
And deep in thine own breast I lie,’’ 
The Spirit saith! 


‘* Love me—thou hast a deathless love, 
Bound to the Infinite, thy soul— 
Limit, Decadence, soars above, 
And lives, progresses, with the whole !’ 
The Spirit saith! 


‘T am beside thee through the day, 

In all its thoughts, cares, joys, have part, 
When plaintive night-winds track their way, 
Thy dear head pillowing on my heart,”’ 

The Lover saith! 


‘‘ This beauty, this warm life of thine, 
Near me true use and import gain, 

Thy soft, bright eyes must look in mine, 
To learn they are not bright in vain,” 





The Lover saith! 








A NEWPORT 


‘¢ The earth has bubbles as the water has, 
And these are of them.’’—Macseru. 

Tue Newport boat was as usual crowded. 
True, it was a most distinguished company—one 
in which it was quite an honor to feel uncomfort- 
able, seeing that one was elbowed by the fashion- 
ables, the Fifth Avenueites of New York; and if 
one’s toes were crushed, why it was sure to be 
by the heel of an admirably made boot, and that 
was some consolation, at any rate. 

To add to the convenience of the crowded con- 
dition of the deck, the boat arrived, as it always 
does, in the middle of the night; the moon had 
forgotten to shine, and the clouds, taking advan- 
tage of her temporary absence, were hanging in 
hazy laziness over the waters, reminding the 
passengers of their presence by an occasional 
sprinkle, which caused a little chorus of giggles 
and little shrieks, and a general gathering of 
bandboxes; besides eliciting from deep male 
voices more emphatic abuses of the climate, the 
boat, the time, the hour, things in general, and 
women in particular. 

At length the huge steamboat was moored— 
a fact ascertained by the spontaneous chaos of 
uncouth sounds which arose on all sides. First, 
a succession of bumps sent the impatient passen- 
gers into each other’s arms; then the faithful 
steam, having finished its office for this special 
occasion, was let off with a bang, and pursued 
its fizzing and hissing, till it mingled with the 
clouds and vanished into thin air. 

As far removed as possible from the gangway, 
standing aloof from the crowd, might have been 
seen, (if anything could have been seen in the 
darkness visible which prevailed,) a group calcu- 
lated in less excited moments to attract the at- 
tention, if not the admiration, of all who might 
have looked on them. 

First of all—there was a young lady; yet, 
though precedence is due to the fair sex, it would 
not give a right idea of the relative position of 
the various individuals in this group to begin the 
description by the lady, though she was young, 
bright, beautiful and distinguished looking. She 
was the least important of the three individuals 
assembled together, and evidently of the same 
party. She was sitting beside a gentleman whose 
tall, stalwart frame was unbowed by age, though 
his features and his gray hair attested that he 
was long past the prime of life. 

They were looking ata tall, handsome young 





BUBBLES AND BLUNDERS. 





LOVE TALE. 


man, who stood before them, a sullen and dis- 
dainful expression on his well-shaped mouth, 
shaded by the most exquisite moustache, whilst 
with his cane he impatiently beat the measure of 
some opera tune he was mentally humming—at 
the same time obstinately trying to steady him- 
self and to remain unmoved by the undignified 
bumping of the boat. 

“It’s unlucky there’s no moon, Lennox, is it 
not?” said the elder gentleman, apologetically, 
addressing the younger; ‘‘I assure you it is 
quite pleasant to land here at midnight, on a fine 
moonlight night.” 

‘*T think it deuced lucky, sir, that there is no 
moon,” replied Lennox, with a slight infusion of 
sarcasm in his tone; ‘‘it spares one many a 
queer sight, and saves me from being unneces- 
sarily shocked by the eccentricities of my coun- 
trymen, and especially my countrywomen. 

‘“‘Oh, cousin, I am sure that to-morrow, when 
you see the beautiful assembly of your country- 
women from all parts of the Union, you will not 
remember your European beauties.” 

‘*Oh Mary,” replied the young man, who had 
been addressed as Lennox, ‘‘I wish you wouldn’t 
call me cousin; you have no idea how exceed- 
ingly vulgar it is—cannot you say Lennox? 
There is no necessity to proclaim our relationship 
to all who are within ear-shot.” 

‘‘Particularly, my son—or rather, Lennox,” 
replied the oldcr gentleman, laying a stress upon 
the appellation; ‘‘as the relationship is so very 
distant that it is really great condescension in 
Mary to dignify it with the name of cousin.” 

Lennox replied not, and the darkness hid the 
blush with which he turned away, muttering, 

‘‘Where is that fellow Lemoine,—where has 
he hid himself?” 

When he was out of hearing, Mary, turning to 
Lennox’s father, put her hand on his arm and 
exclaimed, half playfully, half reproachfully, 

‘Oh, Mr. Murray, why are you angry with poor 
Lennox? You know he has been so long away 
from us—you really should not scold him.” 

‘¢He has been too long away, I am afraid, my 
dear, and I begin to think I was very wrong to 
allow my fine European sister-in-law to have so 
much to do with him.” 

‘Oh no, you cannot have been wrong. Why, 
when you look at Lennox, you must be proud of 
him. So handsome—but that is a merit he in- 
herits, you know, from his father.” 
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‘*Coaxing, Mary, coaxing! You’re a danger- 
ous little puss.” 

‘Oh, never mind me—let’s talk of Lennox. 
Think what a finished education he has receiy- 
ed—how many languages he speaks.” 

«And what perpetual fault he finds with the 
language of his own country, which he vows is 
not English at all.” 

‘‘And then,” interrupted Mary, pretending 
not to hear the last observation; ‘‘ then only 
think of his refined: and elegant manners.” 

‘‘Yes, only think how disdainful they make 
him. What is he to do with these fine manners 
down in Virginia ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, my dear sir, they are the very things for 
Virginia; why, the Virginia gentleman, you 
know, is a proverbial saying.” 

‘True; but I never heard of a Virginia fop, 
Mary.” 

‘Nor I, answered Mary, drily; ‘‘and I’m sure 
Lennox is not going to be the first, for he is no 
fop. He has no affectations, no pretensions, only 
he is just a little different to us, and perbaps has 
just been a little wee bit petted too much.” 

‘Spoiled, you mean; eh, Mary?” 

‘¢ Well, there isn’t much difference.” 

‘¢Yes there is, Mary, just the difference there 
is between you and your cousin. The affection, 
the care, the petting of others, has developed all 
that is noble, generous and unselfish in you; 
whilst with your cousin—” 

‘*You can’t say Lennox is selfish; why, he is 
ever thinking of others; and then he is the most 
generous, liberal creature in existence—and how 
kind! Then, through all these years of separa- 
tion—let me see, five years in London, Paris, 
Spain and Italy, is it nct—he has not forgotten 
any of us, and brought back the same affectionate 
heart as a man, he took away asa boy. Why, 
he had not forgotten one of the names of his 
personal attendants; and didn’t he bring a fine 
coral necklace all the way from Naples, for his 
old nurse ?” 

‘*Well, to be sure, his heart is in the right 
place—but then, to tell you the truth, Mary, I 
don’t quite understand him: but you do, and 
so—” . 

‘‘Mary! Lemoine says there is a carriage 
ready, and that the way is pretty clear. Will 
you take my father’s arm, and I will go behind 
you and protect you from the crowd.” 

Mary and Mr. Murray immediately rose, and 
somewhat accustomed to the darkness, they pro- 
ceeded along the boat and stepped on shore. 

At length their carriage was found, and the 
whole party were safely ensconced in it; and the 
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door being ceremoniously closed by Lennox’s 
French valet Lemoine, they disentangled them- 
selves from the conglomeration of vehicles, pas- 
sengers and drivers, and drove off to the Ocean 
House, where Mr. Murray said he had written to 
engage rooms, 

On they jolted, through the little, dark, ill- 
paved streets, and soon they reached the wooden 
pagoda glories of the Ocean House. 

Here, too, all was still—till after repeated 
shakings of the glass entrance-doors, which were 
unshuttered, there appeared at the extreme end 
of the long hall a little glimmering light. 

At its first dawning on the horizon, the assidu- 
ous Lemoine had hastened to open the carriage 
door and liberate the travelers from their shaky 
vehicle, whence they were ushered into the gene- 
ral parlor. 

Mary, wearied and bewildered, stood silently 
by the table. Suddenly she started! She heard 
a strange noise, and something move at her feet. 
She started back, and with the help of the taper 
beheld a figure enveloped in a green and white 
table-cover, suoring comfortably on the carpet. 
She moved hastily away; but whichever way she 
turned, figures in attitudes of profound slumber 
met her view. So she resumed her position close 
to Mr. Murray, and waited. 

As for Lennox, he walked up and down the 
long room, but after the third or fourth turn, he 
threw himself down full length ona sofa. 

But instantly he started up—for the sofa 
moved beneath him. 

‘*What the devil do you mean, sir?’ exclaimed 
an angry voice, as a figure half rose from the 
sofa, and snatching off a bright red silk hand- 
kerchief in which his head was enveloped, dis- 
closed the features of a fine, portly, middle-aged 
gentleman in a considerable state of excitement. 
‘What the devil do you mean by floundering 
down in this sort of manner, when a fellow’s in 
a quiet sleep?” 

Lennox mode no immediate reply, for he liter- 
ally was lost in amazement; but at the loud ex- 
postulation of the awakened sleeper, the whole 
room, as it were, started into life. 

From floor, chair, table and sofa, up darted 
black, brown and auburn heads; and sleepy eyes, 
both black and blue, were rubbed in startled 
curiosity. 

Mr. Murray hastily walked across the room to 
his son, and Lemoine, seizing his dressing case, 
rushed after him, exclaiming, 

«‘Oh, mon Dieu! what a nation! dey eat, dey 
talk, dey do de court to de ladies, all in public— 
and, mon Dieu! dey. so afraid to be alone, 
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dey sleep, too, in public; what a nation of 
originals !”’ 

But most opportunely at this juncture the 
clerk entered, almost hurrying, as he heard the 
unusual noise which disturbed the peaceful asy- 
lum of those who made it, in default of a better, 
their ‘parlor and bed-room and all,” glad at 
any price to have their names down on the list 
of the ‘ guests”’ stopping at the Ocean House. 

Mr. Murray, Mr. Lennox Murray, Miss Mary 
Dormer, together with Monsieur Henri Lemoine, 
(much shocked at the disrespectful propinquity, ) 
were all down in this list the next morning. 

Mary, as she saw the annoyance of her cousin, 
as she called him, began to feel something like 
remorse—for this excursion had been entirely of 
her planning, and intended, in the deep policy 
of simple Mary’s heart, utterly unused to such 
crooked paths, to reconcile her cousin to the soci- 
ety, ways and manners of his native country, with 
which the short sojourn in New York had, he 
declared, thoroughly disgusted him. 

The favorite of his aunt, a rich widow who 
had married at an early age a French nobleman, 
then Secretary of Legation at Washington, Len- 
nox had spent the last five years of his life, from 
sixteen to two-and-twenty, in the principal capi- 
tals of Europe. Idolized by his aunt, indulged 
in all the whims and caprices which youth and 
fortune can suggest, it was with no small degree 
of consternation that Mary and Mr. Murray, 
who had come from Virginia to meet him on his 
return, beheld the disdain and superciliousness 
of his manner, and his utter discontent of all he 
heard and saw. 

Lennox was Mr. Murray’s only son, and des- 
tined to inherit his large estates, but, like his 
father, to reside on them and superintend their 
cultivation. 

Mr. Murray, though secretly flattered at his 
son’s distinguished appearance, could not but 
wonder how all these refinements and. accom- 
plishments would do, in the rough realities of a 
Virginia farm. He could not even resist a little 
quiet laugh, when he fancied poor little finical 
M. Lemoine and his dressing-case, in the midst 
of the merry, quaint black household—till at 
length he looked both on his handsome son and 
his attendant as he would have done on some- 
thing fragile and precious, which had to be 
packed and conveyed from New York to Virginia 
in the most careful manner possible. Having 
come to this conclusion, Mr. Murray turned the 
Whole execution of the ways and means over to 
Mary, for it was his custom when anything puz- 
zled him, or went wrong, to refer it to her, who, 
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as he said, was sure to make it out and set it all 
right. 

Mary, in her wisdom, after pondering well, 
and studying, as she imagined, thoroughly the 
character of her cousin, had thought that to take 
this fastidious youth into the very heart of 
fashion, was the best thing to win him from his 
European prejudices, by showing him at one 
view, all the taste and beauty of his own country. 

But then she had, in coming to Newport, 
another little plan of her own, which she re- 
vealed to no one, but which she certainly, in her 
secret heart, thought a brilliant inspiration of 
feminine Machiavelism. She intended that, 
amidst the congregation of belles assembled at 
Newport, Lenaox should find a wife; for little 
Mary, like a true woman, imagined love and 
matrimony to be the end and scope of all things. 

So, settling the folds of her dress, and giving 
a satisfied glance at her general appearance, 
Mary issued forth in search of Mr. Murray. \ It 
must not be imagined that, though Mary didn’t 
think herself beautiful enough and charming. 
enough for the resplendent Lennox, she had 
abandoned the idea of pleasing all mankind in 
general—not at all. She was neither romantic 
nor sentimental, and she had been taught to. 
know that in the fulfillment of woman’s duties 
and destinies was she to seek her happiness. 
Mary, who was an orphan and a rich heiress,. 
actually looked forward to the future when she 
should see herself a wife, dispensing. happiness 
around her, in her. old home, the home of her 
father, closed and abandoned to solitude since 
his death. 

She also intended to take her, full of all the. 
enjoyments of Newport, making her own plea- 
sures subservient to Lennox and his interests, of 
course, and to Mr. Murray’s comforts and habits 
too. He was her first consideration ; he couldn’t 
do without her; she had been his constant com-- 
panion—had been like a daughter to him, since 
she left sehool; but then, there would be plenty 
of time for all. 

Mary always had somebody’s pleasures and. 
interests to think of before her own, and yet a. 
merrier, brighter, happier girl had never entered. 
the long breakfast-room of the great Newport 
hotel, than Mary Dormer, on this summer morn-- 
ing. 

It was late—the breakfast-room was almost 
deserted when our party entered it. The only - 
loiterers were a few young men, who occupied | 
one end of a long table, near which the assiduous 
head-waiter had reserved places for Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Murray, it has Been observed, had been: 
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at Newport before, and knew its ways; there- 
fore, the first ten dollars he drew from his pocket 
in that most disinterested of villages, was spent 
in the purchase of an article not ‘‘set down in 
the bill’’—civility from the waiters. 

Mary, seated between Mr. Murray and Len- 
nox, began to laugh at their last night’s adven- 
tures, with her cousin, whom she found in no 
pleasant humor, to be sure; but she had a way 
of never seeing other people’s ill-tempers, and 
had herself such a superabundance of good tem- 
per, that it was quite catching. 

‘¢ Well, Lennox, did you dream of your attempt 
at annihilation, last night? Did the bald head 
and the red pocket handkerchief haunt your 
dreams ?” 

‘‘Dreams, my dear Mary; how do you think 
I should have any dreams? Why, I had no bed. 
I couldn’t dream, when I didn’t sleep.” 

‘¢ Oh, Lennox! I declare I heard you snoring,” 
said Mary, laughing. 

“‘Mary,’”’ exclaimed Lennox, ‘I really wish 
you wouldn’t joke in this absurd way. Lemoine 
can tell you that I never snore.”’ 

Mary wisely refrained from positive affirma- 
tion, but looked around her with her eager, 
bright glance. 

Next to them were three young men in the 
very acme of thin coats and embroidered muslin 
cravats, the ends stiffened into windmill arms. 
Their sleeves and their pantaloons were so wide, 
that the tailor had evidently reckoned on the 
fattening effect of the Newport air for filling 
them out. They were sitting with their elbows 
on the table, talking in loud voices, all together, 
and they all turned pointedly round and stared 
at Mary, as she came up the room. 

But she was evidently unknown to all; so, hay- 
ing eyed her from head to foot, they resumed their 
easy attitudes and their loud conversation—look- 
ing occasionally most intently at two small plates, 
which, surrounded by all the preparations for 
breakfast, were reposing on the opposite side. 
These two unoccupied places appeared to have a 
mysterious interest for all: even the head-waiter 
came occasionally and gave an extra twitch to 
the immaculate piece of table-cloth on which 
they reposed, and the other waiters, as they 
rushed by, paused to put the two arm-chairs in 
mathematical precision before it. Then, each 
time the door opened, all heads eagerly turned 
toward it, but many times with a look of disap- 
pointment turned again away. , 

At length Mary, who was curiously observing 
all this—for Mr. Murray was absorbed in his 
newspaper, and Lennox*in his own discontents, 





beheld the head-waiter walk quickly toward the 
door, whilst two of his grinning, shining subordi- 
nates seized the two chairs, and stood ready, like 
soldiers at their guns, to fire the occupants un- 
der the table. The three gentlemen rose, one 
pulling up his collar, the other pulling down his 
wristbands, and the third passing his fingers 
through his hair; then, with a simpering smile, 
they came a few steps forward, 

Mary followed the direction of their eyes, and 
saw, advancing up the room, marshaled by the 
head-waiter bursting with importance, two ladies, 
Soon they were opposite to her. The three gen- 
tlemen came round, as they saw the side of the 
table they had taken, and were ready to receive 
them as they took their places. 

One was a fine, tall woman, who, having this 
advantage toward a good figure, had continued 
to make up the other requisites by most judicious 
dressing. Pearl powder and liquid rouge had 
been employed with equal judgment, to concoct 
an appropriate complexion, and the most elegant 
of morning-caps completed the very perfection 
of what our friend Lennox, in his Parisian phrase, 
would have called une femme bien conservée, but 
which a painter would more aptly have denomi- 
nated une femme bien restaurée. 

Sadly, however, the pains taken by this lady 
for the public, were thrown away; for the por- 
tion of it before whom she now appeared, took 
not the slightest notice of her, beyond a polite 
bow. 

It was her companion who was the object for 
whom all had pined and waited—her daughter, 
the beautiful, the fashionable, the charming Ella 
Chase, who now, with languid, training step, 
slowly followed her mother. 

How beautiful she was! She broke upon 
Mary’s sight like some bright vision. Not one 
of those visions of the old fogy p&ts, with 

‘“¢ Robe loosely flowing, hair as free,’’ 
but a vision of modern times, most refined, most 
elegant, well coiffed and admirably dressed. 

Where was there hair so simply and so artisti 
cally dressed? Where such a small waist? 
Where such a tiny foot? Where such delicate, 
pretty features—such pearly, baby teeth, and 
such a pure complexion ? Where such an exqui- 
site morning-dress, all soft muslin and lace, with 
just here and there a bow of tender blue satin 
ribbon? Where? Certainly, nowhere else were 
these things to be found, but in the last Parisian 
fashion-plate; and indeed, Filla Chase looked the 
very personification of the goddess of fashion, in 
one of her languid moods, as she sank helplessly 
into her chair, and leaning back, whilst officious 
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hands gently pushed her up to the table. With 
an upturned, languishing glance, and a half 
smile, she inclined her head gently in return to 
the salutations of the bowing beaux. 

‘«« Ah, Stacey,” said she, holding out one finger 
to one of the gentlemen who advanced at that 
name; ‘‘I’m glad to see you alive—lI assure you 
that last polka was too much for any human be- 
ing. I’m half dead this morning.” 

Chorus. ‘*Oh, Miss Chase, don’t say that!” 

‘¢ And you, Moreton, you naughty man! Oh! 
I’m quite shocked at you!’’ and the beauty held 
her embroidered handkerchief playfully within 
a few inches of her eyes, just to allow of her 
looking archly over it. ‘I don’t know what I 
heard about you, but it was very shocking—and 
I wonder you ain’t taken up and put into a horrid 
prison, for you know nobody is allowed to get 
tipsy any more! Ah! ah!” 

Chorus of intense admiration. ‘Ah! ah! ah!” 

‘Well, now what do yéu want, you tiresome 
John? Oh! breakfast! Now, John, you don’t 
think I’m going to order my own breakfast? 
Funny idea of John’s, ain’t it ?” 

Chorus, (including the highly flattered John.) 
“Oh! oh! oh! oh!” 

‘‘Here, ma,” continued the fair goddess, toss- 
ing the bill of fare to her mother, ‘‘ here—you 
know that’s one of your duties. Order breakfast, 
please, and don’t let them plague me.” 

Languid as were the beauty’s tones, they 
reached the opposite side of the table. Even 
Lennox heard all that was said, though he had not 
condescended to notice any of the people or the 
proceedings in the room since he had entered it. 
Mary was excessively amused, and her country 
inexperience made her look with perhaps exag- 
gerated admiration upon the lovely creature be- 
fore her. 

‘“Do look, Lennox, at the prettiest girl you 
ever saw in your life! She looks just like some 
of those beautiful Parisian ladies you have 
described.” 

‘*T certainly shall not flatter her by any such 
attention ; she’s making herself ridiculous enough 
already. I don’t care how pretty she is—she is 
very mauvais ton, and that destroys all beauty 
for me,” 

‘‘ Do look at her pretty hands! 
is refined enough, even for you.” 

‘‘Mary, I wish you wouldn’t stare at them so 
much; I assure you, those puppies looked at you 
2s we came in, in a way which I longed to resent, « 
only I supposed they were American manners, 
and so—but what detestable cutlets! Oh, for my 
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‘‘Now, then,” said the silvery voice opposite, 
‘*T suppose i really must go through the exer- 
tion of eating. I really am tremendously hun- 
gry! Here, Stacey, there’s a good creature—cut 
up this chicken; and Moreton, take a fan and fan 
me during the operation; ard Douglas, go round 
and shut down that window opposite me, just 
three inches. Ma, give me your bread—mine 
ain’t baked enough.” 

And so, babbling on, her servitors doing her 
bidding, the belle of Newport proceeded with her 
breakfast. 

Suddenly, as she looked up from her plate, her 
eyes encountered those of Mary, and she paused 
and gazed from one to the other of our party, 
examining them with a broad stare from head to 
foot; then looking up at Stacey, who was fan- 
ning her, she exclaimed, in a voice she took no 
pains to subdue— 

**New people, eh? don’t know them. Any- 
body know them, eh? Who are they?” 

Now Stacey had asked himself precisely the 
same questions, on the entrance of Mr. Murray 
and his party; but there was a something about 
them all which made him feel that they were not, 
though unknown to the fashionable world, people 
upon whom to vent fashionable impertinence. 
He therefore began his reply to the inquiry in a 
whisper, and blushed slightly, as he spoke—but 
before he had said these words, the whole party 
opposite had risen, and Lennox, looking toward 
Mr. Stacey, said, in a calm, unmoved tone, and 
with an air of perfect self-possession— 

‘*We are new people, sir; and as you may not 
have moved in the same sphere as ourselves, you 
may probably not know our names. This, sir, 
is my cousin, Miss Mary Dormer, of Linwood— 
this gentleman is Mr. Murray, of Marraytown, 
Virginia, of whom perhaps you may have heard 
in the Senate. As for myself, sir, my name is 
Lennox Murray—and I have just returned from 
Europe to escort—I mean, to protect, my cousin 
from the impertinences of a watering place. In 
case you should forget it, I beg to refer you to 
this card, where you will find my name at full 
length.” 

With these words, Lennox quietly took a card 
from his pocket-book, and laid it most politely 
on the table hefore the astounded Stacey; then, 
bowing to Mary and his father, he motioned 
them to proceed, and followed them from the 
room. 

“Oh, Lenrox,” said Mary, ‘‘I wasn’t the 
least offended; you know fashionable people 
think themselves privileged. So you are not 
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‘* Ashamed of you, Mary dear! Are you not 
like a sister to me? I am proud of you, and I 
don’t choose anybody should treat you with dis- 
respect. As for that girl—” 

‘‘Lennox, don’t commit sacrilege, my boy; 
why that girl is ‘the belle of Newport,’ and the 
daughter of one of our most distinguished men. 
Iknew him many years ago—he is dead now, 
and his widow seems to have forgotten me. You 
were quite right, my boy—our Mary isn’t to be 
laughed at by any one.” 

‘« It’s a pity the girl is so very mal élevée—she 
is exquisitely beautiful,’ replied Lennox, as he 
sauntered away. 

“‘T say, Mary,” said Mr. Murray, watching 
him till he’was out of sight; ‘‘what a spirit he 
has! You're right, after all; he isn’t a fop. I 
see the difference. Those young «fellows are 
fops—my boy isn’t like them. And with what 
an air he did it. all! Mary, he’s a handsome 
fellow, isn’t he?” 

‘* Take care you don’t spoil him, as his aunt 
did,” replied Mary, laughing; then, as she 
sought her own room, she said to herself, ‘‘So, 
after all, Lennox did look at her. I’m so glad— 
for I know she is a darling little creature—all 
those airs were put on, I could see that—and 
she’s the belle of Newport, and belongs to one 
of our first families—just the wife for him!” 

If ever Ella Chase, the belle of Newport, and 
the reigning belle of New York, lost her self- 
possession, it certainly was for about three 
minutes after Lennox Murray had made his 
most unexpected speech, and his dignified exit. 
Mr. Stacey sat looking vacantly at the card be- 
fore him, and mechanically continuing to move 
his fan. Ella played with her rings; Moreton 
hashed up the chicken, until one would have 
thought it was destined to be eaten by the 
chicken itself, into such small particles did he 
cut it.;.and Douglas was very long fumbling at 
the window. 

The only unconcerned individual of the party 
was Mrs. Chase, over whose haughty features a 
smile of satisfaction appeared to play, as she 
continued placidly to discuss her breakfast. 

But a belle’s self-possession never deserts her 
long; and, with a little giggle, Ella exclaimed, 

‘‘How funny! quite dramatic, wasn’t it, 
Stacey? I thought the man was an actor.” 

‘*Very bad taste,” said Moreton; I’m sure 
you didn’t do anything but look at him; and I 
think a fellow ought to be flattered by that, 
rather than offended.” 

‘*Lennox Murray is likely to know something 





about good breeding,” said Douglas, now join- 
ing in the conversation. ‘*He has been to al] 
the courts of Europe; he belongs to one of the 
first families of Virginia, and was quite the rage 
in Paris—countesses and duchesses dying for 
him.” 

‘* He has, besides, ten thousand dollars a year 
from his aunt, and his father is rich and a man 
of great influence,” said Mrs. Chase, ‘I know 
him quite well, though he is altered since I saw 
him last, and I did not remember him.” 

Ella looked up thoughtfully at her mother ; 
then, with a pretty toss of her head, and a smile 
to Moreton, and a nod to Douglas, she rose 
gracefully from her seat, and taking Stacey’s 
offered arm, slowly left the room. 

‘« Ella,” whispered Stacey, as they walked 
along, ‘I’m sure that fellow was suddenly 
struck with you.” 

‘*And suppose he was, Mr. Stacey? do you 
think because I have fhe honor to be admired by 
Mr. Stacey, that I am to renounce all other 
homage?” 

‘* Well, after your promises—” 

** Promises!” exclaimed Ella, opening her 
blue eyes to their utmost extent; ‘“‘we are not 
come to that yet, I imagine; and indeed I don’t 
know that we ever shall—particularly if you 
take to tyrannizing already. I declare I wont 
submit to it—you know we are not engaged.” 

‘Ella, dear Ella,” pleaded the astonished 
Stacey, ‘‘ What have I said?” 

‘‘Got jealous, and most unjustly, and made 
me miserable,” said Ella, putting her handker- 
chief to her eyes; ‘‘ and I wont go out with you, 
as I promised, so you needn’t wait for me, | 
wont speak to you again to-day.” 

With these words Ella broke»from Stacey, 
hurried along the corridor, and dashing into her 
own room, closed the door after her, 

‘‘So,” said she, as soon as she was alone, 
going up to the glass and smoothing the hair 
and ribbons her quick flight had disarranged— 
“so, ’ve got rid of him, at any rate. Ten thou- 
sand a year—a good name—and the beau of 
Paris, and certainly handsome and elega..t—that 
can’t be passed by. Now the girl he distinguishes 
here, will be a belle at once, and I’m not going 
to be cut out. I’ve been a belle undisputed for 
three seasons, and I mean to be so to the 
last; for I suppose I must marry this year, or 
they’ll say I’m getting old. Well, I can have 
Stacey, and he understands life and style, and 
between us we shall be pretty rich. However, 
ten thousand a year! But how to get over 
that blunder? Oh, ma knows them. Let me 
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think—let me find something striking—some- 
thing new.” 

The beautiful Ella reclined on her sofa for a 
few minutes, lost in thought; then, a bright 
flush passing over her features, she rose and 
rang her bell. 

‘What is the number of Miss Dormer’s 
room?” said she, to the waiter who answered it. 

«Twenty-two, ma’am,” 

“Take me to it,” said she, and rising, she 
followed him. 

When they reached the door, she dismissed the 
waiter, and going up to it, knocked gently. 

‘‘Come in,” replied a voice from within, and 
Ela Chase entered the parlor appropriated for 
the use of Mr. Murray and his party, and where 
at that moment all three were assembled. 

Mary, as she saw her enter, looked up in 
amazement, while Lennox immediately rose from 
his seat and stood leaning on the back of his 
chair. 

With what timid, blushing confusion did the 
sweet, sylph-like creature, with a gentle tripping 
step, run up to Mary, and taking both her hands, 
exclaim, 

‘‘Qh, Miss Dormer, you must excuse me for 
coming in this unusual way, but I’m so ashamed 
of myself, and so unhappy, that I couldn’t rest 
any longer, indeed I couldn’t. Wont you for- 
giveme? You look so sweet, I’m sure you will. 
Oh, I know you’re the best tempered girl in the 
world. How naughty Iwas! Oh, Mr. Murray, 
you will ask Miss Dormer to be friends, wont 
you? You know ma—she says you knew poor 
dear papa—and I’ve been such a spoiled child! 
And oh, Mr. Lennox,” added Ella, turning with 
a’ most irresistible, appealing look to Lennox; 
“you know ydu introduced yourself, so I know 
your name; oh, Mr. Lennox, I hope you wont 
be too much shocked. You know American girls 
are allowed great privileges—and then we 
haven’t the advantages of European manners.” 

With this insinuating, coaxing, flattering 
speech, did Ella Chase contrive, by a masterly 
stroke, to form an alliance with a party, she 
foresaw might have been a party of rivals. In 
a few minutes she was seated by Mary and oppo- 
site Lennox, chatting in the most familiar, 
charming way, and, from that day, Mary Dor- 
mer and Ella Chase were inseparable friends. 

As for Lennox, from the hour of her sweet, 
guileless apology, he had not attempted to con- 
ceal his admiration of her, and soon became her 
avowed adorer. How Ella Chase’s triumphs were 
increased by this homage, it is impossible to 
state; for Lennox Murray was the cynosure of 








all eyes. The men copied his ~dress—bribed 
Lemoine for a pattern of his coats—tried to imi- 
tate his manners—and interlarded their conver- 
sation with French, which they flattered them- 
selves was as pure Parisian as Lennox’s. The 
ladies were all more or less in love with him: a 
word from Lennox Murray gave distinction; ana 
a polka or a waltz with him, was sure afterward 
to bring the happy girl the best partners for the 
evening. 

How fortunate was it for Ella that she had 
enlisted this new glory in her train! How she 
was envied, how she was hated by the women; 
how she was flattered, how she was courted by 
the men! How Mary admired her, and trans- 
formed all her follies into virtues, merely from 
the fact of her being the chosen object of her 
cousin’s admiration, which at once conferred a 
patent of perfection, . Mr. Murray, too, tried to 
love the object of his son’s choice, for that gave 
her a charm in his eyes; but as yet all he could 
do was to admire her beauty, and rely on what 
Mary said for her other qualifications, 

How the principal parties were affected in this 
alliance, which set all Newport speculating, and 
which revived the flagging interest of the last 
month of its expiring season, can be seen from 
the following conversation : 

Ella and Lennox are seated under the large 
piazza, and the music is playing, and the crowd 
is parading up and down before them, every one 
as. they pass casting a sly glance at the belle and 
beau of Newport. 

‘*For Heaven’s sake, don’t laugh so loud,” 
exclaimed Lennox, ‘“‘my dearest Ella, you forget 
you are in public; a woman shouldn’t attract 
public attention in that way.” 

“Oh, Lennox dear, do let me enjoy myself a 
little—am I not with you? I declare, I forgot I 
was in public, as you call it.” 

‘* Well, Ella, I trust you will never be in pub- 
lic, as you call it, again; for when once you are 
mine, you shall never mingle in the vulgarities 
of Newport or any of these public crowds. We 
will live on our fine Virginian estates. In the 
winter we will go to New York—we will enjoy 
all the artistic novelties of the season, and a few 
select friends. Mary shall go with us, of course; 
but we will not live in a crowd like this—that is 
insufferable. I’m sure you don’t like it, my 
beautiful, my charming fairy.” 

‘¢Of course I like anything you like, Lennox 
dear! but as long as I am amongst the crowd, 
as you call it, you know I must do as everybody 
does—and so, you mustn’t be angry, but I really 
do mean to go to-morrow to the fancy ball, and 
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to go in character, too, and not to tell you what 
character | assume.” * 

“Ella,” replied Lennox, ‘“‘ I’m,sure you are 
not in earnest—for to imagine that the woman I 
love, was actually going to make a mountebank 
of herself, would be more than I could bear. 
Mary has promised me to give up the idea, and 
will go quietly with my father and myself, and I 
trust that you—” 

‘Oh, Mr. Stacey!” exclaimed Ella, to that 
gentleman, as he passed; ‘‘wont you ask the 
band to play ‘Sounds from Home.’ No, Mr. 
Stacey, on second thoughts, don’t go, but come 
here; I want to talk to you a little—just sit 
down here. Don’t listen, Mr. Lennox, for it’s a 
little secret between Stacey and me.” 

Ella,” whispered Lennox, ‘are you going 
out of your senses? You know that Stacey and 
myself are not on speaking terms.” 

“T don’t want you to speak to him—J’m going 
to speak to him,” replied Ella, with a laugh. 
“Come, Mr. Stacey, come!” and drawing her 
dress round her, she made room for the delighted 
but surprised Stacey, who, nothing daunted by 
Lennox’s haughty looks, seated himself in the 
chair by Ella, and began a whispered conversa- 
tion with her, interrupted by an occasional laugh 
which set Lennox into a perfect fury. 

At length, he could stand it no longer; and 
perceiving Mary, he rose, and with a slight bow 
to Ella, joined her. 

Mary had the art of soothing all Lennox’s sor- 
rows—to which she first implicitly listened, and 
then, one by one, provided a remedy and a con- 
solation, so that by the time they had taken two 
or three turns in the piazza, Lennox was con- 
vinced that Ella was quite as charming as he had 
thought her in the morning; and it was with a 
feeling of remorse ‘that he ever should have had 
a harsh thought of her, that he rushed back to 
where he had left her. 

But there he found her not. Mr. Stacey alone 
was there. To him Lennox of course could not 
speak; but Stacey, coming up to him, addressed 
him, in a cold supercilious tone. 

‘‘If you are looking for Miss Chase,” said he, 
‘she will not return this evening; she has re- 
tired to her room.” 

‘* Did she desire you to deliver this message to 
me?” 

**She did sir.” 

“She might have chosen a more agreeable 
messenger.” 

‘*Perhaps she might, as far ag regards Mr. 
Lennox; but she took the one which pleased her- 
self,” replied Stacey in an insolent tone. 





‘ Sir,” said enix: lowering his voice, and 
assuming a tone of the most formal- politencss ; 
‘this is scarcely a place in which to discuss such 
amatter. Itis not my custom to have’ so many 
witnesses to conversations of this nature; and 
though I may have objected to any message from 
Miss Chase, sir, delivered through you—believe 
me, Mr. Stacey, any message from yourself, shall 
meet with my most prompt attention.” 

With these words, Lennox, raising his hat and 
courteously bowing, retired with a slow and dig- 
nified step and mingled with the crowd. 

‘‘Hang the fellow!” said Stacey; ‘but he 
deserves a lesson! With what an air he speaks 
toone! Does he think I’m going to fight, @ ia 
Parisienne? No, no, my fine fellow—we wont’ 
fight about the lady, we will just let her be the 
umpire; but we will dispense with the duel.” 

Thus soliloquized Mr. Stacey, as with a trium- 
phant air, he too joined in the crowded and noisy 
procession, parading up and down the piazza 
before the distracted orchestra. 

Meantime from the window opening into the 
piazza, where, shaded and hidden by the curtains, 
she had sat a witness of the whole scene, stole 
Mrs. Chase through the deserted corridors to her 
daughter’s room. 

Here the shutters were’closed, and Ella, 
enveloped in her white dressing-gown, was lying 
half buried in pillows, on the sofa. 

Mrs. Chase opened the door, and after looking 
for an instant at her daughter, she walked across 
the room and opened one of the blinds, so as to 
let in the light; then drawing a chair close to 
where her daughter reclined, she addressed her 
in a sharp, authoritative tone: 

“Ella,” said she, ‘‘will you condescend to 
explain your conduct tome?” * 

‘Really, ma, I don’t see why I should,” re- 
plied Ella, with a forced laugh. 

‘* Because, Ella, though I am perfectly uncon- 
scious, either of your motives or your actions, 
the world will make me responsible for the result 
of both. Are you aware that Lennox and Stacey 
have quaryeled ?” Z 

" « Nonsense!’ exclaimed Ella, half rising, and 
looking up eagerly at her mother; ‘‘you don’t 
say so?—that’s too good!” 

‘Good, Ella! I thought you were engaged to 
Lennox.” 

‘Did you?” said Ella, in the most innocently 
unconscious tone. 

‘« And are you not?” 

«¢ Excuse me,” said Ella, with mock deference, 
‘<that is a question I must decline to answer.” 

‘‘What, to your own mother! Well, daugh- 
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ters are strangely altered from my young 
days!” 

«You see, mother, fashions change. 
good many years since your young days.” 

‘Tt is, Ella; for you, I believe, are five-and- 
twenty.” 

‘I believe I am, mother—you see quite old 
enough to be my own mistress, and entirely 
beyond your control.” 

‘‘Ella Chase,” said Mrs. Chase, ‘‘ Lennox 
Murray is not a man to be trifled with, nor a 
match to be thrown aside. Your vanity, I should 
imagine, inordinate as it is, must have been grati- 
fied by this conquest, the envy of all Newport. 
The very New York papers have recorded your 
triumph. Lennox himself is, I should imagine, 
a man to have touched a girl’s heart, if she had 
a heart. I warn you—-Stacey and Lennox have 
quarreled—you will be the talk of the whole 
place.” 

‘¢Oh, ma, I have such a headache!” 

‘‘Which means to say that you will neither 
listen nor reply to me?” 

Ella bowed affirmatively, and thrust herself 
deeper into the pillows. Then Mrs. Chase rose, 
and looking for an instant on her, as she lay, she 
muttered, 

‘Foolish! heartless! absurd!” and swept from 
the room. 

‘‘So I really have contrived to become the 
talk of the whole of the fashionable world! Oh, 
it’s a grand thing to be the principal thought in 
the minds of so many—to be talked about—to be 
written about—to be quarreled about!” added 
Ella, with a laugh. ‘*My Don Magnifico, did 
you really imagine that the belle, the leader of 
fashion, Ella Chase, was going to sink into the 
obscure and subservient wife, overshadowed by 
her splendid”husband? Pas du tout, Mr. Len- 
nox! To have made your conquest, brought you 
to my feet, made your absurd European airs 
bend before American caprice, is a great tri- 
umph; there is but one greater—that is, my 
hero, to jilt you—having won the prize, to dis- 
dain it—to of st tenthousand a year and your 
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charmin On, that is a splendid termina- 
tion to ireer—quité“@ bouquet! Though, 
ai after all, Ta 0 going to begin another career 
of fashion—w he m ried belle has quite as much 


mmarried. one—if she has a sen- 
sihle husband, one who understands life—not 
Lennox—ye gods! Our fine Virginia estates! 
and a little quiet music as a treat! I should 
have been a mummy in a year!” 

Ella’s headache continued all the next day— 
She was invisible even to her mother—even to 










































Mary, who came several times to her room. But 
this event, which might have preoccupied the 
world of Newport at some other time, was 
scarcely obseryed or this particular day; for the 
grand concluding fancy ball was to be given in 
the evening, and every body was thinking too 
much of velvets, satins, and feathers, of final 
effects of dress and flirtations—all to come off on 
that evening, to be very much preoccupied, even 
with the health and affairs of the reigning belle. 

Lennox kept entirely in his own apartments. 
He had, of course, not mentioned his encounter 
with Stacey to any one, and was in hourly expec- 
tation of a message from him. He sat by Mary 
the whole day; and Mary, seeing her cousin, as 
she always called him to herself, unhappy and 
restless, gave up the whole of her time and 
thoughts to his amusement—occasionally ereep- 
ing to Ella’s room, for with a woman’s instinct 
she guessed that som®-lovers’ quarrel was the 
cause of Lenriox’s disquiet. 

Very restless, and difficult to please. indeed, 
was Mr. Lennox; but Mary’s gentleness, cheer- 
fulness, and tact, almost brought him into a 
contented state of mind. : 

As evening drew near, Mary began to hint dis- 
tantly at the ball. Her own pretty dress was 
lying on the bed, in her own room, and she longed 
to put it on and show her cousin how very _be- 
coming and simple it was—though, in compliance 
with his wish, it varied in no — from. the 
fashion of the day. , 

But Lennox took no hints, ans 
have forgotten all about the ball, till Mr. Mi 
knowing how much his little Mary cared for it, 
asked her if she was not going to dress. 

‘‘Yes—no—not yet,” replied Mary, blushing , 
and looking at Lennox. 

‘‘T am not going, Mary,” said Lennox, ‘but 
my father will take you, and—” 

‘¢T don’t care about it, at all, Lennox—indeed 
I don’t!” 

‘Mary, Mary!” said Mr. Murray. 

‘¢ Well, I don’t care enough about it, to leave 
Lennox here alone and unhappy—I mean, un- 
comfortable,” added she, blushing; for she did 
not like Lennox to imagine that she divined the 
cause of his unhappiness. 

‘¢Mary,” said Lennox, ‘‘stay here, then, with 
me. I know your heart so well, that I am sure 
you would be unhappy, knowing—” 

A knock here interrupted Lennox’s praise of 
Mary, to which she was listening with such grati- 
fication; a waiter entered and delivered two 
notes—one to Miss Dormer, the other to Mr. 

Lennox Murray. 
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Mary’s note was from Ella, and contained these 
words— 


“Dear Mary—Your cousin believe Mr. 
Lennox Murray is your cousin) was very anxious 
to know the character I should assume this even- 
ing; will you tell him that, though I shall not 
go to. the ball, I shall appear, nevertheless, this 
evening, in the character of—a bride? 

“¢ Fiuua.” 


The note addressed to Lennox, was a mere 
envelope, and contained but one card, highly 
glazed, and with an elaborate silver border; on 
it was engrayed— 

‘‘Mr. anD Mrs, Herperr Stacey.” 


a — 


Some months after these events, Mary and Mr. 
Murray sat together under the porch of their own 
beautiful Virginian home. It was evening, and 
the stillness was broken.¢ ly bythe songs from 
the distant habitations of the metry slaves, and 
the lowing of the cattlé, returning to the farm- 
yard. Mary and Mr. Murray looked at the dis- 
tamt sunset, making the glowing tints of the gor- 
geous autumn foliage still deeper and more glo- 
rious. They were seated side by side, and for 
some time spoke not. There was a pensive look 
on Mary’s face, which it had not worn when first 

eisaw it; but it vanished, and was replaced by 
fight»emile, the moment Mr. Murray ad- 












kaos 
ig no place in the world like this, Ma- 
é, en Doasted Italy can show tints like 
4 Bsive woods, which seem to have taken 
thetr color from the very sun itself as it sets. 
Those blue hills, and these plains, so rich and 
fertile, though we are so near winter—is it not 
beautiful, Mary ?” 

“Lovely,” said Mary; ‘and look, dear sir, to 
add to the picturesque effect of the scene, there 
is actually a traveler coming down our unfre- 
quented road, which leads to nowhere but here, 
you know—and he seems coming toward the 
house.” 

“And,” exclaimed Mr. Murray, rushing for- 
ward, “I am sure I recognize the form, though 
on foot, and alone. It can scarcely be—” 

«Yes, it is!” exclaimed Mary, ‘it is Lennox; 
‘it is my cousin Lennox!” 

“Tt is your cousin Lennox !” cried the traveler, 
who now reached the porch, and eagerly grasped 
the hands extended to welcome him. ‘ Lennox, 
so happy to see you both, and to return to his 
home.” 

“But we thought you had sailed for Europe,” 
said Mr. Murray. 





— 
——— 


“So I almost did,” replied Lennox, laughing ; 
** but at the last moment I decided to stay, and 
only sent Lemoine, with my blessing and his 
dressing-case—for I found that it was not Europe, 
but Virginia, that contained what I wanted, and 
so I came as fast as I could—on foot, Mary, from 
the station—thank Heaven, we have no railroad 
nearer than six miles! though it is a long way to 
walk.” 

**Tt is indeed, cousin’ 

**Cousin!” said Lennox; “ now, Mary, dear, 
do you know what I wanted to come here in such 
a hurry, for? Itis, that I have made a disco- 
very, and that I know why I didn’t like to call 
you cousin.” 

“* Indeed !” 

“Yes, darling Mary,” continued Lennox, and 
putting his arm round her, he led her aside; 
‘*yes, darling Mary, I have discovered in ‘this 
absence and solitary travel, that the reason I 
could not bear to call you cousin was, that the 
only happiness life can offer me, will be to call 
you—wife |” 

Mary did not reply, though the ardent gaze 
she felt, but saw not, thrilled her. She leaned 
a little heavier on Lennox’s arm, and walked by 
his side to the end of the green embowered piazza; 
still she spoke not, nor paused, but turned and 
resumed her walk, coming to where Mr. Murray 
stood, most discreetly gazing at the setting sun. 
When she came up to him, she paused; then 
putting her hand on his arm, tears in her eyes, 
and a deep blush on her cheek, she said— 

‘¢ Father !” 

Mr. Murray looked for one instant at his son; 
then, with a face beaming with joy, he stooped 
down, and kissing Mary’s forehead, said, in 8, 
solemn tone— 

**God bless you, my child 

Mary, then turning toward, Lennox, put her 
arms round his neck, and hiding her face on his 
shoulder, murmured—‘“ Husband !” 

And the happy Lennox vem her tightly to 
his heart. & 

“Take her, my boy,” said 
pure, guileless, devoted and sim 
rican wife—not the “pelle of a 
paltry, mistaken imitations m folhes 
vices, fashion makes the girlé city aristo- 
cracy—but the wife fitted for of Pee, as well as 
youth—the mother of whom your children will 
be proud—the mistress, making home a paradise, 
her household a scene of peace and happiness— 
her pride, not to be the talk and admiration of 
the world, but her glory to be the honored and 
virtuous wife of a Virginia gentleman. 

































































PROPOSED CANAL AT SUEZ. 


BY WILLIAM DOWE. 


Looxrne at the Isthmus of Suez, on the map, 
people, in general, have an idea that the great 
canal at that place, so much talked about, is, or 
would be, or was @ way going right across, from 
one sea to the other, in a direct, or at least, a 
well-defined line. We are apt to suppose such 
must have been the case with the channel which 
they say existed there formerly. But it is not 
so. The track of that old canal is very uncer- 
tain; its existence, indeed, is also considered to 
be uncertain; and all this uncertainty would 
seem to have arisen, not so much for the want of 
any traces of a canal, but for the number of the 

canal traces. Nature, in fact, made that part of 

the world a place of canals or channels, long be- 
fore the shepherd kings drove their flocks upon 
its marshes, or Sesostris dug a trench or baked 
a brick in it. 

That Isthmus is a sort of hollow lotus-land, 
lying where the Nile makes its delta, or its many 
deltas, and carries its waters, turbid with the 
earth of Ethiopia, to the Mediterranean. So 
that, having been in a great measure permeated 
and overflowed by the river, from the day it first 
emerged from its lacustrine state, its natural 
canals must have been used by the earliest in- 
habitants of such a rich amphibious country; 
and history, or tradition has accordingly narrated 
that, over four thousand years ago, the kings of 
Egypt had begun to dig trenches in its alluvion. 
The oldest writers speak of a canal between the 
two seas, the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. 
Herodotus says it was made by Necho, son of 
Psammetichus, and that it was broad enough for 
three triremes abreast, and a four days’ voyage 
from the sea. Strabo, again, tells us that Sesos- 
tris built it, or one of the same character, before 
the time of the Trojan war; but that he aban- 
doned it in the end, finding that the Red Sea was 
higher than the Mediterranean. Aristotle says 
that Pharaoh first, and Darius, the Persian, after 
him, attempted to complete the canal, but that 
they gave up the undertaking, fearing the waters 
of the Red Sea would rush in and drown the land. 
Pliny’s account of it is, that Sesostris, and also 
Darius, would have constructed and preserved it; 
but for the same consideration. Herodotus says, 
however, that about 400 or 500 years before our 
cra, Darius did actually complete and work the 
canal, for a certain period. 

About 700 hundred years subsequently, in the 





time ef Trajan and Hadrian, when that hollow- 
land was Roman, there was a canal in existence 
from Cairo, eastward toward Wady Toumilat, a 
place considered to be the Goshen of the captive 
Hebrew family, or somewhere near it. In 689, 
A. D., the Caliph Omar, finding it neglected or 
useless, hollowed it again. About 125 years sub- 
sequently, the Caliph, Al Mansour, the great 
Know-Nothing of his day, ordered that it should 
be choked with sand, to prevent the rascally 
‘‘furriners” from using it and making a the- 
foughfare of the country, as they were doing in 
great numbers. 

After all that has been written on this subject, 
it is not at all certain that any canal was ever 
made from sea to sea, The canal of Necho, by 
which is probably meant that or those of which 
most of the old waiters speak, is allowed to have 
extended only from Suez, on the Red Sea to 
Cairo on the Nile, It was carried from Suez, 
over or through a ridge of about five miles broad 
which lies near that place, and separates the sea 
from the interior of the country which sinks to- 
ward the north, and is full of marshes. It has 
been thought that, but for the ridge, the sea 
would overflow that low region. The canal of 
which we speak, ran northward to the neighbor- 
hood of Wady Toumilat, (the description is a 
loose one; but it may serve to convey the idea,) 
and there turned westward in the direction of the 
Nile, at Cairo. “ When the French invaded Egypt, 
in 1799, the first consul employed the engineers 
of the army in surveying the ground of this old 
water-way, which was chosen as the most practi- 
cable. M. Linant proposed to form a canal 
through the Salt Lekes of the hollow ground, up 
to Pelusium and the shallow bay of Tineh—a 
course which would be about seventy-five miles 
‘in length. But the fortune of war put an end to 
the speculations of the French and their great 
commander. The cannon put a stop to the canal. 

Latterly, a society was formed, consisting of 
English, French, and German capitalists and men 
of science, for the purpose of working out this 
idea, and Stephenson, Negrelli, and Paul Thala- 
bot, in 1847, spent some time examining the 
Isthmus and the levels of the Mediterranean and 
Red Seas. Qne of the results seqms to be—it is 
M. Thalabot, the Frenchman, who arrives at it— 
that there is no such difference in these levels as 





the world has long supposed—that,ein fact, the 
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Mediterranean waters rise nearly as high as those 
of the Red Sea, and that the old fear of inunda- 
tion was.a vain one. But this scheme hangs. 
Something is in the way; and the French and 
other continentals do not hesitate to say that this 
something is the reluctance of England to see 
this short-cut to the East Indies completed, so as 
to supercede the system of ship-carriage—round 
by the Cape of Good Hope—which is mainly in 
her hands. 

The rulets of Egypt would also seem disin- 
clined to see a canal made from Suez up to the 
Bay of Tinech—for that route would lie aside from 
Egypt—the current of travel and trade would 
not greatly benefit that country. Mehemet Ali, 
(he who raised it to an independent condition, ) 
was desirous to carry the thoroughfare through 
the heart of his dominions; and so employed an 
army of poor Egyptians, for several years, in 
scooping out the Mahmoudle Canal, running be- 
tween Alexandria and Cairo. By this route, the 
water-way, if completed to the Red Sea, would 
be about four hundred miles*long. The differ- 
ence between that and about seventy miles, would 
certainly give an advantage to that on which the 
French have been setting their minds. They 
have also, and some English projectors as well, 
talked of a railroad in the same direction—that 
is, across the swamps of that lowland region. 
But the greater part of the way is a wilderness, 
without water fit to drink, and otherwise discou- 
raging. It is liable to sudden inundations of the 
Nile, which submerge the hollow plains to a great 
extent. The whole region is so low and sandy, 
that it must have been once —— by the wa- 
ters of the Mediterranean. 

We have already spoken of Wady Toumilat as 
occupying the site of the ancient Goshen, or lying 
very near it. The children of Israel, on their 
way eastward, would necessarily pass through 
that swampy and channeled region we have 
spoken of, so liabie to be covered by sudden in- 
undations. This has led a great many free 
minds to speculate; and some persons have con- 
cluded that the passage of the tribes and the 
sudden destruction of the Pharaoh and his Mem- 
phian chivalry, must have taken place in those 
lowlands where a fierce overflow of the Nile— 
(which seems to have had formerly a more power- 
ful current in that direction,) would have pro- 





duced the historic miracle recorded. Young 
Bonaparte and his staff were once very nearly 
drowned in one of those unexpected gatherings 
of the waters; and it was with difficulty they 
escaped the fate of the Egyptian leader and his 
men. 

As regards that.projected canal, it is probable 
the Frenchmen are right, and that John Bull has 
no mind to see it completed. If ships were once 
to pass that way, from the Mediterranean to the 
Indian shores and seas, the commerce of Europe 
would be revolutionized, and the sea supremacy’ 
of England would be greatly compromised. The 
people of the old classic shores of that sea would 
awake to the energetic trade and enterprise of their 
ancestors, seeing their way to the east would be 
so greatly shortened, and the commerce of nations 
would flow once more before their doors. France 
would gregtly benefit from a change which would 
inflict a severe blow upon the shipping interest 
of England, by giving the rest of mankind a share 
in that lucrative business she has been so long 
enabled to monopolise. 

It is not very probable that the Suez thorough- 
fare will be soon opened. It is said, the expense 
of making it might be between twenty and thirty 
millions of dollars—a pretty round sum. Then, 
if it were once a ship-way, the commerce of Rus- 
sia would flow over it from the Black Sea, and 
thus increase the influence of that dreaded power. 
There is no doubt that the Czar has his eye on 
the Isthmus of Suez, as much as any of the other 
potentates, and makes his calculations accord- 
ingly. If he were once master of the Dardanelles, 
he would look on himself as chief gate-keeper of 
Suez, and his maritime enterprise to the South, 
combined with his military establishments in the 
North, would enable him to put a girdle round 
all Asia, as it were, and hold within that circle 
the astonished empire of John Bull in the 
East. 

Speculation could easily plunge over lead and 
ears into this subject of the Suez Canal. But it 
is useless. We must wait to see how the Crimea 
business is to end. There will be a good deal of 
fighting, overthrow and wild change in that 
part of the world, before the people of the pick- 
axe and shovel will be allowed to go to work in 
the ditches and salt licks of Suez. The cannon 
will put a stop to the canal, as before. : 
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THE WIGWAM IN THE WILDERNESS; 
OR, ’KY- SLY AND HIS COMPANYE. 


BY FRANK FORESTER. 





Continued from page 212. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ye Fatte Manne relateth how hegatte thar—Jacke Har- 
dyman telleth ye tale of ye hondred niggers, and ye 
hondred wheele-barrowes—They starte to hunte ye 
Cariboo, and howe they thrive thereinne. 


‘‘How be you, Frank, how be you, boy?” 
bellowed the jovial old cock at the top of his 
lungs, as he came sweeping up in his canoe in 
all his dignity, with his three sable functionaries, 
for it turned out that they were all of that com- 
plexion, plying their paddles lustily. ‘Right 
glad Iam to to see you. I began to think, I’d 
niver have got here, onder heaven, and I guess 
as I shouldn’t neither, if I hadn’t chanced, by 
best kind o’ fortin, to come across Jack Hardy- 
man and uncle Jothe, here, out aways yonder in 
Round Lake.” 

‘“‘And how the deuce you did get here, is a 
thought beyond my comprehension,” said Fores- 
ter, laughing heartily, as he shook the fine ,old 
fellow by the hand, and introduced him by the 
name, so well known and beloved by all true 
lovers of sportsmanship and sportsmen, honest 
Tom Draw of Warwick, to his fellows. 

‘‘Come up to the fire, Tom,” continued Frank, 
‘and we'll see if we can’t hunt you up a drink, 
one way or other, though we are something of a 
temperate party here, between the necessities 
and the proprieties of the case, and let us have 
your adventures. Now then, bustle boys, bustle 
and look lively with the dinner, for with the 
work before us, we can’t afford to be lazy. We 
must be afloat and under way, ’Ky tells us, by 
three o’clock in the morning.” 

‘“Why, what in thunder’s afoot now?” cried 
old Tom, “onder way at three o’clock! afore 
sunrise—and you too, you darned little critter, as 
sets such a valley on a long morning snooze— 
what’s afoot now? I ax you.” 

“Look here, Tom,” said Frank, pointing to 
the trophies of the morning’s chase, extended on 
their wooden frames; look at our to-day’s work, 
before you ask about to-morrow’s.” 

‘“‘Painters, by thunder !’’ shouted the veteran, 
‘and most onrighteous big painters, too. I 
haint seen such a sight since Harry Archer and 








I fixed that all-fired big one, down in Quaker 
creek Cedar Swamp, way back of McLaren’s 
Folly, as they calls them thunderin’ pit-holes as 
he digged on Snake Island ridges, sarchin’ for 
copper. Where did you come across these spite- 
ful cusses? Tell me, Frank. They’d need take a 
desp’rate sight o’ killin’, I guess.” 

‘We did not come across them, Tom, at all,” 
said Frank, who had by this time accommodated 
the old boy, with a.moderate pull of rum and 
water, and a light for his pipe. ‘‘ They came 
across us, for our good luck and their loss!’ 

‘¢ What do you mean by that? You don’t tell 
me as them cussed ugly varmints come in stret 
here to the camp, jest for you to kill them 
like?” 

“‘T don’t mean to tell you anything else, old 
horse,” said Forester, laughing heartily. ‘I 
shot my fellow from the very spot on which you 
stand, and ’Ky fetched the other from a rest on 
the boughs of that pine by the water side, You 
can see their blood on the gray stones yet, over 
the river. They hunted a big bull cariboo down 
wind into the falls, this morning soon after sun- 
rise, before we had fairly roused out of our nests; 
he swam across and got clear, and we stopped 
the cougars.” 

‘‘ Thunder! and where’s the cariboo gone, or 
what’s kept you a-lazin’ round the camp fires, 
here, with such a first best, nicest, finest, thun- 
deringest good pair of deerhounds as them I see 
tied up yonder, and all right to up and arter 
them ?” 

Thereupon, not to fall into repetition, the whole 
story was recounted at length, with "Ky Sly’s 
comments on the habits of the beast, and all the 
whys and wherefores, to all of which old Draw 
did most solemnly and approvingly incline his 
ear, manifesting his satisfaction by some of his 
well-known epigrammatic outbursts, more forci- 
ble and sonorous than suitable for ears polite, 
interspersed with occasional hints and sugges- 
tions as to the various culinary operations, which 
were in process around them, and laudations of 
the smell of the strong venison soup which was 
simmering in the camp-kettle, as also objurga- 
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tions of the three negroes, who had paddled him 
up the lakes, and who were now busily engaged 
in toting, as he expressed it, his plunder ashore. 

This plunder, by the way, differing therein 
widely from that of our party, consisted of 
but few simple articles, two of which, it was 
evident at a glance, were sorely diminished in 
weight since they had been put on board. A 
pair of blankets closely rolled up, with a pair of 
socks and a pair of slippers enclosed; his 
mighty double-barreled fourteen pounder of ten 
guage, a small stock of ammunition, a provision 
basket, whose vacuity was evident by the ease 
with which one of the sable functionaries was 
twirling it round his head with a single finger, 
and a five gallon gray stone jug, which he ad- 
mitted to have embarked, on its lake voyage, 
containing its full compliment of first best cider 
sperrits, though ‘‘cuss it!” he added, ‘‘it’s as 
dry now as an old powder horn, or’s my tongue 
was this here morning, when I rousted out of 
them pine branches, as Jack Hardyman fixed for 
a bed for me, underneath of the canoe, meaning 
to take a pull at the pitcher, and found as them 
all-fired greedy, snoopin’, stealin’, stinkin’ nig- 
gers had been and drinked it dry. Did so, 
Frank—now I tell you! clean dry, not so much 
as the littlest mite left, to give a feller a chance 
of making himself believe as he even smelled a 
drink.” 

‘The same fate, it seems likely, will befall 
our medicine,” replied Forester, among the in- 
tense and obstreperous cachinations of the ne- 
groes, who, instead of appearing abashed or 
offended at the charge, actually rollicked in 
their delight at having accomplished their 
roguery. ‘Therefore, I shall remove the keg, 
master Tom, for you must observe that we have 
it along with us really and truly as a medicine, 
and not as a beverage; in case of getting 
thoroughly ducked, or chilled, or overheated, so 
as to make it dangerous to drink cold water too 
freely, or of being forced to encamp in a fever 
and aguish situation.” 

«Seems to me,” answered Tom, looking rather 
crustily, as the keg of spirits was removed from 
his gloating gaze, ‘‘as this place here, where you 
be camped now, right stret under the drip and 
drizzle of them etarnal falls, as wont let a chap 
hear himself a thinkin’, is worst kind o’ fever 
and aguish—and I’m kind o’ overheated too with 
paddlin’ this livelong day in the blazin’ sun, and 
it’s getting sort of chilly like now—don’t you 
coneate it to be, Frank ?” 

*‘No, I do not concate it to be, you old gor- 
mandizing guzzler,” retorted Frank, “nor any- 
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thing of the kind. But I’ve not the least doubt 
you'd find the mouth of an oven an uncommonly 
fever and aguish spot, if your finding it so were 
your only chance of your getting at the grog 
bottle.” 

‘“‘Ef he didn’t find it chilly,” Ky Sly inter. 
posed his oar, for it was notorious that he leaned 
more willingly toward the bibulous exhortations 
of Tom Draw, than to the sober precepts and 
practice of the cool-headed old sportsman, who 
knew by long experience that aching heads, daz- 
zled eyes, and shaking hands were not the things 
to produce good shooting, and therefore, as well 
as for other and more solid reasons, enforced 
strict temperate regulations in the camps, and 
among the parties under their command. «Ef 
he didn’t find it chilly, likely he’d be sartain as 
he felt overheated, if so be he found himself sot 
thar.” . 

‘‘ Well, whether he did or no, and whether you 
do or no, just now, which I fancy is more imme- 
diately to the point, not one drop of rum do either 
of you get this night, you may be sure of it, nor 
to-morrow morning either, unless there should 
be a mist on the river, when we are starting. 
Then, indeed, I might circulate a dram, with a 
dash of cayenne pepper in it as a preventive. 
Now, then, Fred Somerton, put the coffee-ketile 
on, the soup is well nigh finished already, I can 
tell by the perfume; and that saddle of venison 
will be roasted before the coffee is ready, boys. 
Those cakes will be over-baked in the ashes, if 
you don’t look after them, master Armiger, and 
then you’ll come worse off than your royal name- 
sake, when he spoiled the woodcutters’s wife’s 
baking. Now, Tom, you haven’t told us yet, 
what brought you up hither, or how you got 
along, or where you caught all those black imps, 
who are squatting round their own fires yonder, 
like so many crows on a misty morning, and who 
have fraternized with Jothe, asif they had knofh 
him these twenty years. 

“Tew of ’em,” interjaculated "Ky, scratching 
his head, as he calculated the length of time, 
‘* has knowed him mor’n twenty by jest thirteen 
years, four months and six weeks, or thereaway. 
Leastways, it'll be thirty-three years and six 
months, the first of next October, anyways you 
can fix it, since ’Siah Foster he moved down to 
the lake shors from Franklin; and he brought 
black Plute and copper-colored Tobe along with 
him, I allow. They’ve a-knowed Jothe, I kalki- 
late, anyways, since then; as for that other 
humliest kind o’nigger, as is a derned sight liker 
to a big blue-faced baboon as I seed over to St. 
AYban’s oncet, than to any kind of a christian 
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man, I allow the old man here fetched him along. 
We don’t raise no such nasty looking niggers in 
these parts.” ; 

Now be it known that although ‘*Black Jake,” 
Tom’s Teetotum, as he calls him, substituting 
habitually the syllable tee for fac, is by no means 
a beauty, his physiognomy partaking strongly of 
the most ultra African peculiarities of the race, 
he by no means merits the appellation of a nasty 
looking nigger; as Tom, by dint of constant 
threats to tan his black hide with a boot-jack, or 
to cure his crooked shins with an axe-handle— 
though he is notoriously the best natured of 
masters, and was never known to lift his hand to 
a servant in anger—contrives to make him keep 
his stout, blue pilot jacket, butternut-dyed home- 
spun trousers, huge cowhide jack-boots and fur 
cap in the best and neatest possible condition. 
He tolerates, moreover, no fuzzy mustachios or 
ragged, wiry goatee, which give so ruffianly and 
piratical a look to the African; and as ‘ Black 
Jake’s” phiz, framed in a setting of closely shorn 
knotty wool, is none of your mottled, parti-colored 
speckled affairs, but a perfect ebony, as lustrous 
as if it had been recently polished with palm oil, 
and animated by a continual glow of jollity and 
good humor, he is on the whole a very prepos- 
sessing specimen of his race, as he is a general 
favorite, for his amiability and willingness. Tom 
was, moreover, at all times, warmly attached to 
Jake, as indeed he was to every one and every- 
thing, that attached itself to him, and would 
never tolerate any insinuations against the beauty 
or excellence of the boy, any more than he would 
have suffered a slur to pass, uncontradicted, on 
the merits of his nice little dog, ‘‘ Dashy,” or on 
the speed of the «‘ Old Roan,” which he brought 
home in his sleigh, a sickly foal from a vandoo, 
and which grew to be the best and biggest, ac- 
cording to his master’s confident belief—he 
would have made his affidavit to the fact willing- 
ly—the fattest and the fastest horse in all 
Orange county. 

He waxed indignant, therefore, and thus dis- 
charged the vials of his wrath on the head of the 
aggressive Sly, giving Frank Forester, according 
to his wont a sly backhanded lick en passant. 

“That’s putty much what Jack Kelsey, the 
big pilot, said to Frank, down to Pete Bayard’s 
oncet, on the Battery at York, when we went in 
to git a drink, afore goin’ down to look at that 
ar’ biggest kind of battery, as Uncle Sam began 
a-buildin’ at the Narrows, jest, as it seems to me 
of set purpose to let it go to wrack and ruin, 
to rights, afore ’twas half finished. But though 
What he did say to Frank, was jest as true as the 





Bible, what you says about Jake, Mister Sly, if 
so be as your name be ’Ky Sly, and a tarnal 
nastiest kind of name that be, if it be, is nothen 
onder heaven, but a cussed lie—and the worst 
kind of lie, at that—and I don’t stand no. pokin’ 
sharp sticks at that good boy, I'd have you to 
know, Mr. Sly, you nasty, sneakin’, sly-lookin’, 
scaly-lookin’, Vermont-raised, white nigger 
Yankee, you! and if you go pokin’ sticks at him, 
Mr. Sly, I'll jest take you by the scruff of your 
neck and the seat of your breeches, and pitch 
you stret, from where I stand, so as you'll ‘light 
in a settin’ poster, right stret on your hinder 
eend, in the pot under the falls, there. ’Taint 
half as fur, as from the hearth of my bar-room 
into the middle of the street, nor ’taint much 
deeper to go down, nor you aint half so biga 
man as Forester’s seen me pitch that trick twenty 
times and over; and, if so be, it be a softer 
place to light on, it would be a plagued sight 
harder gettin’ out. on, I tell you.” 

Vast was ’Ky’s astonishment at this fierce out- 
burst of Tom Draw’s fiery indignation, which he 
had drawn upon himself most unwittingly; as, 
in all probability, there was no person to whom 
he could readily have been introduced whom he 
would have done more, or gone farther to con- 
ciliate than this mighty Nimrod and man of 
great renown, of whom he had so often heard 
Frank and Harry Archer speak, in terms of so 
warm attachment and such strong veneration. 

Deep, therefore, were his protestations that he 
had meant no offence, either to Tom in person, 
or through the medium of the trusty Jake; but 
it was long ere he could mollify the indignation or 
smooth down the ruffled bristles of the fat man’s 
wounded dignity ; and, when he did so, as Frank 
positively denied the cup of reconciliation, by 
means of which old Draw proposed to re-cement 
his interrupted relations with ’Ky, it bade fair to 
be but a brief armistice, followed by a renewal 
of hostilities, 

Alf Armiger, however, adroitly turned the 
subject, by inquiring what it was that the big 
pilot had said to Frank, which Tom considered 
to approach so nearly to gospel truth. 

‘‘ Well,” said Tom, ‘you see, Armiger, we'd 
sot a day to go down to see them fautifications, 
as they call ’em, and pooty good name I consider 
it to be for ’em, seein’ as they be pooty much all 
faulis and nothing good about them; and some 
of them army fellers, Uncle Sam’s fellers—none 
o’ your sneakin’, stinkin’ malisha cusses—they’« 
sot to meet us, and arter we'd ben through the 
works like, we was to go down to the fort Ham- 
ilton House to dine with the officers and the big 
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folks as was stayin’ there for the hot weather. 
Well! we'd fixed ourselves up kinder nice, in 
our best Sunday go to meetin’ clothes, and 
Frank he was fixed out to kill. Sich a green 
satin neckcloth with long eends, and sich a fine 
linen frill to his shirt, and sich a starched shinin’ 
white vest with them jig-a-maree gold buttons, 
and sich a claret-colored cut-away coat with the 
same all-fired gold buttons, and sich a pair of 
white pdntaloons, for all the world as sleek as 
white marble, and sich a pair of varnished boots, 
and sich a white wide-awake hat, stuck a one 
side, at top of them red soap-locks of his’n, and 
sich a sight of bear’s grease on them great red 
moustashers. If Ae wasn’t fixed that day no 
one ever was fixed, that I ever saw or heerd tell 
of. 

‘Well!’ as I said, ‘‘we stopped into Pete 
Bayard’s to git a sherry-cobbler, for it was a hot 
day, the hottest kind, J tell you, and who should 
be in there, but California Phil, jist come up from 
Staten Island, in his nice little clipper-yacht, a 
talkin’*with a lot of them York pilots, and among 
them, the biggest and the sarciest of the hull 
crew on ’em, Jack Kelsey. Well! Frank, he 
knowed quite a lot of them chaps, along of his 
consorting so much with our Phil; so he upped 
and axed them to jine in and drink—and they 
jined in and drink’t; and jest then, Phil, he in- 
troduced Jack Kelsey. ‘Mr. Kelsey,’ says he, 
‘this here’s the sportin’ man, as you’ve heered so 
much tell on, I reckon, Frank Forester. Not the 
sportin’ man,’ says he, ‘what keeps the Tiger, 
nor speckerlates on thimble-riggin’, but him 
what shoots, and hunts, and fishes, and writes, 
and tells such darned lies, about what he 
kills and catches.’ So Kelsey said he kind of 
reckoned he had heern tell on him; and so they 
shook hands, and Frank asked him to up and 
jine in and drink, and he up and jined in and 
drinked. And in about a minnit; whether it 
was for devilment, or that he raally.did think the 
hairy kritter was a high Dutcher; 1 don’t know; 
but anyways, in about a minnit, he looks at 
Frank as hard as ever he could stare, and, ‘ Mr. 
Forester,’ says he, ‘you'll ezcuse me, sir, but 
uncommon good English, you speak, seems to 
me?’ Well! Frank, he wasn’t best pleased, 
you'll b’lieve—he’s a kind of spunky kritter too, 
is Frank—and he answered sort of short, ‘ And 
why the d—1! shouldn’t I speak good English ? 
I should be glad to know, Mr. Kelsey.’ ‘It’s 
German, I should have kalkerlated, you’d have 
spoken betterer,’ says Kelsey. ‘And why, in 
thunder, should you suppose as I’d speak Ger- 
man, Mr. Kelsey?’ says Frank, shorter yet. ‘I 





don’t know a word of German.’ ‘Well,’ says 
Kelsey, says he, ‘I always kalkerlates as a Ger- 
man, he’ll speak German, and as an Englishman, 
he’ll speak English; and as I didn’t look as you'd 
speak such uncommon good English—uncommon 
good English you do speak, I’ll allow.’ 

““*Well! J’m an Englishman,’ says Frank, 
‘and why shouldn’t I speak good English ?” says 
he. ‘An Englishman! Well!’ says Kelsey, as 
if he was kind of amazed, ‘ef you ain’t the 
nastiest lookin’ Englishman, as ever I did see!’ 
You should have heerd the shout that busted ont 
among them pilots, at that word. They hollered 
and they roared, and they eenamost choked them- 
selves a laughin’, And Phil, he laughed and 
roared, and I laughed and roared, and, at the last 
’eend, Frank guy’ in, though at the fust he was 
as mad as thunder, and he laughed hisself, louder, 
nor any of us all—to think as he should be called 
‘ the nastiest lookin’ Englishman,’ and that jest at 
the very time, when he thought as he was the 
nicest lookin’! I was kind o’ sorry; and I did 
feel kind o’ bad, thinkin’ of Frank, that time.” 

‘‘You go to thunder! you old reprobate!” said 
Forester, giving him a hearty dig in the ribs, as 
he concluded his harangue, amid a roar of 
laughter and applause from all sides, which com- 
pletely mollified the narrator. 

‘‘But here, dinner’s ready. So let us set to 
work at it at once, and you can tell us, between 
the bites, how you got here, For, nice looking 
or nasty looking, I’m curious to know that.” 

‘¢ Well,” said Tom, as soon as the soup-kettle 
was removed and he had consoled his inner man 
with some three quarts at the lowest estimate of 
the delicious compound, while the venison, which, 
on examination, proved not as yet to have been 
thoroughly cooked through, was receiving its last 
basting from the faithful Jothe, under Frank’s 
own careful, though somewhat distant supervi- 
sion. ‘* Well, I'll tell you now, boys, how it 
comed round that I’m here among you, arter 
all, among all these wild hills and forests, the 
wildest I ever did see, anyhow. You see I'd 
a started down last Saturday, with Jake, to 
Newburgh, not thinkin’ to go no furder than to 
the river, and right stret hum agin; but Id 
chanced, by good luck, to take the old gun along, 
seeing as she needed some fixin’. And jest as 1 
was on the dock, thinkin’ about turnin’ back for 
home, who should I meet but Squire Foulcher, 
as Frank saw and gave ‘a note to for me afore 
startin’, saying as how he shouldn’t be at my 
place to Warwick for three weeks anyhow, or a 
month likely, and how he was agoin’ to ‘the 
Falls of the White-water,’ and what fust-rate 
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shootin’ and fishin’ there was to be had up here- 
aways in the hills, and how he wished I could be 
up to jine along; and he told me how I might 
come up a shorter kind of cross-cut by the Fish 
House, and nick in upon you, here, at the Falls. 
But I don’t reckon as how you'd any so overly 
strong notion I should come, had you, Frank ?” 

‘Well, I had not, old fellow,” replied his 
friend, ‘‘ but since you are here, we are all right 
glad to see you, and will try that you shall not 
be sorry that you have come.” ’ 

‘There ain’t much fear of that, nohow,” quoth 
Tom, ‘‘leastways, not so long as this here soup 
lasts, and there be such fish and venison to be 
got hereaways in the woods, without having so 
much as topay forthem. Well, as I was a-sayin’, 
jist as I’d got done a-readin your letter, the old 
Swallow, she stops alongside, and the captain he 
hollored at me, and told me as how so be you’d 
gone up by him, at his up-trip, with the boys and 
the dogs, and how you wanted as I should foller 
on. Then I made up my mind torights; and I 
went up to old Belcher’s, and got the gun fixed, 
and some buckshot and poyder; and had me two 
good Mackinaw blankets put up, and a five- 
gallon demijohn of apple sperrits, and a basket 
of victuals, and then Black Jake and me, and Old 
Roan, come aboard the South America, and up 
to Albany that same night, and at daybreak away 
by the Fish House road, through the mountains, 
and a plaguy wild road it is, I swear, to Siah 
Foster’s, whom I knowed years and years agone, 
when he kept tavern in Herkimer; and he fixed 
me out, with that ’ere canoe, and them two nig- 
gers, and they said as they knowed all the ups 
and downs, and ins and outs of this here wild 
wood country, from fust to last; and where you 
camped at the ‘ White-water Falls,’ and what not. 
And they was ready to take their oaths, every 
one on them, as they know the road here, for all 
the world as well as if it had been an old wagon 
track; and, arter all, cuss the yard of it did they 
know at all; and when we’d got across the high 
carrying place into the round lake, they gave up 
and wanted to turn back; and, though I rared 
and snorted some, and swore till all was blue, 
turn back they did. But Lord sake, Frank, they 
didn’t know no more how to get backards, than 
they did how to get forrards; and so they got 
lost like. And for the Heaven’s sake, what we’d 
a-done, I don’t so much as consider; seein’ as 
the licker bottle it was dry, and the’ provision 
basket that was empty, and though Td got my 
gun, I hadn’t got no dogs, nor nothin’ to help me, 
except three darned black niggers, with no more 
sense than so many dumb kritters, that didn’t 





know how to help themselves. But luckily, jist 
as the shadows began to fall thick and dark in 
the woods and over the waters, where we hadn't 
the least mite of hope of seein’ a man’s face, any- 
more than of seein’ the Astor House or the old 
City Hotel, in the thick of the wilderness, nor 
much more chance than hope, I spied the blaze 
of a big fire in the brush on a kind of pint, where 
we was a thinkin’ sum of puttin’ in to pass the 
night ourselves, hungry and thirsty, and a-cold 
as we was; and about the light I saw figures 
a-movin’. And, then, what do you think, Frank, , 
but them etarnal, cussed, stupid niggers, it was 
all as I could do, anyways, to make them paddle 
in to the fire, where they was sure of warmth 
and food, and something warmer to drink than 
cold water, if they was anything short of Injuns, 
that was a-layin’ off there in the blaze. They 
knowed, they said, that they was the spooks of 
the dead Iroquois that was killed, somewheres 
thereabout, in the time of the old French wars. 
And you'd better b’lieve I had to load up the old 
gun, and swear as I’d qualify them, torights, to 
be the spooks of dead niggers, if so be they didn’t 
paddle right stret in and face the devil, if so be 
it war the devil, like men and not like monkeys. 
My eyes! Frank, if you’d only a-heerd them nig- 
gers’ teeth chatter, and seed how pale they looked 
and white about the gills, through the thickness 
of the black like, you’d say you'd a-heered and 
seen the scaredest set of niggers, as ever a white 
man sot eyes upon. When them niggers see 
Jothe’s white eyeballs and teeth, and his black 
face and red flannel shirt, in the blaze, though 
one wouldn’t a-thinked there was so much to 
frighten one nigger, in the sight of another, they 
begged and prayed and went down on their knees 
to me, that I’d let them put back, for ‘dey seed 
de ebil one, sartain!’ But I upped the old mus- 
ket, and they allowed ‘dat de ebil one warn’t so 
bad, arter all, asa bullet out o’ de fat old massa’s 
gun,’ so in we came, and found torights, that in- 
stead of ‘de ebil one,’ we had come acrost ‘de 
good two,’ and Jack Hardyman and I warn’t no 
very long time makin’ friends, you’d better be- 
lieve, and he gave us a first-rate supper, and a 
first-rate bed, and a first-rate breakfast, and we 
made a right airly start, and so that’s what 
brought me ’way up here, and how I comed; and 
how I'll get away agin out o’ sich thunderin’ bad 
company, that wont do so much as give a poor, 
tired, worn-out fellow-traveler a drink of nothin’ 
stronger than cold water, I’ve got to larn yet.” 

“Tam sorry, Tom, old boy,” replied Forester, 
‘*but rules are rules, and rules can’t be broken, 
in this camp, while I’m captain.” 
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**Hear me, Mr. Draw,” said Fred Somerton, 
“T’ve got a small private bottle of my own, and 
just before we turn in, I’ll stand treats round, 
on one condition. Jack Hardyman, here, has 
got a story, ’'m told, of some most extravagant 
thing he saw in the West Indies, when he was 
there, about a hundred negroes and a hundred 
wheelbarrows, and I’m on tenter-hooks to hear 
it. Now, if he’ll tell it, ’l treat. That’s one 
word. 

«¢ And one word like that,” said Tom, ‘is bet- 
ter, a blamed sight, nor a hundred, and is the 
best, anyways, as I’ve heered this night. Now 
then, tell away, Jack! Tell away, dear man. 
Tell away. Don’t you hear as we're all to git 
drinks, as soon as you’ve done tellin’.” 

‘*Waal! that ain’t much to do, nohow;” re- 
plied the doughty Jack, ‘‘to airn a good glass of 
licker, like Squire Somerton’s be. So I’ll allow, 
as I hain’t no objection to tell that ’ere yarn fifty 
times over, stret away, ef so be he’ll give fifty 
drinks to hear it. 

‘¢Waal, it’s some fifteen years agone, I tuk 
poorly, one fall; and all the winter I kept steady 
at it and riglar, sinkin’ and sinkin’, day arter 
day, weaklier and weaklier, poorlier and poor- 
lier, ’till I warn’t nothing much more nor skin 
and bone, when the month of March come round; 
and the doctors they all swore that I’d got a con- 
sumption; andsoI had got a consumption of every- 
thing except victuals; and them I couldn’t con- 
sume a mite on. Waal! some of my folks al- 
lowed, as how, maybe, if I’d take a run to Ja- 
maiky, or some other of the West Ingy Islands, 
it mought be as the consumption would leave off 
a consumin’ me, and as I’d take to consumin’ 
other something. So I allowed to go. And I put 
for Portland, and from Portland I shipped for 
Kingston, in Jamaiky, in the good brig Ethan 
Allen, loaded with staves and hoops and notions, 
and a smart chance of Weathersfield onions, and 
a lot of Narraganset pacers, as was in great go, 
in them times. Waal! we'd a pooty bad time, any- 
how, and there was a deal of sea-sickness among 
the hands on board, and, strange as it may seem to 
you, I, as was the weakliest and poorest looking, 
and puniest of the hull set, was the least tuckered 
out by the sickness; and when none of the rest, 
*xcepting the old salts, weren’t able for nothin’ 
but takin’ nips of brandy, to stop the retchings, 
and layin’ about the decks, like Doolittles—though 
’Ky he don’t like to hear about that fam’ly—I 
was as peart and as spry as a jay bird, and 
always was a wantin’ somethin’ to be doin’ like, 
to while away the time. Waal! the feller as 
owned the pasin’ horses, he tuk sick, and the fel- 
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ler as he hired, he tuk sicker, and there warn’t 
no one to attend to the dumb kritters, or shake 
down fodder to them, or give them water, and 
they suffered tew days or perhaps three, afore I 
heerd tell on it, orfully. Now, I allus notioned 
dumb kritters, and I couldn’t a-bear to see them 
a-sufferin’ so, and, as I was a-sayin’, I wanted 
somethin’ to be a-doin’, to keep up my own 
sperrits; so I tuk to the dumb kritters, and fed 
them and watered them, the nicest kind, till we 
made land; and the chaps begin to come round 
agen, as had been sick all the hull time, as we 
was out on the blue water. 

‘‘Waal! after a fortnight or so, we dropped 
anchor at Kingston, and no sooner was we thar, 
than the raal owner of the horses he came aboard, 
and axed to see his stock that he set sich store 
by; for the chap as I thought owned them, he 
warn’t the raal owner, arter all, but only a super- 
cargo, kind of. Waal! the captain, he interduced 
me to the owner, who was a fust-chop English 
merchant chap up to the city, as had sent for 
these kritters for his own ridin’ and his lady’s— 
for he was noo married. His name I kind of dis- 
remember, but it was Henry somethin’ or other, 
&squire, and he was a fine man anyways, what- 
ever name he had, Waal! when he larned how 
his kritters had suffered, and how it was me as 
had ’tended to ’em and no one else, and how if it 
hadn’t a-been for me they’d a-suffered a derned 
sight wuss, and when he larned how I was sick, 
he had me right stret up to his own house, and a 
fine time I had on’t, I tell you. 

‘*Ef I'd ben his own brother, I couldn’t have 
been a bit better treated. Waal! I told you as 
my friend, for he was my friend, and nothen else, 
was noo married; and his wife, she was from the 
old country, tew, acrost the water, and had never 
been in the West Ingies, till she come out some 
few weeks, or so, afore I landed in the Island; 
she was about the pootiest kritter as I ever laid 
eyes upon, tall and slender, and swayin’ about 
like a willow tree in a spring breeze, with long 
light hair as looked, when the sun touched it, 
for all the world as ef it was wove out of sun- 
beams, and eyes as blue as the heavens the sun 
shines out of—” 

‘‘Helloa! Jack!” interjaculated ’Ky, at hear- 
ing this sudden and unusual effusion of eloquence 
op the part of Jack Hardyman. 

‘‘What’s the go, now?” exclaimed that genius, 
seemingly quite unaware of the rhapsodical ema- 
nation of his genius, which had, not unnaturally, 
called forth so much wonder. 

‘‘Why! of a surety, master Jack,” Forester 
put in his word, ‘‘of a surety, you are waxing 
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sufficiently poetical, to wake ‘our special’ admi- 
ration, ifnot ‘wonder.’ ”’ 

‘Poetical! I guess you'd a-been poetical, 
tew, ef you'd seen that young beauty, for beauty 
she was, ef she was an Englisher. Poetical! 
hey? Why, she was all poetry, and nothen else, 
at no price! not a bit of practical ootility about 
her. That ’ere gal, now, though she could. play 
the pianny, and the what-my-call as King David, 
he used to play upen in Jeroosalum. What is’t, 
Frank? say.” 

“The Jew’s Harp, I believe,” responded our 
fat friend, before Forester could reply, ‘‘ but 
warn’t it in the Bible, Mr. Hardyman, and. not 
in Jeroosalum ?” and he attempted a most ludi- 
crous imitation of Jack’s in-itself-sufficiently- 
ludicrous dialect. 

‘‘No! it war not,” replied Hardyman, authori- 
tatively, and a little surlily. ‘It war not, least- 
ways, ef it war, it war in Jeroosalum tew; for 
Jeroosalum it’s in the Bible, anyways, and so’s 
David; and I don’t b’lieve as it was a Jew’s harp, 
nuther, as King David played, only I kind of 
disremember, ’xactly. But I don’t b’lieve it war, 
no how; for ’taint likely, as him what killed the 
great Goliur, and what the Lord chuz eout to be 
the king and cap’n of his people, should ’a gone 
dancin’ through the streets of Jeroosalum, in his 
ryal gairments, likely, and a crown of goold 
upon his head, with all his priests and keounsel- 
lors and Gap’ns, and all his men-o-war followin’ 
arter him—I never could come at it rightly 
though, how them men-o-war went through the 
streets of Jerusalum, ef they was anythin’ like 
the North Car’liny as I see downt’ York, oncet— 
but lettin’ that a be, I don’t b’lieve as King David 
ever danced deown them streets, or up to the 
temple, on top of Mount Moriah, twanglin’ and 
janglin’ a derned, nasty, little bit o’ crooked iron 
atween his teeth, like.a dutty-nosed little young 
‘un, as has jest got his fust breeches on, on a 
malishy trainin’ day.” 

‘Why Jack, heow you talk? a Jew’s harp is 
mighty pooty music neow, I consider; interposed 
Ky Sly, and I read in one of them nice books as 
Frank gave me, as was writ’ by one Cypress 
Joonior, as they has them deown t’ York, quite 
big like, and plays on them in the meetin’ 
huzes.”” 

‘Waal! "Tis pooty music, I allow,” replied 
Jack, but I don’t b’lieve as King David played 
them in Jeroosalum, and I know as my frend, 
the fust chop English merchant’s wife didn’t play 
on them in Jamaikey; and that’s more to the 
pint. But whatever that ere what d’my call um 
was, she played on’t first rate; and it didn’t go 
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into her pooty little mouth at all, not a mite of 
it; but she did it with her fingers, and, I tell you, 
it was, a sight to see her soople figger a bendin’ 
and a wavin’ oyer it, and her pooty reound white 
arms a windin’ over the chords, and the singin’ 
more like a mockin’ bird than a human kritter. 
I liked to looked at it, and hear it, neow, I tell 
you. Idid, by Jolly! Butas I said afore, it warn’t 
of the least mite of practical eotility, and she 
warn’t herself, nother! That gal, neow, could’nt 
a cooked an Injun puddin’, or tossed a dozen of 
griddle cakes, or peeled a peck of onions, no 
more nor I couldn’t have played and singed like 
she did.. But she was the kindest, tenderést, 
softed-heartedest kritter, as ever I see or heerd 
tellon. She couldn’t a-bear that any of them 
lazin, moopin’ niggers, as there was hundreds of 
all over, not in the plantations only and the 
farms, but in the houses and the chambers, of all 
kinds and colors, should get a hidin’, howsoever 
much they deserved it. And she was allus a 
making teeny-weeny little night caps and flannel 
shirts, and I d’know what all, for the nigger 
babbies; and coddlin’ the old nigger women as 
looked more like old gray ’Ranootans, sich as old 
Barnum shewed one of ’um deown to ’York, and 
made all them derned fools of Yorkers b’lieve to 
be Jyce Heth. 

‘‘Waal! I was a sayin’ how this hansome 
wife of my merchant friend at Jamaikey was 
constantly tormentin’ herself,.the wurst kind, 
concarnin’ the sufferin’s of the darkies, as was’nt 
sufferin’ nohow ; least ways of eatin’ and drinkin’ 
and snoozin’ in the sun, and growin’s fat as 
butter and ’s slick ’s palm ile beant sufferin, then 
them niggers they warn’t sufferers in no sense of 
the word. Waal! among other things, as kind 
of exercised her mind, one was a seeing the big, 
black, hulkin’ niggers a carryin their loads on 
top of their heads. And ‘Oh! my! Mr. Hardy- 
man,’ says she, ‘how truly orful it is to see 
them poor unfort’nit kritters a totin’ everythin’, 
in natur and out of natur’, on their heads!’ 
Waal! it wasn’t the least mite of use in my life, 
my tellin’ of her not to be a frettin herself about 
no sich nonsense as that ’ere, for why everybody 
knowed, as knowed anythink at all, that a nig- 
ger’s head was jest the hardest part of his hull 
body, and the safest part to hit him on with an 
axe handle, as Mister Draw recommends, if so be 
as. you don’t want to hurt him; if you do, it’s. 
jest as well to hit somewhere’s elst. And that 
if they carried them on their backs, or anywheres 
elst ’xceptin on their heads, they might likely 
chafe their black hides, ani do themselves some 
small sort of mischief—but that a full-blood 
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African can butt his head right up agin a three 
foot stun wall, and atween the scull bone that’s 
as thick as a Rhinoceroses and the wool that’s as 
solid as a hair mattress, he couldn’t hurt his- 
self, if he tried it on—and that’s what I niver 
heard tell of a nigger’s doin’ yet. No! it wer’ 
none of it no use, not a mite. It was—‘O my! 
Mr. Hardyman! O Lud! what a heard-harted, 
cru’l man you do be! Why you talks as all 
one’s of them unfot‘nit kritters warn’t of the 
same flesh and blood as we be!’ 

‘Waal! and I jist allow they arn’t neither. 
My flesh is white flesh anyhow—not a darned bit 
elst, jist as good as the King of England’s, for 
there was a king in England in them days, and 
my blood’s as red blood as runs in any lord’s 
veins, not a black drop in the hull mixter, for I’d 
have you to know my pooty mistress—for she 
was sweet pooty, I tell you—that we free native 
’Mericans, ain’t niggers noheow you can fix it, 
nor injunns nother—but jest ’s white as the 
whitest folks you see in Great Britain, though 
why, in thunder! they call it great, when it ain’t 
altogether, to take the hull on the three king- 
doms in wun, no bigger than three mod’rate 
sized states, I never could tell. Then she laffed, 
ever so merry, and with sich a sweet look in her 
face, and sich a roguish twinkle in her pretty 
vows—‘and she knowed that,’ she said, ‘very 
well, she wasn’t not so ign’rant as that, she 
knowed very well ’at from the very first day’s we 
landed on the Plymouth Rock we showed how 
much we thought on our white blood, and what 
a valley we set on it, when we wouldn’t have no 
red skins about us no how, but jest killed the 
varmints off, as they desarved, and tuk their 
huntin’ grounds to raise corn and punkins on, 
and warn’t that right surely ?—all for the good 
of the hull world and ‘“ the rest of mankind,” as 
Gin’ral Taylor said, and for the interests of 
civilization, not by no sort of keount for our 
own interests—and how we’d proved what we 
thought. on the niggers, seein’ that we made 
slaves on em all, and kept them allus a totin’ 
burthens, as was fitter for an elephant or a 
camel’s back, than from a man’s head, on top of 
their wool!’ ‘And that riled me some, and I up 
and telled her that it warn’t no ’Merican fashion, 
no how, to make niggers tote burthens on their 
wool, but a West Ingy fashion altogether, and 
that. a Noo Jarsey half Dutch nigger, much less 
a Varmont or a Noo York nigger would despise 
to tote anythin’ on his wool, if it was heavier 
least-ways than an old wool hat. ‘Why! dew 
tell,’ says she, ‘Mr, Hardyman. Why lauk a 
massy loves! How dew they tote their burthens 
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in ’Meriky’ ‘They don’t tote them anyways,’ 
says I, pretendin’ to be quite riled still. ‘Why 
you doosn’t go for to suppose that we'd be go 
barbarious in ’Meriky, as to make them poor, 


‘unfort’nit, misguided kritters ote their burthens. 


No! marm! In’Meriky, they wheels them in 
first-rate white oak, republican wheelbarrows— 
what d’ye think of that? Marm!’ ‘ Wheelbar- 
rers!’ cries she, clappin her little white hands— 
‘Oh! how delicious, and ‘how stupid of me never 
to think on wheelbarrers. Oh! dearme! I’m 
so glad, so glad, them poor critters shan’t never 
tote no more things on their heads, on our place, 
sure’s my name’s ’Marianne’—and her name 
was Marianne, tew; but ‘the niggers did carry 
suthin’ on their heads, on that place, tew, and a 
mighty cur’ous lookin’ sight it was. ‘I'll run 
and tell Henry,’ says she, ‘and Henry must 
import wheelbarrers, torights, for, now as | 
knows on it, I never could be answ’rable for the 
cru’lty of letting them onhappy humans be totin’ 
things on their heads, no more, all’s wun as if 
they was raal beasts of burthen. And where 
can Henry import wheelbarrers from,’ says she, 
‘Mr. Hardyman ? for now ’s I knows on’t, I can 
never rest day nor night, ontil its done, and the 
miseries of them mis’rable kritters is put an end 
tew.’ 

‘‘Waal, I telled her, as wheelbarrers was 
pooty plenty in Portland, and I didn’t misdoubt 
much, as ef so be, her man war to tell our cap’n, 
the cap’n of the old Ethan Allen, to get him a 
lot, he’d do it as slick as grease, and I guessed 
tew, as ef he’d be wantin’ five hundred or a thou- 
sand, takin’ them. hullsale like, they’d come 
pooty cheap. 

‘«Waal! to make a long story short, that ’ere 
gal never quit tormentin’ her man, day nor night, 
leastways I knows she didn’t days, and I allow 
she didn’t nights either, for he looked kind of 
pale and peaky, tell he promised her he’d send 
for them ere plagued wheelbarrers, and send for 
’em he did, tew; for he couldn’t deny her no- 
then’, though he said it was all nonsense, and it 
was all nonsense, tew; but I d’know as I'da 
ben much better able to refuse her, than he war. 

‘Waal! arter a while the old brig she sailed 
back for Portland, but I kind of concated that, 
between the fine climate and the good livin’, first 
rate eatin’ and drinkin’ it was I tell you, I was ® 
gainin’ on the consumption. So I allowed Id 
hold over till the next trip, and the cap’n he was 
charged to buy, or to have made, ef he couldn’t 
find ’em ready made, one hundred wheelbarrers, 
that the mis’rable darkies, big, fat, oily, laffing, 
merry critters, that knowed no more abeout 
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mis’ry than a Jew does abeout pork, mightn’t 
tote no more loads.on top of their heads, and to 
bring them over, when he come back, on the 
next -vy’ge. 

‘Waal! ’twas abeout tew months as the old 
prig was gone, ‘and fine times I had, I tell you! 
The cane harvest came, and the only consump- 
tion I had arter that, was a consumption of cane 
juice, and that’s a darned sight sweeter and 
more fattenin’ tew nor molasses, and of good old 
Jamaiky sperrits. And I kinder improved daily 
and my cough left me, and I grew most as fat 
and lazy, and I d’know ef I didn’t grow more ily 
than them mis’rable niggers. 

‘‘Waal! arter a time, the Ethan Allen she got 
back, and noos come as the wheelbarrers was 
thar, and as they’d be ready for delivery next 
arternoon. So the mistress she was tickled as 
anythin’ could be, you'd better believe; and 
everything was all right, and it was nothen’ else, 
but it war so smart of Mister Hardyman to think 
on them wheelbarrers, and so kind of Henry to 
git them wheelbarrers, and so happy as them 
mis’rable niggers ’ud be, when they'd get them 
nice noo wheelbarrers to roll afore them. Waal! 
we was sittin’ on the piazza, in front of the hus, 
drinkin’ cold shrub and water, and most oncom- 
mon good drinkin’ it is, I tell yew, if yew don’t 
know it without tellin’; and smokin’ best Havana 
plantashun cegars, and the lady she was a-bend- 
in’ over her Jew’s harp, ef so be it be a Jew’s 
harp, with her pretty delicate figger and white 
arms twanglin’ the strings along side on us; and 
the niggers they’d been sent down to the dock, 
with one of the black under overseers, to bring 
up the wheelbarrers. When soddently, jest as I 
turned to set down my glass on the table, what 
dye think I see, but them hondred mis’rable 
niggers a-marchin’ up, all in single file, each one 
on ’em with his arms stuck akimbo in his sides, 
and a bran noo wheelbarrer balanced on top of 
his wool. 

‘**¢Tuk’e here,’ says I, ‘mistress what-my- 
call-ye, here cum them mis’rable niggers, and 
you may jest skin me, ef they isn’t a-totin’ their 
burthens on top of their wool, jest all’s one’s ef 
they hadn’t got them fust-rate, Portland, white- 
oak, republican wheelbarrers !’ 

‘‘Waal! she gave one look down the street, 
as them niggers came up, singin’ some of their 
merriest kind of nigger tunes, laughing and 
rollickin’ along, each one of them with a wheel- 
barrer on top of his head, jest for all the world 
as if that was the nat’rallest place onder heaven 
whar to put it—then she gave me one other look, 
and sich a look I never got from that gal, afore 


nor after, and then, when her husband and I 
busted out into a roar of laughter, that one 
might a-heerd a mile off, and when all them hon- 
dred niggers, as had jest come into heerin’, 
hooted out into a roar tew, like the brayin’ of 
ten thousand jackasses, not that they knowed 
what we was a laughin’ at, but jest for sympathy 
and fun, and for the love of heerin’ their own 
noise—she busted out a cryin’ and cut stick up 
stairs into her own chamber, and slammed the 
door arter her like winkins’. I was thar, tew 
months arterward, but darn the word did I ever 
dare say about the mis’rable niggers or the 
wheelbarrers. The wheelbarrers they was all 
paid for and burnt up right stret away, that 
same night; and it’s to the best of my b’lief that 
if they’re both on ’em yet livin’, as I trust they 
be, and as happy as they desarve to be, arter 
their goodness to a poor humless Yankee stranger 
as hadn’t no claim on ’em, her husband hasn’t 
yet dared to let slip the word wheelbarrer from 
'that very day to this. And that’s the last I 
heerd on it, and it’s every word true’s holy 
scripter.” 

Great applause greeted Jack Hardyman’s 
story, the merit of which, by the way, consisting 
perhaps even more of the manner than of the 
matter, shows but faintly on paper, in comparison 
to the effect it produced, as delivered in Jack’s 
quaint vocabulary, queer, half Yankee accent, 
and with the dry wit, which was conspicuous in 
his character. The dram could not be denied, 
and was admitted at all hands to be well earned; 
and, that discussed, two or three pipes more 
were smoked, the coffee-kettle was emptied, re- 
plenished and hung over the fire, in order. that 
they might have a warm mouthful before starting 
after the giant cariboo, which it was determined 
that they sbould do, in no less than four distinct 
companies, before the paling of the earliest east. 

This done, and all their arrangements fully 
made, it was committed to the charge of Jothe 
to maintain a roaring fire all the night through, 
to look well to the coffee-kettle, and, above all 
things, to refrain, if he erred in all else, from 
feeding the dogs, as it was his wont to do, to ex- 
cess, during the night, whenever he was on 
watch. ’Ky Sly’s horologe was entrusted to his 
care, with strict injunctions that the whole party 
should be aroused and afoot, at the latest, by 
three o’clock in the morning, on pain, as Tom 
seriously endeavored to impress upon his mind, 
of some considerable pestigation of his shins 
with axe handles, to which awful menaces, de- 
livered in Tom’s gruffest tene, and with the most 
solemn bend of his shaggy brows, Jothe, who did 
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not in the least know his man, but only perceived 
that he was ‘a orful big-boned massa,’ as he 
afterward made it known, confidentially, to 
Frank, who was especially in his good graces, 
‘and about de cru’llest torkin’ ole man, dis nig- 
ger eber did hear tork. Why, lorra a gorra, 
Massa Foresta, he think no more, to hear ’um 
tork, a mashin’ up a ole brack man’s shins wid 
de ax handle, nor I’d tink a killin’ a ole coon or 
a pogsum in de moonlight. Terr’ble ferse ole 
massa he! Dis nigga take care not fend him 
no how. Gorra a mighty, he tork make ole 
brack man tremble like de leaf. Why, massa 
Foresta, he gwang to shoot both ’Siah Foster’s 
niggas, an’ he own Black Jake, stun dead, ’cos 
they afeerd to paddle up to fire on ole Injun 
point where dey say de Yankees kill a French 
Injuns, many years agone. Mighty stoopid 
niggas, fool niggas, them of ’Siah’s, and Brack 
Jake, I tink, not so berry much betta; to take 
ole oncle Jothe for de spook. Not look bery much 
like spook, you ‘llow dat, mass’ Forester, but 
not deserve to shoot ’um stun dead for be leetle 
piece stoopid and skeery. Mose brack mans 
skeery sometime or.other, sartain, be bery feard 
6f spooks. Sartain, ef mass’ Tom Draw shoot 
ebery color’ pusson he find feared of spooks, 
mass’ Draw hadn’t need come out, hereaway, 
into de woods to get shootin’, he find plenty to 
shoot at, arout his leavin’ old Orange county he 
so fond talk about.” 

At the time, however, he prudently contented 
himself with shaking his head solemnly, and re- 
cording a vow in the depth of his bosom, that he 
would neither feed the dogsnor be caught napping 
even for a moment’s space, nor be guilty of any 
possible delinquency, which should have weight to 
call down upon him the indignation of that 
‘¢terr’ble ferse ole man.” . 

Human resolves, however, are wéak, human 
temptations strong; and although, for some 
three or four hours after the hunters retired to 
their warm blankets and cozy beds of hemlock 
tips, Jothe persevered manfully in his design, 
and might have been seen heaping fresh logs on 
the roaring watch-fire, at every successive half 
hour, and only withdrawing occasionally to the 
smaller beacon, which his compatriots had kin- 
dled at a short distance, in order to solace his in- 
ward man with a share of the fust best cider 
sperrits, which ’Siah Foster’s negroes had, in 
reality, had the address to abstract from Tom 
Draw’s demijohn, and to conceal about their per- 
sons in their gourd bottles. At length the watch 
proved too long and the spirits too strong for 
him. The yah-yah-ya-ahs of the mirthful dar- 


kies, first, became fewer and farther between, 
then sank all together into silence; and, within 
half an hour after the contents of the last gourd 
were utterly exhausted, Jothe with his brother 
darkies, was fast asleep beyond the possibility 
of any one of the number being awakened by any 
less marked occurrence than the roasting of any 
one of their feet, which according to the time- 
honored custom of their people they had thrust 
almost into contact with the hot coals, to such a 
degree that the smell of the burning should 
arouse his fellows. 

Fortunately, perhaps, for Jothe’s wool, for, 
although his shins, had he but known it, were 
safe enough from all assaults of Tom’s axe han- 
dle, his topknot might have chanced to undergo 
a tweak or two, had the party overslept them- 
selves and so lost the cariboo through his negli- 
gence. Frank Forester, who was at no time a 
very heavy sleeper, especially when there was 
sport on the wind, woke of his own accord about 
two hours after the fire had been last replenished, 
and some three quarters of an hour before the 
time indicated for the reveillé. 

Proceeding at once to replenish the fire, he 
next crawled softly down to a sufficient proximity 
for his purpose, to the negro fire, ensconsed him- 
self behind a great granite boulder, within six 
feet of Jothe’s head, and commenced a low, 
modulated howl, gradually swelling and increas- 
ing in volume, until he calculated, that without 
arousing his own comrades, it would surely suf- 
fice to start the truant darkies, For a few min- 
utes he was in doubt whether his artifice would 
succeed; but, before long, he saw first one and 
then another black form move and roll over un- 
easily—then one and another hand scratch its 
owner’s or some other woolly poll, and at length, 
two or three black heads arise simultaneously, 
listen for a moment, and then dive frantically 
under the blankets which partially enshrouded 
them, as that doleful howl waxed louder, nearer 
and more doleful. 

‘*Wurra dat?” shouted old Jothe, at last, un- 
able to control himself any longer, and hoping, 
probably to drown his own terrors by his own 
noise. ‘*Wurra makee’ dat noise, dar? Wurra 
you do dat fur, you brack, nigga, rascal you?” 
partially suspecting some of his own friends. 

But thereupon Frank swelled his howl into 
such a hideous eldrich screech, that trusting no 
longer to the safeguard of. their blankets, they 
sprang to their legs, and broke for the camp, 
fancying that the presence of the white men could 
protect them even from the powers of the other . 
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‘««Gorra save us, it is de debil! it is de debil! 
in right airnest!” exclaimed old Jothe, to whose 
feet the extremity of terror had actually lent 
wings. ‘*De ebil one, he be among among us, 
Mass Draw!” 

But at this instant, Frank put the ivory mouth- 
piece of his key-bugle to his lips and wound 
the long well-known blast of the reveillé, till 
rock, wood, and hill sent back the keen clangor, 
and the roar of the falls itself was for the mo- 
ment overpowered and unheard among the shriller 
cadences. 

The heart of the mystery was plucked out, 
but while the whole alarum was ascribed, as 
usual, to Frank’s deviltry, and when old Jothe, 
ignorant how far his own delinquency was known 
or suspected, ventured to suggest that it was a 
“mighty oncomfortable way Massa Frank had of 
skeerin’ pussons in a mornin’, and mought be 
’twarn’t de more ’spectful way of returnin’ thanks 
arter de perils ob de night were ober.” Forester 
very briefly shut him up by inquiring, in a whis- 
per, whether he thought it would be much more 
comfortable, to a brack man, to be dancing about 
alternately on either leg, while the other was un- 
dergoing the dreaded process of mashing by ‘‘de 
terr’ble ferse ole man’g ax-handle;” and then 
suggested an inquiry, whether there might not 
possibly be an escape ‘‘from de perils ob de 
morning,” for which it was quite as good to ren- 
der up thanks, as there was in that from the 
perils of the night. 

After this, Uncle Jothe proceeded in profound 
silence to hand round the boiling coffee, the crust 
of bread which, with the bit of salt pork toasted 
in the blaze, was all the morning meal for which 
they intended to tarry, and the chasse, which the 
close, misty, damp descending fog rendered per- 
missible, even in Frank’s category, as strictly a 
preventive; and within half an hour the whole 
party were afloat and under way, with the excep- 
tion of Jack Hardyman, Alf Armiger, and Jothe, 
who remained behind, the latter to perform the 
part of camp-keeper, the two former to get on 
foot, when the sun should be three hours high, or 
about five hours after the departure of the boats, 
and to strike with the deer-hounds through the 
forest, directly to the marsh at the mouth of the 
rattling brook, in order to start the cariboo from 
lis lair, and either secure him by a happy shot 
themselves, or drive -him out across the lake to- 
ward Big Maple Island, where the others would 
lie in wait, to intercept him. 








Of the rest, Ky Sly and Fred Somerton led the 
way, pulling two pair of sculls in the light skiff, 
Tom closely following them, solus, in regard of 
sportsmen, but strongly manned with his three 
darkies, in his long canoe. These, it had been 
arranged, were to sweep across the lake for the 
farther side of the island, along the outer shore 
of which ’Ky was to creep until he should reach 
the swampy brake at the north-eastern end, 
leaving Tom and his dusky band to guard the 
south-western point. Frank, on reaching the 
embouchure of the lake, was instructed to paddle 
silently in shore up to the marsh, in which the 
cariboo was supposed to lie, and there to com- 
municate with Alf Armiger and Jack, and to take 
counsel of circumstances, trusting to good skill 
and to good fortune. ; 

The others started first, but Frank, as having 
less distance to paddle, tarried awhile by the fire 
to smoke his pipe, and well was it for him that 
he did so; for, before the sound of their paddles 
was lost in the distance, the mist grew thicker, 
changed into a drizzle, and it soon began to rain 
heavily. 

‘«¢ All now depends,” said he, ‘on how the wind 
comes out when the rain and fog lift, which they 
will do soon after sunrise. You will have to look 
sharp, Jack, it’s a chance if it don’t change.” 

‘*Ef it do, it’ll be to the south-westward, and 
that wont hurt us none,” replied that worthy. 

‘Well! it wont,” returned Frank; “and now 
I'll be going, but first I'll guard myself some- 
what against the weather,” and, with the word, 
he thrust a change of clothes into his oil-skin 
knapsack, covered his rifle with a casing of the 
same material, donned a MacIntosh overcoat 
and souwester, and entering his canoe, paddled 
away cheerily and comfortably, while his unfor- 
tunate friends, scarcely a mile a head of him, 
were shivering and grumbling, and one of them 
at least, ifdulging in no measured terms, equally 
at the condition of the weather, and what he was 
pleased to term the shiftlessness of his niggers, 
among the chill mist-wreaths and falling torrents, 
which soon lashed the river into a surface of 
dancing foam and bubbles, and thoroughly drench- 
ed the unfortunatés, who dared not provoke the 
scornful objurgations of their comrades, however 
much they might in truth desire it, by the aban- 
donment of the much miscalled sport, and a re- 
turn to the creature comforts and the cozy camp- 
fire. 














SOLOMON 


DE CAUS. 


[SEE ENGRAVING.] 


Our engraving of this personage, with his head 
in the bars of the Bicétre prison, represents one 
of the French traditions of science. This Solo- 
mon was a wise man at first and in the end—if 
we believe the aforesaid tradition—was looked 
upon as a fool—like the greater Selomon before 
him. The French sage lived in the commence- 
ment of the Seventeenth Century, and having ob- 
served the powers of steam, and pondered on 
them, in connection with mechanism, he was 
very earnest in his attempts to demonstrate what 
he knew, and to bring the subject under the no- 
tice of Cardinal Richelieu, the famous minister 
of Louis XIII. of France. The tradition is that 
he went besieging, and beseeching, and worrying 
that statesman so pertinaciously, that he was 
voted out of his senses with his hot water, his 
pistons, cranks, wheels, and so forth, and so 
taken and put, for the sake of quietness, into the 
lunatic asylum, where they kept him for some 
years. The painter intended to represent him at 
the moment when Marian de Lorme, the celebra- 
ted courtezan, goes, in company with the Mar- 
quis of Worcester, to see that place—according 


to a letter purporting to have been written to a 
friend by that lady, giving an account of the in- 


cident. Solomon sees the strangers, comes to 
the grating of his cell, and makes a vehement 
protest against the stupidity and injustice of 
what Micawber calls ‘his fellow-man”—using, 
in fact, the language of Paul, and telling them 
he was not mad. All this has a melo-dramatic 
air, suited to the effective genius of the French 
people, and flattering to their pride of scientific 
discovery. For, this Marquis of Worcester was 
the man who, in his ‘‘Scantlings of Invention,” 
published several years subsequently,*is consi- 
dered to have made the most significant procla- 
mation of the steam discovery before the times 
of Fulton and Watt. In our English histories of 
the invention, Solomon’s name is hardly men- 
tioned, and this slurring over must have appeared 
very unfair to the French. In the picture of M. 
Lecurieux he is brought into favorable juxtapo- 
sition with the English steam-theorist—favorable, 
that is, as respects the pride of his country; for 
the aspect of the poor fellow himself, or of his 
affairs, does not look very favorable under the 
circumstances. So much for poetical or pictorial 
justice. 

But, after all, it- has been shown and known 
that De Caus was not put into prison; and there- 
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fore, the interview did not take place. But what 
of that? Do you think one need swear to the 
truth of a picture, any more than that of a song ? 
Se non e¢ vero, e ben trovato: if it is not true, it is 
to the purpose. If the Niebuhrs and Gradgrinds 
and other stricklers for facts, will not allow us 
to take it for authentic, why, let us take it in a 
metaphorical sense, and it is worthy of all ac- 
ceptation—as representing the fate of the gene- 
rality of discovers and innovators. 

Since the beginning of the world, those men 
who set about getting up the steam, in an un- 
precedented way, have been snubbed, ill-treated, 
and shut up, as we know from the biographies 
of Socrates, Anaxagoras, Bruno, Roger Bacon, 
Galileo, and a crowd of others. Human nature 
in general is a large bundle of habits, loves what 
it is accustomed to, and dislikes all untried va- 
riety of being. : 

Our own Fulton found this. Though he only 
worked on a demonstrated and recognized fact 
of science, the people did not believe in him. 
When he rose upon a wind of prophecy and 
talked of sending great ships across the oceans 
of the world by steam and driving huge cars on 
land by the same, steady-going practical men 
smiled at his enthusiasms, refusing to be taken 
in. They were up to that sort of thing—they 
were ‘‘rough and tough J. Bs.” Away to Eu- 
rope, therefore, wandered the theorist—the Pil- 
grim of the Piston—so to speak. He was in 
France at the close of the consulate, and laid his 
hot-water schemes before the sallow First Consul 
himself. The latter affected science, while his 
thoughts ran on war. But he grew tired of Ful- 
ton’s importunity, and once, when the vapor- 
maker was coming again, cried out in vexation: 
‘‘Will no one rid me of this American fool ?” 
They all then said the man of steam was de- 
mentit—out of his senses—a lunatic. We don’t 
say Bonaparte put Fulton into an asylum; we 
have not heard of it. We are not sure, however, 
that, 200 years hence, such will not be one of 


‘the traditions of science; and some artist will 


make a picture on the subject. There will be 
the First Consul and Josephine, in the centre, 
and Fulton peeping through a grate, holding the 
stars and stripes in one hand, a steamer-model 
in another, and singing Yankee Doodle in a fierce 
fragmentary manner. Well, Fulton went away 
from France and applied to John Bull. As it 
was war time, the latter gave him something to 
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do in the way of blowing-up; and he managed 
to destroy some French ships in the channel, with 
his detonating machinery. At last, to get rid of 
him, the English ministers gave him a sum of 
money; Whereupon he came’home and began to 
put his crotehets in execution, pretty much at his 
own expense. He got up the “Clermont” on 
the river Hudson, where he found the genuine 
descendants of Wouter Van Twiller, a hundred 
thousand strong, ¢wiffling sagaciously round his 
work. The world knows the rest: 
Cetera norunt 
Et Tagus et Ganges, forsan et Antipodes! 

Then we haye the attempts of Professor Page 
and others to get a motor out of electro-magne- 
tism; of Ericsson to impel ships by the chemistry 
of the air—the antagonism of hot and cold; and 
of others to create a fuel from water—things 
which are looked on with disfavor or doubt—and 
considered delusions by the majority. But, as 





Lamartine well says, delusions are, in general, 
truths which present themselves before their 
time—matters not chronologically ripe; and we 
confidently believe there shall yet be ships and 
locomotives set going with air chemistry and 
magnets, and water doing duty for anthracite. 
We hope, however, these consummations will not 
delay for 200 years, like steam—which, being 
recognized in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, did not come properly to its work till 
the nineteenth. Men arrive very slowly at the 
knowledge of the Cosmos. The world is in its 
infancy, and the increased development of its 
powers and elements will yet make it something 
very different from what we see. But to that 
mere glorious earth we shall be very indifferent ; 
unless indeed the spirit-rappers say truth. We 
wish it may be so, We should be happy to have 
a knowledgable peep at the mundane state of 
things in 2055. 





THE DEAN’S 


DAUGHTER. 


BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 


2. 


AUTUMNAL sunshine seems to fall 

With riper beauty, mellower, brighter, 
On every favored garden wall 

Whose owner wears the mystic mitre ; 
And apricots and peaches grow, 

With hues no cloudy weather weakens, 
To ripeness laymen never know, 

For deans, and canons, and archdeacons:. 


II. 


Dean Willmott’s was a pleasant place, 

Close under the cathedral shadows ; 
Old elm trees lent it antique grace ; 

A river wandered through the meadows. 
Well-ordered vines and fruit trees filled 

The terrace walks; no branch had gone astray 
Since monks, in horticulture skilled, 

Had planned those gardens for their monast’ry. 


{iI. 


Calm, silent, sunny: whispereth 
No tone about that sleepy Deanery, 
Save when the mighty organ’s breath 
Came husht through endless aisles of greenery 
No eastern breezes swung in air 
The great elm boughs, or erisped the ivy : 
The powers of nature seemed aware 
Dean Willmot’s motto was ‘‘ Dormivi.’’ 








IV. 


can Willmott’s mental life was spent 

In Arabic and architecture: 
On both of these most eloqguent— 

It was a treat to hear him lecture. 
His dinners were exceeding fine, 

His quiet jests extremely witty - 
He kept the very best port wine 

In that superb cathedral city. 


Vv 


But oh, the daughter of the Dean! 
The Laureate’s self could not describe her : 
So sweet a creature ne’er was seen 
Beside Eurotas, Xanthus, Tiber. 
So light a foot, a lip so red, 
A waist so delicately slender— 
Not Cypres, fresh from Ocean’s bed, 
Was half so white and soft and tender. 


Vi. 


Heigho! the daughter of the Dean! 
Beneath those elm trees apostolic, 
While autumn sunlight danced between, 
We two had many a merry frolic. 
Sweet Sybil Willmott! long ago 
To your young heart was love a visitor : 
And often have I wished to know 


i How you could marry a solicitor. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


(Queen Mary goes to Glasgow to see her sick husband— 
Their Interviews—The three forged letters—Writing 
of them impossible—Darnley conveyed in a litter to 
Edinburgh—He refuses to lodge in Craigmillar Castle 
—Goes to Kirk of Field House—Morton comes from 
England to Whittingham Castle, and confers with 
Maitland; Archibald Douglas, and Bothwell—The 
Murder arranged—Mary’s visits to Darnley—Spends 
some time with him on the fatal night—Wedding at 
Holyrood—Strangling of Darnley. 


Fair Christabelle to his chamber goes, 
Her maidens following nye; 
O, well, she saith, how doth my Lord? 
O, sick, thou fair Ladye! 
Sin CavuLing, 


This ae night, this ae night— 
Every night and alle! 
Fire and sleet, and candle-light, 
And Christe receive thy soule! 
OuLp BALLaD. 

We now come to the closing scenes of Darn- 
ley’s life. The queen, who had written kind 
letters to her husband, and promised to go to 
see him when the worst of his disease should be 
over, set out for Glasgow on 24th of January, to 
keep her word. From this point her movements 
and acts begin to be involved in an increased 
degree of calumny and doubt. The reader has 
to distinguish between what is dramatic and 
what is true; no easy task; for, instead of plain 
records of events, we have the forgeries and 
after-thoughts of those who, desiring by the 
most unscrupulous means, to destroy the Catholic 
sovereignty of Scotland, have left us a narrative 
whieh screens themselves and criminates Mary 
Stuart. Knowing, now, their deadly purposes, 
as revealed in the subsequent confessions of 
Morton, Archibald Douglas, Huntley, Argyll, 
and others, we must move distrustfully where 
so many true lights have been extinguished, and 
false lights hung out, The generality of readers 


trace Mary at this time by the narrative of the 
murderers, manufactured, for the benefit of his- 
tory, two years later by their scribes. But, 
thanks to Chalmers, Strickland, and others, we 
still find facts enough to carry us right in this 
labyrinth. 
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Buchanan and the rest, preparing their docu- 
ments, after Mary’s imprisonment ih England, 
have set forth that three of those superfluous, 
remorseless Casket epistles to the Earl of Both- 
well, were written by Mary, from Glasgow. To 
suit this correspondence, they give her, by Mur- 
ray’s post facto journal, three days to sojourn in 
that city—showing that she wrote to him a long 
and fully self-criminating letter per day—an am- 
ple evidence, no doubt, of great wickedness and 
wantonness—to say nothing of the bracelets she 
worked for him, at the same time. They make 
her quit Edinburgh on 21st of January, reach 
Glasgow on 23d, and leave iton 27th. Buta cou- 
ple of little facts derange that story. There are 
two documents among the Scottish archives, show- 
ing Mary’s signature to a warrant, making one 
Inglis, tailor to her infant son, and also to a 
precept, confirming a life-rent in land to James 
Boyd, and Margaret Chalmer, his wife; and 
these are dated 24th January. There is another 
document—a grant to Archibald Edmonstone— 
which she signed on the same day, in Darnley’s 
name, as well as her own—his signature being 
usually fixed by a stamp, in his absence. The 
24th, then, was the day on which she left Edin- 
burgh, and proceeded, accompanied by her train, 
in which were the earls of Huntley and Bothwell, 
to Lord Livingstone’s house, at Callender, where 
she supped and slept. Next day she journeyed 
to Glasgow, which she reached on the evening 
of the 25th. It is a fact admitted on all sides, 
that she left that place on Monday morning, 
27th. So that there seems to have been, after 
all, but the space of a single day—and that a 
day of matins, masses, vespers, receptions, and 
so forth—in which to get through the three 
desperate letters, putting the bracelets, as be- 
fore, out of the question. Many can believe 
that a rapid, licentious penwoman could achieve 
these things, bracelets and all, by a vigorous 
effort, in three days. But the other chronology 
is too hard for any belief; and so the first in- 
stalment of the Casket suffers, we fear, a fatal 
disparagement. But the moral internal evidence 
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against these forgeries stands in no need of cor- 
roboration. As Miss Strickland well observes, 
we have hundreds of letters written by Mary, 
and can easily see—what perhaps could not be 
so clearly seen till our own day—that she never 
could have written the coarse, guilty, clumsy 
epistles concocted by Lethington and his assist- 
ants, and meant to impose on the popular imagi- 
nation in an age of ignorance, when prejudice 
and passion were so strongly mingled with the 
judgments of men. 

The narrative of that time, not only under- 
takes to tell us what the queen thought with 
respect to Bothwell, but also what she said to 
Darnley, and how she acted toward him. A 
suborned witness, Crawford, came out two years 
subsequently to this date, and at the suggestions 
of the earls of Lennox and Murray, put together 
his recollections of the Glasgow sojourn; and his 
statement has been for us, the history of that 
interval. The evidence of this man, one of Len- 
nox’s adherents, is unworthy of implicit belief. 
It bears a very curious and suggestive resem- 
blance, in its facts and statements, to the three 
letters got up to misrepresent the queen’s feel- 
ings during her stay at Glasgow. The resem- 
blance is so close, that it betrays the purpose of 
those fraudulent ex-post-factors. 

Qn her arrival at Glasgow, Mary, instead of 
coing into the castle where Lennox was, took up 
her lodging in the house of Hamilton, Archbishop 
of Glasgow, in the city.’ That night she went to 
see Darnley in the castle, Crawford seems to 
have been his chamberlain, and to have looked 
and listened, on all occasions, for the purpose of 
observing the conversation of the queen and her 
husband, and reporting it to Lennox, who, shut 
up in his own apartment, never once came into 
Mary’s presence. His deposition, arranged on 
the suggestions of his master, and received by 
the English Commissioners in 1568, is not, as we 
have said, to be relied on—though it gives an 
idea of what passed between the queen and Darn- 
ley;—‘*some truth there is, but dashed and 
brewed with lies.” It says, that after the first 
greeting, sharp, bitter, and reproachful recrimi- 
nations were exchanged; which is not improba- 
ble; when we consider that Darnley was quick 
of temper and discontented. This, however, 
must be taken with the facts that he was, as 
Crawford says, extremely delighted to see the 
queen, and that Knox sneers at his uxoriousness. 
They had an explanation concerning the report 
that the queen was about to arrest him, and 
came apparently to an understanding on that 
matter, Crawford says the king complained 











that Mary would stay with him but for short in- 
tervals; a falsehood—seeing that it was he him- 
self who always swerved aside in displeasure, 
and quitted the queen. It is also stated that 
he wished she should share his apartment; and 
that she replied he must first be purified from 
the effects of his disease. 

The queen could see that thig last had been 
very severe; for the physicians had ordered his 
head to be shaved; and he had now a pale, bald, 
unlovely look. She told him she had come to 
remove him to a healthier locality where she 
may often visit him, and had prepared a soft and 
easy litter for the purpose. He replied that he 
was very well pleased with the arrangement, and 
hoped that, for the future, they would live more 
like husband and wife. The queen then gave 
him her hand, assuring him she would love him 
as well as ever, and he promised to do all she bade 
him, and love all she loved. This was a perfect 
reconciliation; and Crawford’s report could not 
entirely slur over the fact. It shows that Mary 
treated Darnley with great gentleness and kind- 
ness, and that he in return had a perfect confi- 
dence in her affection. When she told him that 
she had prepared the Castle of Craigmillar for 
his reception, he at once assented and prepared 
to spend there the time still wanting to his per- 
fect recovery. 

Mary’s purpose in removing Darnley, was to 
keep him free from the influence of Lennox, a 
man who was always urging his son to assume 
a king’s authority in the state. Accordingly, 
the royal party left Glasgow on the morning of 
27th of January, the invalid being comfortably 
carried in a litter between two horses. That 
night they slept at Callender. Next day they 
went to Linlithgow, where they stayed two 
nights: On the 30th, they approached Edin- 
burgh; and Murray’s journal, made subsequently 
for Cecil’s guidance, takes care to record how 
Bothwell ‘‘kept tryste with the queen, meeting 
her by the way she brought the king to Edin- 
burgh.” The simple fact being, that the Earl 
of Bothwell, who, as Sheriff of the Lothians, was 
bound to furnish her majesty with an escort 
whenever she traveled within his district, came, 


-as usual, to do his duty, with a crowd of gentle- 


men. - On her arrival in Edinburgh, Mary found 
that Darnley had ehanged his mind respecting 
Craigmillar, and expressed a reluctance to go 
there. Lennox had found means, through Capt. 
Crawford, to excite the young man’s distrust of 
Sir Simon de Preston, castellan of that fortalice, 
supposing that Mary would be obliged to take 
him to Holyrood, after all—as was the wish of 
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the patient himself. A new arrangement was 
now necessary, and Murray and his friends pro- 
posed the house of Robert Balfour, Provost of 
of the Collegiate Church of St. Mary—a dwelling 
situated in a healthy open place, called the Kirk 
of Field. It was well understood that in conse- 
quence of his heavy sickness and delicate condi- 
tion, brought about by his gross excesses, he 
could not go to live with the queen and his child, 
till he had undergone the cleansing prescribed 
by the custom of the time. He was accordingly 
escorted, in an evil hour, to the gate of the 
deadly Kirk of Field, the owner of which was 
brother of the man who drew up the bond of as- 
sassination, and of course, one of the conspi- 
rators. 

Darnley having got into his new lodging, the 
queen gave orders that it should be made as 
comfortable as possible. Servais de Conde, her 
Master of the Wardrobe, arranged in it a pre- 
sence-chamber, with a dais, and chair of state, 
called a canapé, covered with red.and yellow 
taffeta; and a bed-chamber, with a bed of violet 
velvet, double valenced, ornamented with gold and 
silver lace, and furnished with a silk palliase, 
mattress, bolster, pillows and pillow-cases, and 
coveriets. Along with these, there were several 
velvet cushions, a little table, with a cloth of 
green velvet, a high chair and cushion of violet 
velvet, and sixteen pieces of tapestry for his 
chamber, the wardrobe and the hall. The entire 
place, in fact, was furnished in a manner suita- 
ble to the rank of the queen’s husband, and 
Darnley expressed himself satisfied with every- 
thing that was done. Leaving him to become 
acquainted with his last home on earth, we must 
revert to the proceedings of the chief conspirators. 

About the time of Queen Mary’s arrival in 
Edinburgh with Darnley, the Earl of Morton, 
coming from his English exile into Scotland, ar- 
rived at his Castle of Whittingham, in Hadding- 
tonshire—a solitary fortress in a forest, about two 
days’ journey from the capital. The castellan 
of this place was his kinsman, Sir William Doug- 
las, brother of Archibald Douglas, the emissary, 
who went backward and forward on the business 
of murder; and here was arranged the plan of 
Darnley’s taking off. The Earl of Bothwell and 
Secretary Maitland held interviews with Morton 
and the Douglases, in the garden at Whitting- 
ham; and a tree is still pointed out under which 
they are said to have had their sinister conversa- 
tions. Morton, when overtaken about fourteen 
years later by the slow-paced, yet sure arrest of 
justice, and about to be beheaded for this mur- 
der, by the son of the murdered man, said he 





was consenting to it, on condition Bothwell 
and Lethington could procure the ‘handwrite” 
of the queen, sanctioning the business. After 
his fellow-conspirators had reached Edinburgh, 
they failed, he said, to send him the promised 
autograph, after which he had nothing farther 
to do in the matter, but went to the house of his 
nephew, the Earl of Angus, at St. Andrews, and 
staid there. Young says, 


‘A death-bed’s a detector of the heart.”? 


But history and experience show the contrary ; 
and the instances are few in which criminals, in 
their last moments, tell the whole truth. Morton 
pretended he could not countenance ‘the deed- 
doing,” because the queen had not encouraged 
him to it! History has set that subterfuge 
aside. Morton was, with Murray, the head of 
the plot, and his kinsman, Archibald Douglas, 
the right hand; Bothwell can only be regarded 
as the left. This rash, hazardous, vain-glorious 
border chief was just the man to enter into such 
a project, head-foremost, urged by the cool, 
calculating leaders of the conspiracy, who stood 
aloof and set their instruments to work. Both- 
well, doubtless, really believed it would be doing 
the queen a service to get rid of the raw, sensual, 
giddy Darnley, and it seems certain that Murray, 
Lethington, and the rest, excited his insane am- 
bition by hinting the fitness of such an energetic 
Protestant nobleman to be Mary’s next husband. 
For, we may be very sure that the subsequent 
signing of the bond at Ainsley’s Supper, (bind- 
ing the chief peers of Scotland to support Both- 
well’s claim to her hand,) was no sudden thing; 
but part of a foregone conclusion; part of a 
deep-laid conspiracy to urge the Queen of Scots 
to destruction. 

The house of the Kirk of Field, in which Darn- 
ley now lay, stood about three quarters of a mile 
from Holyrood. At one time it was outside the 
city wall, in the fields; but at this juncture, it 
lay just within it, on the spot at present occupied 
by the College of Edinburgh. - The dwelling was 
so close to the wall, that a little postern led 
through the latter from the outside into the 
kitchen. It comprised four rooms. On the 
lower floor were two of them—the kitchen and a 
chamber, occupied as a sleeping apartment by 
Mary when she remained all night. The room 
corresponding to the latter, overhead, was Darn- 
ley’s; and over the kitchen was a gallery, oF 
wardrobe, used as a servant’s room, and haying 
a window in it over the postern and looking into 
a lane. In the latter apartment, five attendants 
slept, and a man named Taylor had his couch in 
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Darnley’s own chamber. Underneath the whole 
lay a cellarage, rough with the masonry of 
which the house was constructed, and exhibiting 
the blocks of the foundation—huge stones which 
were soon to be torn from their places and hurled 
into the air on all sides. 

For ten days young Henry Stuart lay living 
in that dreadful house, visited almost every day 
by the queen and her company. Her coming 
always gave him the greatest pleasure and to- 
ward night he would often prevail on her to stay 
much later than she had intended. In view of 
this, and willing to gratify the invalid, she or- 
dered the room under his to be fitted up with a 
bed, and slept in it several nights. In the day- 
time, she and the ladies of the court would often 
come and walk in the gardens of a ruined Domi- 
nican convent, lying close to the king’s lodging, 
and sing duetts with Lady Reres, to amuse him. 
She would also bring the musicians from Holy- 
rood, to play in the same place. Such is the 
evidence of those who have recorded the circum- 
stances of that time; and everything shows that 
Mary and Darnley were on the most cheerful 
terms, and that the latter was apparently dis- 
posed to be more moderate and amenable for the 
future. Going into his room one day, she saw 
him writing to his father; and, reading the let- 
ter, at his request, she found he had been saying 
the kindest things of her, and expressing his 
belief that everything would, change for the 
better. 

The hour was now at hand when Darnley was 
to be strangled by the hands of the Douglases, 
assisted by the Hamiltons and Balfours. A his- 
toric attention to the events of this period enables 
us to perceive that Bothwell plays a collateral 
and minor part in this murder—an atrocity par- 
ticipated by a crowd of over thirty men engaged 
in three parties. Bothwell furnished some of 
the powder which blew up the king’s lodging; 
but Archibald Douglas and some nameless as- 
sassins were those who directly slew him; and 
the Balfours were those who prepared the secret 
mines in the cellar, and gave the murderers easy 
ingress to the house. Bothwell has been a by- 
word long enough, and time and inquiry have 
destroyed the influence of the anti-Stuart histo- 
rians. Whittaker and Chalmers were right in 
terming that reckless chief the ‘‘cat’s paw” of 
the deeper and more cold-blooded homicides— 
Murray, Morton, Lethington, and others, acting 
in close understanding and eoncert with Ran- 
dolph, Bedford, and Cecil. 

In trying to comprehend the catastrophe of 
the Kirk of Field—in itself only part of a great 











scheme of destruction—we must remember that 
the conspirators and murderers of Darnley in- 
fluenced the examinations, trials and history of 
that time, for the next fifteen years, stifling the 
truth by every means in their power, and leaving 
a series of false statements and records to sct 
men of future ages by the ears. 

From the evidence of Bothwell’s servants, Hay, 
Powrie, Wilson, Hubert, and others, we gather, 
that a little before the assassination, Bothwell 
proposed it to them as a thing resolved on by the 
nobility, and that they had consented. He or- 
dered gunpowder to be brought in mails from 
Dunbar, and placed in his lodging at Holyrood. 
He also recommended, as chamberman to the 
queen, a servant of his own, named Hubert, or 
French Paris, and from this man Bothwell con- 
trived by threats and promises.to procure the 
key of the queen’s bed-room—the chamber under 
Darnley’s. Hubert, in his first confession, says 
that he expostulated with Bothwell, and being 
told that the lords were in the plot, asked him 
what part a certain very honorable and prudent 
nobleman—that is, the Earl of Murray—would 
take in the matter. Bothwell’s answer to this 
was, ‘‘ My Lord of Murray—my Lord of Murray! 
He will neither help nor hinder; but it is all 
one!” Seeing that Hubert gave this answer at 
a time when Murray was at the head of affairs, 
we. may be sure the earl’s complicity was an 
undeniable fact—a thing which he could not pre- 
tend to ignore; otherwise that piece of evidence 
would not have been recorded. 

Sunday, 9th February, 1567, was the last day 
of Henry Darnley’s life. The previous evening, 
the queen had remained in his apartment to a 
late hour, and this evening she was to visit him 
again. On the morning of the Sabbath, the pru- 
dent Earl of Murray, knowing what was to hap- 
pen before the rising of another sun, came to the 
queen and asked her permission to cross the 
Firth into Fife, to visit his countess, who had 
sent him word, he said, that she was ill of a 
burning fever with pustules. The queen wished 
him to delay till after the departure of the Savoy- 
ard embassy, which was to leave Edinburgh next 
mornirg. But he was steadily resolved to go, 
saying his wife was in danger of premature child- 
birth, and may possibly be dead before his arri- 
val. So the cautious Earl of Murray departed 
precipitately, in the shrewd hope of preserving 
his good name in the eyes of the world, and the 
estimation of posterity. 

This Sunday was a day of gayety at Holyrood. 
In the Chapel-Royal, Sebastian Paiges was mar- 
ried to Margaret Carwood, the queen’s waiting- 
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woman—the same who, twenty years subsequent- 
ly, bound the eyes of her dying mistress in Fo- 
theringay. Mary appeared at the wedding- 
dinner, in compliment to those who had served 
her so faithfully, and with that feeling of consi- 
deration for her servants, which was one of the 
finest traits of her character, and marked it to 
the close. She also promised to come to the 
mask and late supper, which were to wind up 
their festivities. Meantime, she proceeded, with 
the chief persons of her court, to sup with the 
Bishop of Argyll, who had prepared a farewell 
banquet for the Savoyard embassy. This enter- 
tainment commenced at five o’clock in the even- 
ing; and, about eight o’clock, the queen, who 
seemed in very cheerful spirits on that day, rose 
to go to the Kirk of Field house and sit, as usual, 
with the invalid for some time. She was accom- 
panied by the earls of Huntley, Argyll, Cassilis, 
and other nobles, with several ladies. The Ear] 
of Bothwell, who had sat at the banquet, a per- 
turbed and anxious guest, instead of accompany- 
ing the queen, with the rest, went to his apart- 
ments at Holyrood, where he had ordered Dal- 
gleish, Powry, Wilson, Hay, and others, should 
stand ready for his coming. He found them on 
his arrival, and commanded that the gunpowder 
contained in a trunk and a leathern bag, should 
be carried at once to the Kirk of Field. 

Bothwell then proceeded to look for the Laird 
of Ormiston and Hob, his uncle, Hepburn of 
Bolton, and Hay of Tallo. These he found out 
and ordered to go to the Blackfriar’s Garden, 
adjoining the Provost’s house, and there receive 
from Dalgleish and the rest the powder which 
they carried. After this, he hastened to the king’s 
lodgings and went up stairs, where the queen 
was sitting with Darnley in his apartment, sur- 
rounded by several ladies and noblemen, who 
had come to congratulate him on his recovery. 
Bothwell stood near the door, partly hidden from 
the queen’s view by a knot of gentlemen, and 
conversed in a vacant manner with the earls of 
Argyll and Cassilis. In spite of his natural 
recklessness, the heart of the border chief beat 
thick and fast, as he glanced now and then at 
the two who sat that night on the dais, the queen 
looking and conversing cheerfully, and Darnley 
evidently gratified by the courtly attendance 
around him, There were others of the nobles 
then in presence whose agitation was only less 
than Bothwell’s, inasmuch as they were not to 
take a direct share in what they knew must hap- 
pen. Just then the perturbation of Bothwell’s 


mind was greatly increased by the sound of 
trampling, which he could hear from the hall. 








Slipping down hastily, he found that the noise 
was occasioned by those who were bringing in 
the powder. The trunk was found too large for 
the postern door, and Hay and Ormiston were 
obliged to take out the bags and bring them in 
singly. Hubert stood trembling at the door of 
the queen’s bed-room, as they passed into it, and 
laid the sacks on the floor. At this moment they 
were startled by the angry face and muttered 
curse of Bothwell, who had come down in the 
dark— 

‘‘My God!” he exclaimed, between his teeth, 
‘what a din ye make! They may hear, above, 
all ye do!” 

An explanation followed, and in a few minutes 
the contents of the trunk and mail were stowed 
away in the queen’s room. Bothwell, Hepburn, 
and Hay, then entered the chamber without a 
light. At the end of a few moments the former 
came out alone, leaving the other two behind. 
He then locked the door, and bid Hubert keep 
the key in his pocket. 

‘*They must remain in that room,” he said, in 
a stern undertone, in answer to the bewildered 
look of the servant, ‘‘1 shall be back anon. Now 
follow me up stairs, fool, and wear not such a 
vile, wo-begone face. It may hang every one of 
ye. Do ye hear?” 

In another moment Bothwell stood among 
those nearest the door, and Hubert came close 
behind him. The queen had already alluded to 
the lateness of the hour more than once; but 
now saying it was eleven o’clock, and that she 
must not disappoint the bridal folks, she rose to 
say she would go to the abbey. A movement 
took place accordingly, and she bid the invalid 
good-night, in a very kind manner. 

‘‘The torches! The queen’s torches!” was 
now heard from several voices of the company, a8 
Mary descended the narrow stair and passed out 
through the little postern door into the lane. Here 
she found her litter in waiting, and getting into 
it, was carried directly toward Holyrood; the 
gentlemen of the household walking on each side 
with flambeaus in their hands. Having reached 
the palace, Mary, followed by her company, went 
up to the apartment where the marriage festivi- 
ties were held. Everything looked gay, and the 
queen, surrounded by the countesses of Argyll, 
Mar, Athol, Bothwell, and the rest of her court, 
appeared to share in the general cheerfulness of 
the occasion. Bothwell was there, too, in his 
court-dress of velvet hose, passamented and truss- 
ed with silver, and his black satin doublet, and 
trying, by an appearance of bustle, as he assisted 
his countess in the business of the entertainment, 
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to hide the perturbation of his thoughts. His 
eye often followed Hubert in the midst of the 
company, and it was with a feeling of alarm and 
anger he saw that unfortunate man standing in 
a corner and looking absorbed in some terrifying 
train of thought. Coming up to him, and speak- 
ing in a low voice, the earl muttered— 

««Look ye, man, if ye draw the queen’s atten- 
tion by that face of thine, and lead to any ques- 
tioning, I swear ye shall have such a dressing as 
ye shall remember as long as ye have life.” 

Frightened by these threats, Hubert took the 
first opportunity of slinking away and hiding his 
ill-omened visage in some darker part of the 
palace. 

Meantime, the queen having heard music, wit- 
nessed some of the masquing, and drunk a loving 
cup to the health of the thankful bride and 
bridegroom, bade them all good night, and about 
twelve o’clock, passed out to her own apartment, 
leaning on the arm of the Countess of Argyll, 
In the midst of the breaking up, Bothwell went 
to his chamber, and throwing a horseman’s cloak 
over his finer dress, went down to where his ser- 
vants were waiting his farther commands. In a 
few minutes a group of five or six men passed 
stealthily out of Holyrood in the direction of the 
Canongate. 

“Who goes there?” exclaimed the sentinel at 
the queen’s gate, seeing them approach in silence. 

‘‘ Friends !” 

When the soldier asked, ‘* What friends?” the 
reply was— 

“ Friends of my Lord Bothwell.” 

And so they passed on. At the Netherbow 
Port they roused the porter Galloway to get up 
and open the gate for them. He asked them 
where they had been at that hour, and they re- 
plied they had been at the palace, to see the fes- 
tivity. They then proceeded toward the house 
of the Kirk of Field, and having reached the 
back wall or dyke of the town, Hubert climbed 
over, bidding the rest remain for awhile. In 
about a quarter of an hour, during which the 
latter searcely exchanged a whisper, he returned, 
along with Hay of Tallo and Hepburn of Bolton, 
who had been left in the queen’s chamber with 
the powder. When they were all again together, 
it was understood that a piece of tow was burning 
in such a way that it would soon reach the pow- 
der, The evidence of these men goes on to say 
that they all stood for a long time in suspense, 
till at last, Bothwell himself grew impatient, and 
Wished to go back to examine the fuse. For it 
is stated that the earl accompanied them on this 
occasion. But that is not likely. The business 





to be effected after he had left Hay and Hepburn 
in charge of the train, was such that they and 
the other servants could easily see it done; and 
everything seems to show that Bothwell, like Mor- 
ton, Murray, and the rest, left the accomplishment 
of the work to his subordinates. After these had 
stood together for a space, which seemed ten 
times as long as the reality, they saw the house 
rise with a crack like the discharge of artillery. 
Every dwelling in Edinburgh shook in the con- 
cussion, and the citizens, starting from sleep, 
thought they had been visited by an earthquake. 
The conspirators then fled; making the best of 
their way to their homes and places of conceal- 
ment, and avoiding the citizens, who now began 
to come out by twos and threes into the streets 
to ask the cause of that sudden uproar. 

Such are the statements on’ which writers and 
others have, in general, founded their conclusions 
in this dreadful matter. Bothwell is put promi- 
nently forward as the chief actor, in dramatic 
accordance with the idea which makes the mur- 
der the result of a household antipathy. But a 
closer investigation points us to other parties, 
who were certainly the most direct agents in the 
business. The evidence of Dalgleish, Powry, 
Hay, and the others, indicating Bothwell, ignores 
the codperation of Archibald Douglas and the Bal- 
fours—adherents of the party which presided at 
the trials. But it was for this bloody work that 
the Douglases came back from exile; and the 
Balfours were the men who arranged in the cel- 
larage of the Kirk of Field the hidden gunpowder 
by which the whole masonary of that house was 
dislocated and “dung into dross.” The bags of 
gunpowder placed by Bothwell’s men in the 
queen’s room, could never have made so complete 
a wreck. That underground work of the Bal- 
fours was put beyond a doubt by the evidence 
of Binning and Gairdner at the time of Morton’s 
trial, in 1581, thus throwing, as Miss Strickland 
well shows, a flash of suggestive light on the 
dark history of that catastrophe. Again—as 
respects the Hamiltons, who were certainly in 
concert with the murderers, it is a significant fact, 
that four years later, when the Earl of Lennox 
was regent, he hanged Hamilton, Archbishop of 
St. Andrews, for complicity in the murder of 
Henry Darnley. This hanging of an archbishop 
made as great a noise in Scotland at that time as 
the killing of that other Archbishop of St. An- 
drews, who, near a century later, was shot on 
Magus Muir; and the motive for it was a thing 
recognized and beyond question. 

Buchanan, who was on the spot, and seems to 
state the general impression, says there were 
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two parties at the killing of the king, along with 
that of Bothwell. He states that the Archbishop 
of St. Andrews, who lived close to the Kirk of 
Field, sent eight Hamiltons out of his house, on 
the night of the murder, to take part in it; and 
that, using false keys, which had been supplied 
to them by the Balfours—a fact which appears 
in the confession of Ormiston—these men entered 
Darnley’s room, and having strangled him and 
his servant, took them both through the postern 
and flung them into an orchard lying beyond. 
After which, he says, they blew up the house. 
It would seem, however, that it was Archibald 
Douglas who directly slew the king, or saw his 
servants do the deed. According to the testi- 
mony of Binning and Gairdner, (at Morton’s 
trial,) this Archibald left his house on the night 
of the murder, wearing a steel cap on his head, 
light armor on his breast, with velvet mules 
(moulds, slippers) on his feet, and, accompanied 
by those men, his servants, proceeded to the Kirk 
of Field. Here he and others, using false keys, 
got into the house, with a muffled tread, and 
killed Darnley, and his servant, Taylor. When 
Archibald came back from ‘‘the deed-doing,” 
they said his clothes were full of clay and dirt, 
and he had lost one of his mools—which was 
afterward discovered in the ruins of the house. 
His men, passing away from the scene when the 
deed was done, met several other men with vails 
on their faces in Thropstow’s Wynd, and recog- 
nized the voice of Provost Balfour, the owner of 
the house. At the same time they saw John 
Maitland, brother of Secretary Maitland, join 
them, and putting his two hands over his own 
mouth, make a gesture of silence. 

No .doubt—Darnley was not blown up with 
gunpowdey, which is tantamount to the conclu- 
sion that Bothwell did not slay him—though, of 
course, stupidly consenting to his death; and we 
can now truly perceive how that stroke helped to 
demolish the rude-chief himself, as well as Darn- 
ley. It is interesting to note that Morton, being 
asked, in his last moments, in 1581, if the king 
had been strangled or blown up, did not answer ; 
did not say what, till then, he had given out—that 


Darnley was blown up! He refused to say he | 


was strangled—which would fix the crime upon 
his own Douglases. This has the force of posi- 
tive evidence. And there is a passage in a lately 
published letter, which also seems to bring the 
act home to the Douglases. Itis from the Archi- 


“vist, Tanfani, to the Pope, and says it is the 
opinion of Moretta, the Piedmontese Envoy, who 
was in Edinburgh at the time of the murder, that 
Darnley heard them trying to open his doors with 
the false keys, and fied through a door into a gar- 
den with his pelisse in his hand; that he was over- 
taken, strangled, and then carried into a neigh- 
boring orchard; and that some women, who lived 
near the place, heard the king cry out, while un- 
der the hands of the murderers— 

‘* Ah, my kinsmen, have mercy on me, for the 
love of him who had mercy on us all!” 

Poor Darnley well knew that his death would 
be most likely to come from the Douglases. He 
probably recognized some of them, and therefore 
appealed to them, as his kinsmen—for the Coun- 
tess of Lennox and Morton were first cousins. 

Respecting the manner of Darnley’s death, 
there is further evidence, strong enough to dis- 
credit the idea that he was blown up. Melville 
says that one of the palace pages reported how 
Darnley was taken into a stable and choked with 
a napkin. 

Again, in a letter from Drury, the English 
Marshal of Berwick to Cecil, written after Mur- 
ray had gone to visit him at that city, the writer 
says: ‘*The king was long of dying, and to his 
strength made debate for his life.” This, coming 
from a man who intimately knew the plot, and 
the plotters, is highly significant of the truth, in 
this case. 

All these facts throw Bothwell into the back- 
ground. We see between twenty and thirty men— 
and it should be mentioned that the savage Kerr 
of Faudonside, whom the Queen had excluded 
from all pardon, was among them—surrounding 
that doomed house, in two parties, and prowling 
about in the dark, independent of Bothwell’s 
men; and we see at once that he himself and his 
few bags of gunpowder were things beside the 
bloody act, and only made part of the catastro- 
phe for an ulterior purpose—that of converting 
him into a screen and a scapegoat. We also see 
that we have, in truth, only a slight, uncertain 
glimpse of the murder of Darnley, as it was 
really enacted under the hands of his fierce and 
remorseless kindred, the Douglases. Archibald 
Douglas, if he dared, could have written a chap- 
ter on that occurrence, of a deeper and more ter- 
rific interest, than any the reader can find in 
these pages. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Alarm at Holyrood—Mary’s astonishment and fear—In- 


vestigation of the murder—The murderers say she 
and Bothwell destroyed Darnley—Anonymous placards 
against her—Murray goes away once more—Trial of 
Bothwell—His acquittal—Morton and the rest sign a 
document recommending him as a fit husband for the 
queen—Bothwell meets Mary on a journey, and carries 
ber to Dunbar castle—Their marriage—Rebellion of 
the lords—Bothwell driven into exile. 


Ye speak like honest men, (pray God, ye prove so !) 
But how to make ye suddenly an answer 

In suca a point of weight, so near mine hohor— 
(More near my life, I fear,) with my weak wit, 


In truth, I know not. 
QuEEN KATHARINE. 


There was I found, contrary to my thought, 

Of this aceursed carle of hellish kind, 

The shame of men, the plague of womankind, 

Who, trussing me, as eagle doth his prey, 

Me hither brought with him, as swift as wind. 
SPENSER. 

In the last chapter, we loitered into argument 
from the course of the narrative—an inevitable 
proceeding, perhaps, where the subject has been 
so much involved in misstatement and uncer- 
tainty. We now take up the thread of the story. 

When the explosion at the Kirk of Field had 
roused up the startled citizens, many of them 
came running to Holyrood with the news. A 
man named George Hackett knocked at the pa- 
lace gate, breathless and black in the face, and 
asked to see the Lord Bothwell. Being taken 
up stairs to the apartment where the earl and 
countess were in bed, Bothwell exclaimed— 

‘‘What’s the matter, man, that ye come at this 
hour, staring in such a manner ?” 

“Oh, my lord, the king’s house is blown up— 
and I trow the king be slain!” stammered Hack- 
ett, in consternation. 

“What say ye?” cried Bothwell, in well- 
feigned alarm; ‘‘fie, treason! Call my lords 
Huntley and Athol, and let me put on my 
clothes !”* 

He was soon dressed, and joined by the other 
earls; whereupon they proceeded, without ex- 
changing many words or looks, to the queen’s 
apartment, that lay at the other side of the 
court. She had heard the great noise, and asked 
what it meant. No one could tell, till the earls 
of Argyll, Huntley, Bothwell, and Athol, with 
several ladies, came crowding into her room to 
say some strange accident had occurred at the 
house of the Kirk of Field. Once again, as she 
cat up in her bed that night, did the heart of 
Mary beat with the old feeling of ominous dread, 
So familiar to her of late, while with a pallid face 
and agitated voice, she ordered that the cause of 
the uproar should be instantly discovered, and 





news brought to her of the king. In her secret 
soul she suspected some catastrophe, and knew 
that something had been attempted against 
Darnley. 

The earls hurried away, accompanied by the 
queen’s halberdiers, in the direction of the Kirk 
of Field, carrying torches with them, for the 
night was, just then, at its darkest. When they 
arrived they found the house one mass of ruins— 
hurled from its foundations, and ‘‘dung into 
dross’”—proving, as we have said, that it was the 
powder deposited in the cellar by the Balfour 
which destroyed the house, and not the few bags 
carried into the queen’s room by Bothwell’s men. 
After some labor, four of Darnley’s attendants 
were taken up dead, and another, named Nelson, 
was rescued alive. At last whien it was daylight 
about five o’clock in the morning, Darnley and 
his man Taylor, were found dead in their shirts, 
in a little orchard about eighty yards off. There 
was found no sign of burning or blackening on 
them ;—no dislocating sign of an explosion so 
terrible could be seen on any part of their bodies. 
flow he and Taylor came to that orchard will 
probably never be known. Nelson was examined, 
but only testified that he heard and knew nothing 
till he found himself blown up. It is very likely 
the man was tampered with, or his evidence de- 
stroyed. If the king had been killed in the 
house, the murderers would have left him there 
to be crushed in the explosion. Miss Strickland 
very justly supposes—and the hearing of Darn- 
ley’s last appeals to his kinsmen sustains her 
opinion—that being alarmed by the entrance of 
the assailants, he and his servant escaped out of 
the house, and that being followed by Archibald 
Douglas and the rest he was thrown down and 
strangled, Taylor sharing his sate. 

An inquest was held in the Kirk of Field on 
the body of Darnley. But of course it was not 
meant that it should set forth the manner of his 
death. We are told that the surgeons were not 
exactly agreed upon it. But the conspirators 
spread their own report for their own ends, and 
that report became the history we have all be- 
lieved in. The Douglases shook their heads and 
talked of gunpowder and Bothwell. Moeantime 
the news of her husband’s cruel slaughter reached 
the queen. She received it with a look of horror 
and retired at once to her chamber, from which 
she had come forth. She was told the gun- 
powder in the Kirk of Field took fire by accident. 
But she knew it all. She knew the instigators 
of the crime. She knew that Murray, Morton, 
Lethington, George the postulate and their 
friends were the deadly enemies of Darnley—as 
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~ he was theirs. She also knew that Bothwell and 
her husband had never any falling out, and that 
the earl was in his bed, ‘‘ when the crack rose” — 
as he afterwards proved onhis trial. Yet, at the 
same time she felt that Bothwell was a party to 
the business. But then, who was not? The un- 
happy queen knew, in fact, that nearly all her 
chief nobility were leagued against the young 
man, but that the fiercest foes he had were the 
Douglases,.the return of whom he had opposed 
with such unavailing bitterness. 

By the orders of the queen, the body. of Darn- 
‘ley was brought to Holyrood where it was em- 
balmed by a pothegar, at the cost of 11 pounds 
Scots. Mary went with her women to look upon 
the face of her dead husband and wept as she 
did so, The corpse was then laid out in royal 
state, and candles were lighted, and dirges and 
masses sung, after the rites of the Catholic 
Church, for the repose of the departed spirit. 
The queen, meantime, sat in her darkened cham- 
ber, leaving her council to draw up a statement 
of the king’s death for the Queen Regent of 
France; and this was signed by Bothwell and 
Lethington, two of the conspirators, who spoke 
of the deed as a wicked one, and said that God 
would never allow such wickedness to remain 
‘hidden and unpunished. On 11th of February, 
two days after the murder, a Court of Investiga- 
tion was held in the Tolbooth, presided over by 
the Earl of Argyll, chief justice; but of course, 
nothing was discovered. On the same day Mary 
sent to the Archbishop of Glasgow, then at Paris, 
an account of the murder, in which she says she 
is convinced the assassins would have destroyed 
herself as well as Darnley if God had not so or- 
dered it that she did not sleep at the Kirk of 
Field on the fatal night. She then took her child 
and went for safety into the Castle of Edinburgh, 
where she had her chamber hung with black and 
sat in mourning, according to the royal custom 
of the time. Meanwhile, her enemies, the mur- 
derers and conspirators, were whispering and 
spreading the most fatal calumnies against her ; 
and preparing the next act, of the tragic drama. 
They desired that Bothwell should underlie the 
odium of the murder, and share it with the 
queen. They knew that as lieutenant-general 
of the Marches, he was the chief support of the 
crown, and that until his power could be crushed 
nothing effective could be done against her per- 
son. The day after Darnley’s burial, a paper 
was fixed on the gate of the Tolbooth, stating 
that E. B., Balfour of Fliske, Mr. David Chal- 
mers and black John Spens were the murderers, 
and that the queen was assenting to it, through 








the persuasion of the Earl of Bothwell, and the 
witchcraft of the Lady Buccleuch—the same we 
read of in the Lay of the Last Minstrel. The 
queen called on the writer, by proclamation, to 
come forward and make good his words and have 
the reward already offered. The skulking slan- 
derer, instead of appearing, put up another 
paper. The money, he said, should be given 
into impartial hands first. Then he would ap- 
pear with four others. Meanwhile he adyised 
that Bastian aud Lutini, the queen’s goldsmith, 
should be. stayed. The queen did not reply to 
this gross and impudent subterfuge ; and another 
piece of writing came out to reiterate the charge 
against the Earl Bothwell, Balfour and the others. 
The writer of these was never known. But his 
vile scrawls had a terrible effect. The pulpits 
also took up the subject; and people were in the 
habit of going about the streets at night, crying, 
Wo, Wo, to the queen and the murderers of the 
‘‘gentil Henrye!” The preachers seemed as 
sorry for the latter as if he had been a sound 
Protestant. 

On 16th February, the queen was persuaded 
by her considerate council, that she ought not to 
injure her feeble health in her dool-chamber, but 
take some needful air and exercise. She was 
accordingly escorted to the house of Lord Seton, 
a few miles from Edinburgh, accompanied by the 
Archbishop of St. Andrews and lords, ladies and 
servants, numbering one hundred pers’ uns in all. 
But calumny, as well as care, still sat upon her 
horse’s crupper. A certain game of butts shot 
gaily at Tranent, between her and Bothwell on 
one side, and Lords Seton and Huntley on the 
other, has become a portion of her life’s history. 
But the shooting match never took place. Drury 
who reported it in one letter, contradicted it in 
another. Mary now carried on a correspondence 
with the Earl of Lennox. Several letters passed 
between them, on the subject of Darnley. In 
one of these the earl thanks her for her gracious 
and comfortable letter, and requests her to con- 
vene the nobles to inquire into the murder. In 
reply the queen stated that Parliament would 
shortly meet and nothing should be left undone 
to discover the actors in such a dreadful tragedy. 
Lennox rejoined, at the end of five days, praying 
her to arrest those named in the placards. But 
as the queen herself had been named ‘in those 
dastardly papers, the request of Lennox was in- 
solent as well as illegal. Mary declined to act 
upon it; but, in a letter of 1st of March, she 
observes there are a great many names on the 
tickets and asks him to point out those he thinks 
worthy of trial. She did not get an answer for 
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sixteen days. Lennox seemed afraid of a respon- 
sibility which he would have flung promptly upon 
her shoulders. Meanwhile the placards were 
continued, accusing M, R. and L. B. with a cow- 
ardly pertinacity which excited the minds of the 
people a good deal. ' 

On the 7th of March, Mary returned to Edin- 
burgh Castle and there received Killigrew who 
prought a letter from Queen Elizabeth. The lat- 
ter had been vigorously affected by the death of 
poor Darnley who was her bitter scorn while liy- 
ing, and she wrote to express her concern for the 
condition and fame of Mary—who having read 
the letter of consolation might have said, in the 
words of Coleridge to a didactic friend—‘‘ You 
have poured oil into my wounds; but it is oil of 
vitriol.” 

Thus began the condolence of that terrible 
dear sister :— 

Mapam :—‘‘ My ears have been so much shock- 
ed, my understanding so much perplexed, and 
my heart so much appalled at hearing the hor- 
rible report of the abominable murder of your 
husband, my slaughtered cousin, that I have 
scarcely, as yet, spirits to write about it.” 

She then goes on to tell Mary boldly she is 
more concerned for her than for the dead cousin, 
and implores her to do prompt and open justice 
on all those guilty of Darnley’s destruction, and 
so free herself from suspicion. She looks on it 
as a dreadful affair; and then she slips in that 
never-dying Treaty of Edinburgh—and says if 
Mary will sign it now, it may be all the better 
for her, and so ends, her ‘‘dear sister!” Mary 
preserved that letter; but her reply to it is not 
to be found in the archives of England. It was 
probably not one of those things Cecil would 
label and put carefully into a pigeon-hole, for 
posterity to read. 

About 7th of March, after a month’s absence 
Earl Murray came back, looking very innocent 
and took his place at the Council Board of the 
queen, During ‘his absence he—though one of 


-those ‘* banded ”’ for the destruction of Darnley— 


had come to an understanding with the Earl of 
Lennox, his enemy, and made a compact with 
him to pursue the murderers—the chief mur- 
derer, Morton, being also included in this com- 
pact! It was by advice of Murray and Morton 
that Lennox now prepared to indicate Bothwell 
and demand his arrest—which they all well knew 
the queen could not venture on. The treacher- 
ous part played by Murray is truly set forth in a 
letter from the Bishop of Mondovi the Pope’s 
Nuncio in Scotland, to the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany, pointing out the earl’s design of slaying 
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Bothwell, dethroning Mary, and crowning the 
prince under his own Regency; and all this to 
be done with the assistance of the Queen of Eng- 
land. The Nuncio was right; and his letter was 
prophetic. Meantime the double-faced Murray, 
on his return, greeted Bothwell with courtesy, 
invited him to his banquets and treated him in 
all respects as if his fellow conspirator was also 
his friend. He well knew he could not violate 
the Craigmillar Bond and attack Bothwell, openly. 
But he worked in secrecy and delegated the busi- 
ness to those who accomplished it with a savage 
success, as we shall see. 

In view of the dangers that seemed to threaten 
her on every side, Mary gave her child into the 
custody of the Earl of Mar, Governor of Stirling 
Castle. On 17th of March she received from 
Lennox a reply to her letter of Ist of that month, 
in which he repeats his requést, wonders sarcas- 
tically she should ask for names when all the 
world has been pronouncing them and writes 
them down again, beginning with the Earl of 
Bothwell. But she answered him gravely, bid- 
ding him come to Edinburgh, the ensuing week, 
when the nobles would have met and formed a 
tribunal for the trial of the persons named. At 
this time, Mary’s health suffered greatly from 
her anxiety, and Drury, the English gossip, said 
she was breaking very much, as every one could 
witness who saw her at the Requiem and Dirige 
for the soul of her dead husband. He also men- 
tions her midnight Vigil in the Chapel of Holy- ‘ 
rood, where, with two of her ladies, she remained 
praying and sighing in the cold for several hours. 
The journal prepared by Buchanan and others, 
for Cecil and Elizabeth, says Mary was at this 
time passing her time at Seton House, with Both- 
well, in a gamesome frame of mind. 

Mary’s Privy Council fixed the 12th of April 
as a day on which Bothwell should stand his 
trial; and on 27th of March, a proclamation 
ordered him to appear accordingly. This was a 
perilous arrangement; for the peers of that earl 
would not dare to bring in a fellow conspirator 
guilty. Lennox now demanded that the assize 
should be postpened; but this was considered 
unreasonable by the council, and they refused to 
comply. On 12th of April, therefore, the im- 
portant trial of Bothwell took place. But, three 
days previously, the cowardly Murray once more 
ran away—quitted Scotland to shelter his repu- 
tation—leaving his instruments behind to do the 
violent rough work which he had cut out for 
them. Of all those conspirators and murderers, 
Murray certainly shows basest and most con- 
temptible. Mary, with tears in her eyes, im- 
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plored him to stay by her side. But he was deaf 
asan adder. He said he was in debt and should 
leave Scotland for five years. In about five 
months, this kindless hypocrite was at home 
again, governing Scotland in Mary’s stead ! 

On the morning of his trial, Bothwell rode 
with a cheerful confidence to the Tolbooth, 
guarded and escorted by a strong body of his 
own retainers. Along with him rode his fellow 
homicides, Morton and Lethington; and their 
accomplice, Argyll, presided as Justice General, 
in the hall of theCourt. There the Border Chief 


’ was indicted aloud for the murder of the late 


king, and Lennox was formally cited by a crier 
to appear and accuse him. But Lennox did not 
appear. His servant, Cunningham rose up and 
said his lord had not had sufficient notice; and 
was moreover deterged from coming to court by 
the number of armed men surrounding Bothwell. 
He demanded time. The Justice Clerk, however, 
decided that the trial must goon. During a trial 
of eight hours in which Bothwell was confident 
they dared not to touch upon the real facts of the 
assassination, he proved that he was in bed with 
his countess when the king’s house was blown up. 
He was, of course, acquitted, He then publish- 
eda cartel, offering to fight any gentleman of 
Scotland, France, or England, who should gain- 
say the finding of his jury. And thus this noble 
commission closed, having hurried over an in- 
quiry which it would not dare to carry on in good 
faith. If the peers had found Bothwell guilty, 
he could have retorted on them all, in a terrible 
manner, by proving the complicity of Murray, 
Morton, Argyll, Huntley, the Hamiltons, the 
Balfours, Lethington and a number of others. 
The trial to convict that chieftain, should have 
been one in which he himself could have no 
power to speak. And, infact, his brother con- 
spirators were shortly enabled to preside, infor- 
mally, at that very sort of trial, and to bring 
him in guilty. At the close of this assize, Len- 
nox finding he could no longer carry on his suit 
against the destroyers of Darnley, went away to 
England on 17th April. 

We have seen enough to show the demoralized 
and savage character of those reforming lords. 
Lord John Manners who would permit arts and 
commerce to die, but preserve an old nobility for 
the assurance and benefit of the world, could 
not have drawn his poetic inspiration from those 
Scottish nobles. But greater baseness and trea- 
chery were to come. Murray, as we have stated, 
left behind him a train which his accomplices 
were to fire. It was resolved that the unhappy 
young widow, not yet twenty-five years old; and 
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trembling with the recent horror of her husband’s 
fate, should be cast into the arms of a married 
man—that she should be infamous in life and in- 
famous in all ages tocome. The destroyers of 
Darnley, Bothwctl’s fellow-conspirators, drew up 
& bond in which they and other Scottish Noble- 
men recommended that same Bothwell as a fit- 
ting husband for the queen. “The doings of 
Italian plotters and assassins have become pro- 
verbial for their wickedness, but none of them 
ever exceeded in a certain remorseless ferocity 
the acts of Mary’s ministers, councillors and 
peerage. 

The Parliament which had met on 14th of 
April, sat for five days. At the end of that time, 
Bothwell was encouraged to invite nearly all the 
nobles then in town to an entertainment at the 
house of a man named Ainsley. On this occa- 
sion he produced to them a document in which 
the subscribers were to declare that James Earl 
of Bothwell, Lord of Crichton and Liddesdale, 
Great Admiral of Scotland and Lieutenant of the 
Marches, was acquitted of the king’s murder; 
that they would support him with their lives and 
fortunes; that they considered him the fittest 
husband for their unprotected queen, and that 
they would support his suit to her majesty and 
hold themselves ready to maintain the marriage 
against allimpugners. That thrice infamous bond 
was signed by the Archbishop of St, Andrews, 
the Bishops of Aberdeen, Dumblane, Brechin 
and Ross, the Earls of Huntley, Argyll, Cassilis 
Morton, Errol, Sutherland, Crawford Caithness, 
Rothes, and the Lords Boyd, Glamis, Ruthven, 
Sempil, Ogilvie, Fleming and Herries. The 
copy of this document in the Cotton Library was 
furnished by Reid, Buchanan’s Secretary, and 
has at the head the name of the Earl of Murray, 
But the latter was not at the “supper;” and 
Reid put down his name because the earl was 
well known to be the instigator of the measure— 
though he had fled from the necessity of putting 
a hand to it. The signing of that bond isa 
black stain upon the nobility of Scotland— 
though it is not to be doubted that the names of 
several of the nobles were procured in an unfair 
manner. Some of the signers were drunk, prob- 
ably. “Bothwell put the bond in his pocket and 
paid the cost of the banquet; then, intoxicated 
by the ambitious thoughts which grew from the 
favor of his sovereign and her helplessness, and 
urged to his destruction by his treacherous 
friends and fellow-homicides, he prepared an 
enterprise which was to be the crowning sorrow 
of Mary Stuart’s life. 

On 2ist of April, the queen left Seton House, 
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attended by Huntley, Livingstone, Lethington, 
Melville, and her ladies, and traveled to Stirling 
for the purpose of seeing her child. The Ear) of 
Mar, keeper of the prince, received her courte- 
ously, and she had the happiness of caressing 
her boy, little dreaming that it was the last time 
she should ever behold him on earth.. Calumny 
of the basest sort pursued her even to the cradle 
of her infant. The English marshal of Berwick, 
writing an account of this interview, shows the 
miserable sycophancy with which Englishmen 
of that age served the antipathies and fantasies 
of an imperious woman, and the vileness of the 
stuff history is made of. It seems, -the child, 
then ten months old, did not recognize its mo- 
ther, and cried; and this the marshal indicates 
as a kind of instinctive horror against the de- 
stroyer of its father. Indeed, this March vete- 
ran, Drury, gravely narrates that the infant tried 
to scratch her! Then he tells the story of the 
apple. The queen, to quiet the baby, took an 
apple from her pocket, and held it up to him; 
she could not induce him to taste it, however. 
But, lo! when it fell to the ground, and was 
eaten up by a greyhound bitch and her whelps, 
they all grew sick and in a little time died. 

And when the casket of letters was brought 
out, something over a year later, and it was 
made to appear that during her stay at Stirling, 
Mary had written three more letters to Bothwell, 
people felt that the infant was miraculously in- 
spired to treat the mother as she deserved. Just 
at the edge of the former crisis, (the murder of 
Darnley,) the queen was made to send a volley 
of epistles to the bad man, Bothwell; and on the 
eve of the abduction, she was made to send an- 
other close volley to the same—inviting and en- 
couraging him to seize and carry her off. She 
saw him at Seton, as she was coming away, on 
21st April; she spent part of Tuesday, 22d, at 
Stirling, with her child and the Earl of Mar; 
wrote a letter to the Pope’s Nuncio; came away 
on 28d, and on the road to Linlithgow, was 
attacked by one of those severe fits of sickness 
which grew from fatigue and mental anxiety, 
and obliged to rest for some time in a cottage, 
by the way. And yet, with all this visiting, 
hursing, journeying, corresponding, and fainting, 
they say she had leisure to write three secret 
resolute love-letters to Bothwell, before her meet- 
ing with him on Thursday. And the meaning 
of these letters was, that he should way-lay and 
carry her off, and have men enough to make sure 
of her. All this, two months after Darnley’s 
burial, and addressed to Lady Janet Gordon’s 
husband! The slanderers of Mary Stuart re- 
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posed an astonishing confidence in the ignorance 
and credulity of mankind in general. Their 
trust in God’s providence could not be much 
stronger. 

On 24th of April, Mary set out from Linlith- 
gow, on her way to Edinburgh, with a small 
company of twelve or fourteen persons, among 
whom were Melville and Lethington. She tra- 
veled briskly along, till she came within a mile 
uf the Castle of Edinburgh, glad to think she was 
about to have q place of repose, after her fatigues 
and sickness. But she was not fated to sleep in 
Edinburgh that night. At a place called Foul- 
briggs, she was aware of the approach of a strong 
body of armed horsemen, under the Sheriff of 
Lothian, who had just ridden out of Edinburgh 
with six hundred men, apparently to perform his 
usual duty of furnishing the queen’s escort, But 
his purpose was otherwise. As his troops ap- 
proached, he rode forward, and saluting the 
queen as she sat on horseback, said he had some 
words for her private ear. Lethington and Mel- 
ville went aside, and for a few minutes, Mary 
and her chief minister conferred together on the 
road, the former listening with calmness, and the 
chieftain trying to persuade her there was dan- 
ger awaiting her in Edinburgh, and that she 
could be in safety nowhere but surroinded by 
troops, in one of her own strong fortresses, com- 
manded by a man devoted to her interest. Mary 
had just received from Paris a letter written by 
the Archbishop of Glasgow, to warn her again of 
some peril that still menaced her, and she also 
remembered that Sir James Balfour, castellan 
of Edinburgh Castle, was an associate of those she 
dreaded most. Listening to the words of a man 
she believed loyal, and her friend, she therefore 
turned her horse’s head, with a sigh, and said Re 
ought to know best and advise her best. ‘She 
suspected no evil in him’”’—to use the emphatic 
language of the Scottish parliament, convened a 
few months later. The word was accordingly 
given, and the queen’s company, including Mel- 
ville and Lethington, and surrounded by the 
escort of the Earl of Bothwell, took up their 
rapid march for the fortress of Dunbar. .On 
their arrival at that place, Mary, who was half 
dead with fatigue and anxiety, was received in 
the most respectful manner and with royal honors, 
and the sister of Bothwell, widow of Mary’s half- 
brother, (Lord John of Coldingham,) came for- 
ward with several ladies to help her from her | 
palfrey, and give her welcome to the castle. 

There was nothing extraordinary in this visit 
of Mary to the castle of one of her great nobles— 
tke commander of her forces. It is curious to 
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observe that the English were aware of the ab- 
dustion before it took place. Drury, writing 
from Berwick to Cecil, says— 

‘*This day she minded to return to Edinburgh 
or Dunbar. The Earl of Bothwell hath gathered 
many of his friends very well provided, some say 
to ride into Liddesdale. But there is feared 
some other purpose much different from that— 
of the which I believe I shall shortly be able to 
advertise you more certainly.” 

Elizabeth was well aware that one more deadly 
scheme was in action against the character and 
royal dignity of her rival. 

Ten days was Mary kept in the fortress of 
Dunbar, exposed to the misrepresentations, en- 
treaties, menaces and violence of the Earl of 
Bothwell, to whose fierce will she found herself 
obliged to submit. In her letters of explanation, 
she states that he used force; though, being his 
wife when she wrote them, she makes a melan- 
choly show of extenuating the outrage. Though 
the casket letters would show that she and Both- 
well had planned the seizure, we find that the 
earl had not made the necessary preparation for 
putting away his countess. After the abduction, 
this business was got through in the most hasty 
manner. Two suits of divorce were immediately 
carried on—one by the Countess of Bothwell, in 
the Protestant Kirk Sessions, against her hus- 
band, for infidelity—the other by the latter, in 
the Catholic Court of Consistory, on the plea of 
near relationship; and in about a fortnight the 
Earl of Bothwell was pronounced a free man. 
Then, on 6th of March, he brought the queen 
from Dunbar to Edinburgh, allowing her what 
Buchanan terms ‘a vain show of liberty.” She 
was carried to the Castle of Edinburgh, where 
the earl surrounded her with a strong guard, and 
thus prevented the visits of those among her 
nobles who would be disposed to assist her, 
Melville, at this time, endeavored, in an under- 
hand way, to dissuade her from a marriage with 
Bothwell; and he and her other well-wishers en- 
tertained unfavorable ideas of her when they 
‘ound she did not attend to them. But they did 
not know the treatment she had received from 
the earl, and that she could no longer hesitate. 

' The nobles now executed another document— 
another bond of baseness—in which they de- 
clared that Bothwell was the best and fittest hus- 
band the queen could choose: and on 9th of May, 
Craig, minister of St. Giles church, published 
the bans of her marriage; but very reluctantly 
and with a public declaration, that no second 
marriage of the earl could be lawful, after divorce 
on the grounds of infidelity; a protest for which 





Bothwell threatened to have his ears cut of, 
The unfortunate queen now declared she acted 
freely in this matter, and meant to raise the ear! 
to higher honors, and was permitted to remove 
to the palace of Holyrood, where Bothwell’s 
strong guard keyt watch at the gates. On 12th 
of May, he was created Duke of Orkney, with a 
dreary attempt at pageantry. On the evening of 
the 14th, the day before the wedding, Melville 
went to visit the queen, and saw Bothwell sitting 
at supper in the hall, with Huntley, the justice 
clerk, and others. The new duke called for a 
cup of wine, and drank to him, that he may 
pledge in: return, like a» Dutchman, as he said, 
bidding him drink and grow fat, seeing his zeal 
for the commonweal had made him lean. Mel- 
ville drank and listened to some of Bothwell’s 
coarse jokes; after which, he went to the queen, 
who was sitting in sadness and alone, and ap- 
peared very glad to see him and talk to him. 

Next day she was united, with a heavy heart, 
to the Duke of Orkney—not according to the 
Catholic rite, but with a Protestant marriage— 
a thing she disliked as much as she did that 
brutal man himself. The ceremony took place 
in the hall of Holyrood—not in the chapel. It 
was a strange, silent and ominous bridal. Mary 
had put off her dark garments, at the desire of 
the bridegroom, and wore jewels. But all who 
gazed on her face were surprised and saddened 
at the change which was there visible. The day 
following this joyless marriage, Du Croc, who had 
refused to be present at it, went to Holyrood to 
see the Queen of Scots. He found her pale and 
agitated, and saw Bothwell, who was present, 
looking dark and sullen. He could not help 
showing his concern at such a state of things, 
when Mary spoke, with a cold smile— 

‘<Do not be surprised, M. 2 Ambassadeur, if 
you see me sorrowful. Though the bride of 4 
day, I cannot make any show of rejoicing, nor 
ever shall again.” She said this with solemnity, 
looking on vacancy, and scarcely noticing the 
gesture with which the duke turned and left the 
room. ‘I have nothing more to look for now, 
but death.” The following: day, being in her 
cabinet with the duke, she was heard to scream 
out, and in a shrill vehement voice, threaten to 
kill herself. Arthur Erskine, captain of her 
guard, heard her, in one of those marital inter- 
views, call for a knife to stab herself, and declare 
she would go out and drown herself. The people 
of the palace ran to Du Croe, to say they feared | 
she was growing desperate, and he went three or 
four times to comfort her. A dreadful honey- 
moon! proving Mary’s antipathy to that blockish 
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chieftain, and giving the casket letters their most 
conclusive disproval. 

The savage plot was ripening. Murray was 
in England, speaking worse of Mary, says Drury, 
than became a subject—still less a brother; and 
Morton, quitting Holyrood, was arranging his 
plans in Fife, assisted by the learned schemer, 
Lethington. They had‘made use of Bothwell for 
the dishonoring of the queen, and they were now 
resolved to overwhelm him and her in the same 
destruction. They drew together at Stirling, 
loudly exclaiming against Bothwell as the mur- 
derer of the late king, and assisted by the trum- 
pets of the reformers, calling on the people to 
rush in and separate the newly made man and 
wife. 

On the evening of 6th of June, there was an 
unusual bustle in the palace of Holyrood. In 
the court-yard were assembled about a hundred 
armed men on horseback round the royal litter, 
while near it stood several horses bridled and 
saddled—some of them harnessed for female 
riders—for it was whispered that at nightfall the 
queen was to leave Holyrood for a place of greater 
safety. In the midst of the hurried preparation, 
the Duke of Orkney was walking up and down 
the great hall, giving his orders in a harsh voice 
and with impatient gestures.® He had issued a 
proclamation in the queen’s name, on the 28th 
of May, summoning the crown retainers to meet 
at Melrose on 15th of June. But the lords re- 
solved to anticipate the muster, were now on 
their way to Edinburgh. A messenger who had 
ridden hard, brought these. news at noon, and 
Bothwell instantly resolved to remove that night 
to the strong,Castle of Borthwick, twelve miles 
off. Accordingly, just as the stars began to come 
out, the Queen of Scots descended the stair of 
Holyrood, and getting into her litter, while a few 
ladies took horse by her side, was driven off at a 
rapid pace, the horsemen closing round her and 
her husband riding in silence by her side. 

The lords entered Edinburgh in a few days, 
proclaiming that they meant to deliver the queen 
trom the tyranny of Bothwell. They then march- 
ed their troops toward Borthwick, and a portion 
of them, coming up to the castle, summoned him 
‘o surrender. But he was not there. He had 
just escaped from the place, leaving the queen 
in the fortress, Next day the lords drew off 
their forces, and at night, the Queen of Scots 
‘eft Borthwick on horseback, and we are told, 
ilone, for the purpose of joining her husband. 
ife had remained hid, in the neighborhood, and 
‘oth met toward morning. They then rode 
tapidly together, with a few attendants, toward 





the ill-omened Castle of Dunbar. Here they 
were joined by a hasty levy, in obedience to the 
proclamation, and on 14th of June, Mary, at the 
head of an army of two thousand men, proceeded 
toward Edinburgh to engage the forces of the 
lords, three thousand strong, commanded by the 
chief homicide, Morton. . 

The armies met at Musselburgh, five miles 
from the capital, and stood drawn up, face to 
face, with low ground and a brook between them. 
Du Croc, the French ambassador, played the 
part of a mediator on that day. He rode into 
the camp of the lords, who told him they were 
ready to obey the queen, but would denounce 
Bothwell as the murderer of King Henry. He 
then ambled up to the tent of the queen, who 
received him courteously, but told him it did not 
look well, that they who had encouraged her 
marriage, should now rise to dissolve it,. The 
Duke of Orkney, who had been arranging his 
lines, now came up and called out cheerfully, to 
let the troops hear him—. 

‘Well, M. ? Ambassadeur, what would these 
men yonder be at? I suppose they have shown 
you their mind—that is, if they know it them- 
selves.” 

His demeanor was bold enough to challenge 
Du Croce’s admiration, who, refusing his accolade, 
answered him in the same raised tone— 

‘¢ My lord duke, those lords say they will. do 
their duty by the queen. But let me tell you,” 
this was in a lower key, ‘‘they are your mortal 
enemies.” 

‘¢Qh, no doubt, no doubt! We understand all 
that. And what of that trial? What of that 
bond? Doés not all the world know of that 
bond? Now God mend them! I never offended 
any of them, and the best of them would have 
been glad¢o do what I haye done. It is all for- 
tune. I have had mine, and will maintain it 
with this. Go, for God’s sake, and procure a 
champion from among those yonder, to meet me 
by the brook, and maintain their base calumny, 
with his sword. Do it; a nobleman, mark ye, 
and my peer!” 

The duke spoke in a loud voice, willing that 
the soldiers should hear him. But the queen in- 
terposed, and said she would not permit such 
arbitrement in her presence. In a moment or 
two the chieftain again spoke— 

“Lo, you, M. ? Ambassadeur, there is no time 
to talk. I see them crossing the brook, and we 
must be at blows immediately. If you wish to 
make peace, like the man who came between 
Scipio and Hannibal, do so, Otherwise,.if you 
wish to see a battle, stand aside. I promise you 
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fine pastime; for there will be shrewd fighting, I 
judge.” 
Du Croc here parted from the queen, leaving 


her with tears in her eyes. He rode down and 
told the lords that she would pardon them if they 
returned to their duty. 

«If that be all,” replied Morton, ‘there is no 
more to be said; but we pray ye remove from 
the field before the fight begin.” 

While these things were passing, the queen, as 
she sat on her palfrey, observed a captain at the 
head of some horsemen approach her position, 
from the opposite lines. She asked who it was, 
and hearing it was Kirkaldy of Grange, sent to 
bid him come to her. With a darkened brow, 
Orkney saw this soldier ride up and hold confer- 
ence with Mary. Melville says he ordered a 
trooper to shoot Kirkaldy. At all events, the 
‘duke approached, and addressing himself to the 
envoy, denounced the charges of the lords as 
false and base, and offered to engage Morton in 
single combat, or any one else who should accuse 
him of slaying the king. Kirkaldy said he would 
deliver the challenge, and at the same time, tried 
to persuade the queen to go over to the lords and 
let Bothwell depart. When he returned and de- 
livered the duke’s challenge, Lord Lindsay of the 
Byres accepted it, and having received the family 
sword of the Earl Morton, proceeded to the front 
to meet the challenger. But the queen was 
weary of the long parley, and offended to think 








her fate should be decided by a pair of duellists; 
and she therefore announced that, on Kirkaldy’s 
fair promises, she would go to the lords. It was 
in vain that the duke, denouncing them as trai- 
tors, and swearing it would be better to fight it 
out, tried to dissuade her from her purpose. She 
came to the unhappy resolution to trust the mur- 
derers of Darnley, and those who had already 
helped to cover her with dishonor, 

The lords were very anxious to frighten Both- 
well away—not wishing to provoke any confes- 
sion from him. Grange came and advised him 
to retire to some place of safety for a time—as 
his enemies were bent on ‘slaying him. The 
queen also advised him to go back to Dunbar, 
and told him he should hear from her again. By 
this time the forces on both sides were approach- 
ing and mixing together, and Kirkaldy, holding 
Mary’s bridle rein, led her slowly down the slope. 
Orkney, seeing all was lost, bent his head to the 
queen, who returned a mute gesture of farewell ; 
then turning his horse, and ordering his own 
border horsemen to attend him, he galloped over 
the brow of the hill, in the direction of Dunbar. 
Thus, after the union of a month, was broken 
that fatal marriage. Bothwell and Mary never 
met again. He fled to the shore, 

And, mounting the ocean wave, banished forlorn, 
Like a limb from his country, cast bleeding and torn, 
was soon lost forever in the darkness and billows 
of the northern seas. 


I I 


THE GRAPE 


GATHERER. 


BY R. H. STODDARD. * 


I am a noble lady 

_ As any one may see, 

And that, I think’s, the reason. 
You trifle so with me. 

Yon love that grape-girl yonder— 
The one against the wall : 

She climbs, and climbs, but have a care, 
A step, and she may fall! 


You walked with her this morning, 
Her basket on your head : 

«Twas better than my coronet,’’ 
Or something so you said ; 

«« And the grapes and yellow tendrils 
Tangled in her hair, 

Were brighter than my ringlets, 
And all the pearls I wear.’ 


You should have seen her lover, 

Couched in the vines hard by, 
A swarthy, black-browed fellow, 
With a devil in his eye. 








He clutched his grape hook fiercely, 
And, but that I were near, 

He would have slain you, cousin, 
And will some day I fear. 


You think she loves you only, 
And so thought all tho rest, 

Why, you had hardly left her 
Before the Count was blest. 

You doubt? pray ask her sister, 
Or ask the jilted swains; : 

Or watch, when she’s not watching, 
*Twill well be worth your pains. 


I should be very angry, 
*Tis so unworthy you; 

But since you say ‘“ ’twas jesting,’’ 
I must forgive, and do. 

I own I love you somewhat, 
Bat ere you marry me, 

You must do one thing, cousin— 
Let my grape-gatherers be ! 
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THE EX-COLLEGIAN’S STORY. 


BY CRAWFORD WILSON. 


One of our party had been speaking of a wed- 
ding to which he had been invited the day pre- 


vious; he had just’concluded, when Mr. Cava-_ 


nagh’s ‘‘Now wait a minute till I tell you 
something,” at once put a stop to further re- 
marks. 

‘‘ How would I do for a priest, do you think ?” 

‘Well, barring the fasting, castigation, and 
self-denial, I think pretty well,” said Mr. Cox. 

“True for you,” said he, with a sigh; ‘the 
stations would do well enough; the confessions 
(especially those of contrite youth and beauty) 
obtain speedy absolution; but Lent—Lent would 
be thé death of me.” 

‘‘Had you ever any design on the loaves and 
fishes ?” asked another. 

‘‘T was set aside, and destined for the church, 
sir, six years before I was born—educated for 
the office for sixteen years after that memorable 
event took place—studied hard at college till I 
was two-and-twenty, and yet the fates were un- 
propitious.” 

‘“‘Not unwise in them either,” said the vice- 
president. ‘ 

“Then how comes it that you are not in or- 
ders?” asked Cox. 

‘¢‘Now wait for a minute till I tell you. Don’t 
be in a hurry, for that may disturb diges- 
tion—‘ fair and aisy goes far in a day’—we’ll 
soon come to it. Now I never was married, 
although Imissed the church.” 

*‘More shame for you,” chimed in his left- 
hand supporter. 

‘Well, it was not my fault, and it was—I’m 
going to tell you all about it, if you'll only give 
me time. You don’t want me to choke myself 
with a story in my mouth ?” 

“There would be little hopes for you if you 
did,” remarked Cox, sotto voce. ‘I only wonder 
you’ve escaped with so many.” 

The quick ears of Mr. Cavanagh overheard 
What was said. 

‘‘Come now, Cox, that aint fair. You know 
that by ‘story’ I did not mean a falsehood or 
fabrication, but merely an anecdote. Never 
mind what he says, gentlemen; I never do. 

You must know, then, in the first place, before 
we go any further, that learning was never my 
weakness ; I had a soul above musty heathenish 
books. What I became possessed of was regularly 
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drilled into me by the schoolmaster’s cane. If 1 
was as well acquainted with the dead languages 
as I was with the rattan, Cardinal Wiseman or a 
dozen of dictionaries wouldn’t be fit to hold a 
candle to me; but I was not. However, as it 
was the wish of my father and mother, I took to 
it—as did fair Rosamond to the poison—unkindly, 
for I had no particle of, relish for it. 

‘*When I had arrived, through grammars, 
lexicons, floggings, algebra, and metaphysics, at 
the romantic age of one-and-twenty, a tide in my 
destiny began to ebb. An incident then occur- 
red that ruled my fate, and overthrew my reso- 
lutions. But I must not’ anticipate. I was 
sauntering one day through some fields, a few 
miles distant from the college, studying closely 
for the approaching examinations, when I found 
myself within a very short distance of a respect- 
able farm-house; a small quickset hedge, about 
five feet in height, separated me from a closely-_ 
clipped lawn, that lay directly in front of the hall 
door. I had only taken my eyes from my book 
to note my whereabouts, when the sounds of a 
lively female voice made me pocket my dull com- 
panion, and turn my attention to the place from 
whence the voice proceeded. A laugh, clear as 
the euphonious tinkling of silver bells, and sweet 
as the soul of melody, immediately followed: not 
the laugh of piping senility, but evidently the 
merry notes ringing forth from a breast unknown 
to those relentless and hereditary taskmasters— 
Care and Sorrow. I stood upon tiptoe, and 
looked cautiously over the hedge. If that hedge 
had been a stone wall of double the height, I 
might now be saying vespers, with a bishop’s 
stole for my reward, and a cardinal’s hat in the 
perspective; but it was only a low hedge, and I 
could see over it. A lovely young creature sat 
there before me, at that happy stage when the 
girl and the woman meet for the first time, where 
the bud opens imperceptibly into the floweret, 
and teaches the cheek to glow rapturously at the 
whispered voice of love. I dared not move, lest 
the attempt might lead to discovery, and dissolve 
the living picture—the only one of the kind I had 
every beheld; nor could I return, for my senses 
were fascinated, the’ holy calling swiftly evapo- 
rating, and the instinctive desire of man not to 
dwell alone swelling rebelliously within me, I 
was unperceived, so greedily be sary my eyes 
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upon the fair Astrea of the lawn, whose every 
movement cast fresh spells around my heart, and 
made me look upon ancient mythology as a sacred 
truth. 

‘The young lady was sporting with a pet 
lamb, ‘Oh! happy lamb,’ sighed I, as I saw 
her bestowing caresses upon it, as she sat beside 
it on the smooth green sward, embracing its 
fleecy neck with arms white as unsullied exist- 
ence. Her gipsy hat had fallen back, and over 
her brow and spotless shoulders fell the auburn 
ringlets, 

Curling like tendrils of the parasite 
Around a marble column. 


Art was there unknown, whilst nature and beau- 
ty coéperating, seemed to have stamped her as 
their own. How her liquid eyes sparkled} 
Truth and tenderness were there; and love, un- 
tutored, unselfish love, that beamed upon a care- 
less lamb, nor deigned to glance upon the victim, 
that, réady-trussed for the offering upon the 
altar of celibacy, stood breathless at the other 
side of the hedge. Again that laugh—bubbling 
forth in merry harmony as the lamb broke from 
her embraces, and skipped nimbly across the 
green grass, In an instant she was upon her 
feet, and in pursuit—a divine embodiment of 
what Euterpe must have been. Swiftly she 
chased the recreant; it rushed toward the place 
where I was standing, doubled, and with a plain- 
tive bleat rushed toward the house. She turned 
as quickly, her garments rustling against the 
slight branches of the hedge; away again, but 
like Hebe in presence of the gods, the fair pur- 
suer stumbled, displaying in her fall an ankle 
which an Angelo might have worshiped, or by 
which a Raphael might have sworn. In regaining 
her feet, and stooping for her hat, which had 
fallen off, her eyes met mine. Oh! Jupiter! 
Jupiter! had she been your cup-bearer, you 
never would have been attended by a Ganymede. 
I never was electrified but once, and that was at 
the back of that hedge. At the laugh, my atten- 
tion was aroused; at the countenance, my heart 
became ensnared; at the ankle, my soul was en- 
chanted; but- the look, and blush by which it 
was accompanied, sealed my fate. In‘ moment 
I was by her side; she had not been hurt by the 
fall, she was only alarmed at my presence. But 
as, at that time, 
Not mine the form, nor mine the eye 
That youthful maidens wont to fly. 


Ifearned from her eyes that my earnest inquiries 
as to her accident were by mo means disagree- 
able; she only begged that I would not laugh at 





her mishap. I could not do that, but I instantly 
volunteered my services in recapturing the lamb, 
inwardly and sinfully wishing at the moment, 
when it was once more in her embraces, that the 
several candidates for the butcher’s knife and 
the priest’s surplice might immediately change 
positions. As we approached the house, her 
father joined us, and my coat of sable hue and 
general costume at once winning his respect, I 
was forthwith conducted into the comfortable 
parlor. There he enjoyed Mary’s tale of the 
accident and chase, and so did the amiable look- 
ing mother, whilst Mary (I ever love to repeat 
her name) related it in the most winsome man- 
ner, every smile and gesture planting the seeds 
of apostacy more firmly within the heart of the 
college student. In leaving the house, an inyi- 
tation to visit them as frequently as was conve- 
nient was generously given, and as Mary looked, 
‘Oh! do come!’ as plainly as eyes could do it, 
I promised that I should avail myself of their 
courtesy, and believe me, I never lost an oppor- 
tunity. 

‘« When I returned to the college that night I 
was deeply in love, not with my destined voca- 
tion, but with the owner of the enthralling ankle. 
Sleep was a stranger to my pillow, the sylvan 
goddess occupied every thought. All study save 
that of her eyes was voted a bore, and Felix 
Cavanagh was himself fitter for the chains of 
Hymen than the sacred hands of ordination. 
Weeks flew by, we were almost constantly toge- 
ther, and what in such cases is the most natural 
deduction? the reciprocity of young loves. So 
it turned out with us; we were doomed to be- 
come one, our affections were mutual, our very 
existence intertwined. About three months sub- 
sequent to our first romantic meeting, a sick 
aunt in Sligo required the services, or compan- 
ionship, of her favorite. She was to inherit her 
aunt’s wealth at her demise; but casting that 
out of the question, the hopes of being the minis- 
ter of comfort to the stricken lady was sufficient 
in itself to bring her to her side, Amida shower 
of tears, a host of protestations, and some scores 
of honeyed kisses, we parted, she to the sick 
bed, Felix Cavanagh to the musty books. My 
outward man remained in the college, but all my 
thoughts, hopes, and wishes accompanied my 
Mary on her journey. 

“Strange to say, that notwithstanding the 
many opportunities afforded me, I never took 
advantage of one; so that those parting kisses 
were all illegal, inasmuch as the momentous 
question had never been asked. However, & 
circumstance that occurred about a week after 
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she had left. me, caused me to take a decided step 
and come boldly to the point. 

‘‘ My father had exercised his influence with 
the bishop, who was an old friend of his, and I 
received a communication to the effect that my 
ordination would soon take place. A letter from 
the bishop was inclosed, asking me sundry 
questions relative to my fitness for that com- 
munion. There was lina fix: matrimony, Mary, 
and a father’s displeasure on one side; celibacy, 
a shaven face, and every chance of speedy 
advancement on the other. What was I to 
do? I was an only child; yet to fly in the face 
of paternal authority, unless Mary deigned to 
share my fortunes, was to lose everything. My 
position drove me to hypocrisy. I determined 
to wear a double face until I could receive an 
answer from her, and to delay the ceremony of 
the laying on of hands until I learned whether I 
should not do better by having them joined. I 
sat down in my dilemma, penned a letter to the 
bishop, full of thankfulness for the approaching 
benediction, and concluding with humble rejoic- 
ings at my happy lot. My letter to Mary was 
long, impassioned, and ardent—vowing eternal 
love and fidelity, disowning any thoughts of the 
clergy, imploring her to bless me with her hand. 

‘J posted both letters myself, waited patiently, 
received answers in due time, and was happy. 
She had consented! Her whole soul was in 
every word she penned; and as she told me in a 
postscript that she had kissed several parts of 
my letter, in the violence of my enthusiasm I 
nearly swallowed her scented epistle. The bishop, 
in his note, appointed the day when he might be 
expected. Some story had come to his know- 
ledge concerning my infatuation: he mentioned 
Mary by name, asked me Whether marriage and 
apostacy were in my heart, and ordered me to 
be explicit in my answers. Hypocrisy was again 
at work. Isat down forthwith, and returned a 
letter to each, As nearly as I can recollect, 
these were the words : 


“<My BELOVED AND ADORABLE Mary—My 
father’s wish, as I told you before, is,” that I 
should become a priest—think of that—a priest, 
& black-coated, closely-shaven, sanctimonious 
priest. Bah! the very thought of their fusty 
older almost paralyzes me. I detest the whole 
sect, and only hope to be brought into col- 
lision with them at such times as matrimony, and 
its consequences, may demand their services. 
How think you? Is not the order of Hymen, in 
Whose temple you have consented to be my lovely 
priestess, far more preferable? Enlist with me 





at once under his banner; my reasons for asking 
you to do so are cogent. A letter from the bishop 
lies before me—a scrawl, phiegmatic as he is 
himself—crabbed and cramped like the trade he 
follows; breathing no spirit save that of selfish- 
ness, and seeking to make me as despicable an 
outcast in all social circles, as old bachelors must 
invariably be who crawl singly to their graves, 
useless worn-out links in the great chain of na- 
ture. Such is not my will. Say that you will 
marry me upon this day week, and on the wings 
of love I will fly to you and Sligo, and leave the 
bishop, ordination and all such stuff, to migrate 
to a colony with a warmer climate. 

‘«* Sweetest idol of my soul, write to me by 
return—lose not a post. Let your answer be 
only ‘Yes.’ That our loves are mutual, your own 
pure soul has confessed. A week must seal my 
fate; let your pure lips be the blushing signets. 
Say ‘Yes,’ and I shall fly to your side—where 
before the altar the binding words shall be spoken 
that will link together for life the affianced of 
my heart with her own faithful, affectionate and 
adoring Fenix CAvVANAGH.’ 


‘« Before I directed it, I wrote another to the 
bishop. Thus ran the effusion: 


“«Rignt Reverend Fatuer.—I pant humbly 
for the day when your holy hands shall enlist me, 
by their consecrating influence, amongst the chosen 
servants of Heaven. The world has no charms for 
me, save those shadowed forth by my ministry. 
I have no desire for things of earth—no sympathy 
with the vanities of the world. Love, as you 
justly surmise, for carnal works has no delight 
for me; I look but to the consummation of my 
hopes when the church shall receive me into its 
bosom. As to Mary Langton—the girl to whom 
you have alluded—I only sought her society in 
hopes that I might induce her to take the veil. 
I esteem her light of heart—fickle of faith—yain 
and worthless; she is one of those whom I would 
recommend to your fatherly protection; much 
abstinence, castigation, and devout exercises 
must be severely enforced to fit her for a world 
where her follies are unknown. 

««*T have the honor to be, Right Reverend 
Father, im all faith and humility, your obliged, 
obedient servant, Freirx CAVANAGH,’ 


‘‘But ‘the course of true love never did run © 
smooth.’ I despatched the letters; awaited the 


result in silence, inwardly chuckling at my own 
policy, and looking forward anxiously for a com- 
munication from Mary. The week had nearly 
passed away—yet no answer. Was she faithless? 
was she ill? I wrote again—a similar result; 
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the day of ordination arrived and with it the 
goodly bishop. No hope was left me. I bowea 
silently to my fate—how could I avert it? ‘At 
my death,’ thought I, ‘I shall deserve canoniza- 
tion, for surely I am one of the suffering martyrs.’ 
Never arose from a sleepless couch a candidate 
for the holy orders with a less thankful spirit. I 
cursed her light-heartedness; dressed myself for 
the ceremony, determining to commit a suicidal 
act in eschewing matrimony, to live a woman- 
hater, and take the yoke. 

‘‘T entered the chapel, where about a dozen 
others were assembled, each with as long a face 
as I had myself, awaiting the commencement of 
the ceremony, which was to debar us forever 
from one of the world’s most glorious privileges— 
the privilege of fulfilling morally one great law 
of nature, and living, not in self alone, but in the 
bosoms of our families, and in the memories of 
our posterity. 

‘“«The bishop entered, and said mass; driving 
the front of every word into the back of the one 
that preceded it—by that I mean, he had a talent 
for moulding a dozen words into one, kicking 
colons, semicolons, and periods out of the way 
of his tongue altogether, and coming to the 
‘Amen’ without drawing a second breath. I felt 
my own littleness as I listened to him, and won- 
dered if time, practice, and sundry Demosthenic 
operations, could ever bring me to so great a 
state of sublunary perfection. The beauty of 
doing it off-hand you see, is that it completely 
bothers old Beelzebub, and he hops over the 
words in a hurry, like a cat over a crock of 
butter, for fear that any of it should stick to his 
hoof- What the devil are ye laughing at? 
I’m telling you a stntimental story, and looking 
more for sympathy and industrious pocket hand- 
korchiefs, then such irreverend cachinnatory 
eruptions and unseemly shaking sides. Well, he 
turned round at the altar to do the job fér us; 
and, as he turned, his eye fell full upon me. 
Says I to myself, ‘I am the first to get polished 
off,’ and I was right. 

*<¢Do any of you,’ he said, ‘know a young 
man named ‘Félix Cavanagh?”’ His eyes were 
still fixed upon me; I suspected that he knew 
me, and wondered at his having asked the ques- 
tion. 

“«¢T do, holy father!’ I returned. 

**¢Then cut his acquaintance for the future,’ 
he said, solemnly, ‘or you may take a long jour- 
ney with him to a place where the smell of too 
much brimstone may be mightily inconvenient.’ ” 

“Did he say that?” shouted Cox, in the midst 
of a violent roar of laughter. 
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** As nearly as I can recollect,” returred (a- 
vanagh. ‘Don’t interrupt me, for I’m getting 
excited with my story. If he did not say it, he 
meant it; and sure, if it comes so close to it, it 
must be the same thing. 

**¢Cut his acquaintance,’ said he, ‘for he is 
a deserter to his bishop, his religion, and his 
God.’ ” 

‘Did he put the bishop first?” asked another, 

‘**To be sure he did; he knew it was the only 
chance he had. ‘I expel him,’ he said, ‘from 
the college; I denounce him as a renegade, a 
seducer, and a hypocrite, from the altar; and 
it’s only out of the respect I have for his decent 
father that I spare him the anathema of the 
church.’ 

‘*] was astounded: Still his eyes were fixed 
like basilisks upon me: cold perspirations flowed 
from my forehead—my brain reeled—my senses 
became stupefied. I staggered, and fell to the 
ground. 

‘* That day, in disgrace, I left the college and 
returned to my home. Oh, the dread of that 
return—of meeting with my parents—of confess- 
ing the truth! Yet, what could I do? Sooner 
or later it must be exposed; and who more fit 
for the office than their conscience-stricken, 
humiliated son? 

‘Well, to make a long story short, and pass 
over unpleasant details, the matter was soldered 
up in some tinkering ‘style, and Felix Cavanagh 
was once more a guest beneath the paternal roof. 
It was a severe blow to my father—not so to my 
mother; she half rejoiced at the idea of one day 
becoming a grandmother. Yet was there less 
chance of that now than ever; for Mary had evi- 
dently been as false to me as Delilah was to her 
Sampson. She had betrayed me, and to the 
bishops. She had jilted me, and in the face of 
day I cursed her with my tongue, and loved her 
in my heart. Exactly a fortnight following my 
expulsion, a small parcel, directed to me, was 
delivered at our house. The handwriting, the 
clear up-strokes, and the angular t’s, the ‘x’ in 
the ‘ Felix,’ and ‘C’ in the ‘Cavanagh,’ were all 
familiar to my eyes. With a cry of rapture [ 
tore open the packet. Death to my hopes! It 
contained nothing save a corner of a bride’s cake. 
I flung it from me in disgust. Insult had been 
heaped upon injury—the false Siren had wooed 
me to my destruction! I foreswore the sex for- 
ever, neglected my budding whiskers, and in the 
depth of my misery, resigned myself to composing 
epitaphs and writing poetry. Two days after 
ward my mother found the piece of cake; she 
cut it, begged of me to think no more of Mary, 
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put to eat a part of her present, and be thankful 
for my riddance from so volatile and unfeeling a 
woman. The advice was wholesome: I adopted 
it; so, thrusting a corner of the cake into my 
mouth, I attempted to masticate that pledge of 
unfaithfulness. I could not do it; it appeared 
too tough. Something, evidently not made of 
wheat and sugar-plums, rested between my teeth. 
I withdrew it, and, to my utter amazement, rolled 
together tightly amidst the currants and sweets 
[ found the last letter I had written to the bishop, 
upon the day when I asked Mary to elope with me.” 
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‘‘How came it there?” demanded one. 

‘¢The simplest way in the world. In directing 
my letters, I sent my love-tale to the bishop, and 
my opinion of Mary to my sweetheart. She 
thought me cruel, false, and unprincipled, and 
in the heat of her resentment, committed a spe- 
cies of moral suicide, by discarding her Felix, 
and flinging herself away upon an attorney. 
Such is my melancholy history; and_these are 
the reasons why I am neither a husband nor a 
priest.” 





A LOVER’S PASTIME. 





BY ALICE CARY, 


Berore the daybreak I arise, 

And search to find if earth or air 
Hold anywhere 

The likeness of thy sweet, sweet eyes, 
My loving love, my excellently fair. 


In nature’s book 
I mark each place 
Where semblances of thee I trace, 
With flowers that have a bleeding look, 
For pity, gentleness and grace, 
’ With lilies white, 
And roses that are burning bright, 
I take for blushes; then I catch 
The sunbeams, making all the air 
Jealously cold—they cannot match 
The golden crowning of thy hair. 
The pink wild brier 
Shines through the book in many a place, 
Her good attire 
Stolen from the smiling of thy fage. 
The dews that stay in thirsty lands 
Or withered wood, 








Are like thy hands, 
Quietly busy doing good. 
The brown-eyed sunflower, all the day 
Looking one way, 
I take for patience, made divine 
By melancholy fears, like thine. 
From June till May, 
I’m searching, searching earth and air, 
To find out where 
Nature hath copied, to her praise, 
The beauty of thy gracious ways. 
I make believe the brooks that run 
From sun to shade and shade to sun, 
Mimic the murmur of thy joys, 
Making their pleasant noise. 


So, dearest heart, 
, I cheat the cruelty 
That keeps us all too long apart, 
With many a poor conceit of thee. 
Before the daybreak I arise, 
But never anywher 
Find I, in earth or air, 
The likeness of thy sweet, sweet eyes. 





BY PAUL H. HAYNE. 


Too oft the Poet in elaborate verse, 
Flushed with quaint images, and gorgeous tropes, 
Casteth a doubtful light, which is not Hope’s, 
On the dark spot where Death has sealed his curse, 
, In monumental silence; Nature starts 
Indignant from the sacrilege of words 
That ring so holluw, and forlornly girds 
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Her great wo round her; there’s no trick of Art’s, 
But shows most ghastly by a new-made tomb, 
Jf see no balm in Gilead; he is lost— 
The beautiful soul that loved thee—thy life’s bloom, 
Is withered by the sudden hlighting frost ; 
Oh! Grief, how mighty—Creeds! how vain ye are 
Earth presses nearly—Heaven is cold, and far. 


JOSEPHA, 


A LEAF FROM HISTORY. 


BY MRS. E. L. CUSHING. 


Come, beautiful betrothed! the bitter sting 
--Of hope deferred, can reach no bosom here. 
\ CROLY. 


On a fine September evening, in the year 1767, 
the gay city of Vienna exhibited unusual tokens 
of festivity, the imperial palace was brilliantly 
illuminated, and from its princely gardens came 
the sounds of mirth and music, while its lighted 
halls were thronged with the beautiful and high- 
born of the land. 

These rejoicings were in honor of one of the 
fairest daughters of the house of Austria; the 
favorite of Maria Theresa’s maternal heart, and 
the pride of the court—the young and lovely 
Archduchess Josepha—who on that day had been 
publicly betrothed to Ferdinand, King of Naples. 
Already was she hailed as a queen by the courtly 
circle gathered around her, who yet rendered 
still deeper homage to her beauty than to her 
rank. 

And never did a fairer object claim the general 
love and admiration than this youthful princess. 
She had not yet completed her fifteenth year, 
yet she was tall and striking in her person, ex- 
quisitely formed, and with a face full of expres- 
sion, which varied with every changing thought 
and feeling of her innocent heart. Her manner 
was graceful, and playful almost to childishness, 
but chastened by a sweet gentleness that lent it 
an irresistible charm. Her tastes, formed by 
those of her illustrious mother, were pure and 
simple, and her affection for her family was so 
deep and passionate, that the bare idea of sepa- 
rating from them, filled her soul with grief. Her 
very being seemed entwined with that of her 
sisters—her brothers were her idols—and her 
mother, next to her God, the object“of her pro- 
foundest love and veneration. 

So youthful, and so ‘closely knit by nature’s 
tenderest ties to the fond hearts of her kindred, 
it is no wonder she should shrink from a union 
with a stranger and a foreigner—one whom she 
had never seen, and whose very name brought 
home to her a deep sorrow; for her betrothed 
husband had already been affianced to her sister 
Joanna, who, before her vows were ratified, was 
destined to make her bridal bed in the grave; 
and a secret superstition that she should share 
the fate of her whose place she was chosen to 
fill, possessed the reluctant heart of Josepha. 
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But the Empress Maria Theresa saw only the 
timidity and caprice of a petted child, in her 
daughter’s tears and entreaties. She regarded, 
ag she thought, her children’s permanent interest 
and happiness in the alliances she formed for 
them, no less than her own ambition, which ever 
sought an extension of power, and in accordance 
with the impulses of her maternal duty, she con- 
strained the young Josepha to yield an unwilling 
assent to Ferdinand’s overtures, 

And it was on the arrival of the princely depu- 
tation, who came in the name of their royal 
master to demand the young Archduchess ag 
their queen, that arrayed in regal robes, she 
appeared in the midst of her mother’s court to 
receive the greetings of the envoys. But those 
who watched her through the gorgeous, but to 
her, sad ceremonial of that day, saw no queenly 
triumph on her brow, though circled by a dia- 
dem; no gladness in her step, no joy in the 
downcast tearful glances of her eye; and they 
marveled at such indifference, in one so young, 
to the brilliant destiny which awaited her. 

One only, read the secret anguish of her young 
and loving heart—one, in that courtly circle, 
who, though he had not openly aspired to her 
favor, worshiped her in secret, feeding his 
cherished Jove with the sweet looks and words 
which she dispensed on him with bashful prodi- 
gality ; ever singling out from among her admir- 
ing train, the young Hungarian soldier, who had 
vowed himself to the service of her imperial 
mother, and who had already reaped high honors 
by gallantly maintaining her: cause in council 
and in field. Thus, from many tokens Count 
Dalmanoff knew he had won a place in the heart 
of the beautiful princess, and that on this fatal 
night they were closely united in sorrow at the 
cruel demolition of their dearest hopes. 

Nor could the empress, while she marked the 
troubled countenance of her daughter, silence 
the upbraiding voice, which from the depths of 
her soul, whispered that she was sacrificing her 
child to the demon of ambition—that ruthless 
ambition which she had ever permitted to exer- 
cise too wide a sway over her wise and beneficent 
heart. It was, therefore, a relief to her when at 
last the music ceased, the dance ended, the blaze 
of light was quenched, and she was left alone to 
commune with Heaven and herself; though even 
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then with the casuistry common to those who 
rule, she sought to justify, by false and specious 
pretexts, even the sacrifice of her child. 

Alone too, and in darkness, struggling with 
her rebellious heart, remained the unhappy vic- 
tim of her imperial mother’s policy. Her tearful 
face buried in her hands, and her long, fair hair 
falling like a rich veil over her neck and shoul- 
ders, the young Queen of Naples knelt at the 
shrine of the Virgin, before whose consecrated 
image burned the only lamp which faintly illu- 
minated her chamber. The gorgeous robes 
which had decked her for her bridal, were lying 
were her attendants had left them, and on her 
toilette sparkled the diamond tiara which that 
night had crowned her aching brow with royalty. 
How worthless to the sorrowing princess, seemed 
those costly gauds, for which she had been com- 
pelled to cast away the richer treasures of the 
heart! How dark looked to her the future! and 
with what poignant regret she recalled the happy, 
irrevocable past ! 

These bitter thoughts would intrude even upon 
her devotions, and with them came fresh bursts 
of tears, and audible, impassioned invocations, 
broken by her sobs: 

‘‘Pitying mother, hear and save me!” she 
cried, ‘*thou knowest the wretchedness of my 
heart—its horror at this marriage—its hatred of 
this idle pomp. Gracious mother, take me to 
thy arms, safe from the sorrows and snares that 
beset my youth.” 

In an agony of grief she sank prostrate at the 
foot of the altar, when a light step approached— 
a soft arm raised and sustained her, and a gentle 
voice joining in her supplications, entreated for 
her heavenly composure, and that all rich gifts 
of celestial and earthly joy might unite to crown 
and bless her life. 

Josepha knew the voice of her sister Christina, 
the beautiful and gifted wife of Prince Albert of 
Saxony, and casting herself into her arms, she 
wept without control upon her bosom. Christina 
clasped her weeping sister in a fond embrace, 
kissing her lips and cheeks with passionate ten- 
derness, and bathing them with her own fast 
flowing tears. 

‘“‘Be comforted, my sister,” she said at length, 
“God smiles on your filial obedience, and he 
will not suffer it to go unrewarded ;” and her low, 
Sweet voice was tremulous with emotion as she 
spoke, 

‘‘Ah, Christina, needed there this dreadful 
Sacrifice to test its strength?” sobbed the young 
Josepha. ‘God knows I would have laid down 
my life for my mother—but this living death— 











this endless exile from all I loved, is it not ter- 
rible f” 

**Do not call it an endless exile, my Josepha,” 
said her sister, ‘but only a transient sojourn 
in a land of beauty—think of the delicious cli- 
mate in which you are to live—of the fair realm 
over which you are to reign in all the splendor of 
royalty—and then tell me, my little one,” she 
added, with a smile, ‘‘ what there is in all this 
which so affrights your imagination ?” 

‘«Ah, you may smile, Christina,” said Josepha, 
sadly; ‘‘ you who are wedded to a man you love, 
and who with him may often return here to enjoy 
yourearly home. But the thought of quitting all 
that is dear to me, brings with it the bitterness 
of death—sisters and brothers, and my beloved 
mother, cruel though she is in this act, for one 
whom I never knew—who wooes me without 
affection, who may never love me, perhaps; but 
give me hate instead, in that strange land where 
my heart will never find a home.” 

‘* And why, my Josepha, should it not find a 
home, and a blessed one, in that land of beauty 
and bloom, and happiness in the ties which must 
there link it to new and tender objects of affec- 
tion ?” asked the princess. 

‘“‘ My answer lies here,” she said, pointing to 
a miniature which lay upon a table; ‘cast your 
eyes, Christina, upon the face of my betrothed 
husband, and no longer marvel at my despair. 
Already has that painted semblance inspired me 
with disgust, which I vainly strive to conquer, 
and the grief I feel at quitting all I hold dear on 
earth, is enhanced by the conviction that he with 
whom I am to unite my fate can never inspire me 
with affection.” 

‘*A portrait is seldom faithful to its original 
Josepha, and doubtless this is notso, Ferdinand 
is neither great nor warlike, yet report declares 
him amiable and beneficent, and these yirtues 
will more surely promote your happiness, than 
if, by his valor he gained a hundred battles, or 
by his genius outwitted all the courts of Eu- 
rope.” j 

‘‘If such had been your reasoning, Christina, 
in days past,” said the young queen, with some 
bitterness ; ‘‘the Duke de Chablais might have 
won his bride, and Prince Albert have become 
the husband of another.” 

**T loved Prince Albert,” said Christina, ear- 
nestly; ‘‘ and I saw no reason of state policy to 
forbid the gift of my hand where my affections 
had long been bestowed, though had our mother 
disapproved my choice, I should probably have 
yielded to her wishes and resigned him. As the 
children of a great sovereign, I think we are 
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bound to consult the interests of the realm in 
our matrimonial alliances, rather than our own 
inclinations, though this is very hard, especially 
if called upon to renounce the heart’s affection 
for cold and worldly interest. And I feel this so 
much, that if I thought you loved another, my 
Josepha, I could not, with all my boasted stoicism, 
thus calmly urge you to fulfill your duty. But 
I am spared that fear, since”— 

At these words, Josepha started with a sudden 
bound from her sister’s encircling arm. A burn- 
ing blush crimsoned her face, and burying. it in 
her hands, her whole frame shook with emotion. 
The princess Christina sprang toward her, doubt 
and dismay filled her heart, as laying her trem- 
bling hand upon her sister’s, she softly asked, 

‘‘Can this be so, my poor Josepha?” 

For an instant the young girl made no reply, 
then conquering her emotion by a powerful 
effort, she turned toward Christina a face pale 
as her robe, and said in a low but calm voice: 

‘* And if it be, my sister, still it must be borne, 
it is the penalty of our birth, and the daughter 
of Maria Theresa must fulfill her destiny by 
wedding a royal wooer—ay, even though in the 
humbler object of her love were united every 
virtue and every gift save sovereignty. Yes, 
this is the cruel doom that appertains to our 
greatness, and we cannot stir from it. Ah, my 
Christina, peasants envy us, because, dazzled by 
the jewels that cover our aching hearts, they see 
not the blighted hopes and cankering griefs that 
corrode them.” 

«‘ And can I give you neither aid nor comfort, 
my poor sister?” asked Christina, with tears of 
affectionate earnestness. ‘‘Give me your confi- 
dence, dearest, it is so hard to suffer alone the 
pangs of disappointed affection. Ah, could I but 
help you—I so well remember when my father 
for a time opposed my union with Prince Albert, 
what a wretch I was—the world held not another 
so miserable.” 

‘¢ Ah, for me there can be no relentings,” said 
Josepha, ‘‘my fate is sgaled—but not long shall 
I be held in thraldom, for I feel a secret intima- 
tion which I cannot resist, nay, I often hear a 
whispher as if from Joanna’s pallid lips, that be- 


fore long the tomb will hold in its cold bosom 


the two betrothed brides of Ferdinand of Na- 
yyes.” 

**Do not yield to such foolish fancies,” said 
the princess, ‘* you who are flushed with health 
and strong in youth, to give way to such imagin- 
ings is quite absurd. Your nervous. system is 
unstrung, my dear Josepha, by the fatigues of 
the day, and you are taxing your strength beyond 





endurance by this sleepless night. For see! the 
yellow dawn is actually pushing through the 
curtains, and you have not slept. I pray you 
now, my sister, seek some repose, and comfort 
yourself with the assurance that the Queen of 
delicious Naples shall not have cause to com- 
plain that the princess of cold and rude Saxony 
is a stranger at her court.” 

On the following day Josepha was really in- 
disposed, and permitted, in consequence, to 
remain in the privacy of her apartments—but 
when several succeeding days passed on and the 
same plea for er non-appearance was urged, the 
empress, perceiving that the mind only was un- 
tuned, required her presence again in public, as 
the only means of dispelling the morbid melan- 
choly to which she was perpetually yielding. 
But it was in vain that by alternate regsoning 
and persuasion her mother strove to reconcile 
her to her destiny, or that her sisters sought to 
cheer and divert her with the pictures of gayety 
and splendor that were to make her court the 
most attractive in Europe—nothing had the 
power to rouse her from her deep depression, and 
shunning the gayety around her, and even the 
society of her friends, she would spend hour 
after hour alone in her oratory, or wandering in 
listless abstraction through the most sequestered 
walks of the gardens. 

The empress suffered for her child, and the 
more keenly as her own upbraidings were severe, 
for though a great and magnificent sovereign, 
she was also a tender, even if ambitious mother; 
but regarding the young bride only as 4 
wayward and romantic child, she confidently 
anticipated the time, when the active duties and 
pleasures of her brilliant station would so en- 
gross and interest her, as to restore the anima- 
tion she had lost, and reconcile her to her des- 
tiny. Such continued the situation of affairs at 
the Austrian court, till the day was close at 
hand on which Josepha was to bid it a last fare- 
well, and escorted by a brilliant retinue set out 
for her new dominions. 

On the morning previous to that fixed for her 
departure, as she sat alone in her closet, she was 
startled by a low knock at the door, and before 
she could rise to open it, she heard the voice of 
the empress requesting admittance. Josepha 
was surprised, for seldom before had her mother 
intruded on her hours of religious retirement— 
she was herself too scrupulous an observer of 
every external form of the church, unwillingly to 
interrupt others in their devotions, and as Jose- 
pha hastily unclosed the door, she trembled with 
undefined apprehension. 
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The fine countenance of the empress wore that 
look of sad resignation which had become its 
habitual expression since the death of the em- 
peror. Inferior as he was to her, in every great 
and noble quality, she yet cherished for him a 
love as intense as woman ever felt ; and his loss, 
which she unceasingly deplored, had wrought in 
her person and in her character a marked change, 
leaving traces of decay on the one, which the 
finger of grief inscribes more deeply, and more 
rapidly than that of time, and teaching her am- 
bitious spirit to feel the vanity of earthly joys, and 
to lay hold on those which are imperishable and 
eternal. 

Maria Theresa embraced her daughter ten- 
derly, and then casting a glance toward the 
breviary which lay open on a cushion— 

‘‘T trust,” she said, speaking in her accus- 
tomed sweet and subdued voice; ‘I trust, my 
child, I have not disturbed your devotions. I 
thought the hour was past in which you usually 
engage in them, and I wish much to speak to 
you of a duty to be performed, before you quit 
the soil in which your beloved father sleeps.” 

The voice of the empress faltered, she paused, 
and covered her face with her handkerchief. 
Josepha, with childlike simplicity and affection, 
threw herself upon her mother’s bosom, and gen- 
tly uncovering her face, kissed away the tears 
that bedewed it. 

‘Tell me, mamma, what it is that you desire 
of me,” she said. ‘*I have caused you so much 
sorrow, that before I leave you,” and her voice 
trembled, ‘*I would gladly by some act prove to 
you my grateful love and glad obedience to your 
wishes,” 

“TI thank you, my Josepha; the duty I require 
of you is a sacred one, and your cheerful per- 
formance of it involves not only my peace of 
mind, but your own welfare, both temporal and 
spiritual.” 

“Pray name it, mamma,” said the young 
queen, a foreboding of evil creeping over her at 
the unusual solemnity of her mother’s voice and 
manner, 

‘‘Need I remind you, my daughter, that this 
is the eighteenth of the month, the anniversary 
of your father’s death,” she said, impressively ; 
“a day which my heart always consecrates to 
his memory—the best of husbands and of fa- 
thers,” 

‘‘T remembered it while on my knees before 
that altar, mamma, and omitted not a fervant 
petition for the repose of his blessed soul,” said 
Josepha, 

“And I, my child,” said the empress with emo- 
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tion, ‘‘ have but now returned from that vault in 
which his precious ashes rest. I have watered 
his tomb with my tears ; and there, where human 
pride and greatness may read a lesson of thefr 
vanity, I have mingled with my prayers for his 
soul, the deepest and most humbling confessions 
of my own weakness, and asked of God wisdom 
to rule my people with justice and strength, to 
maintain a virtuous sway over the more difficult 
and rebellious empire of my heart.” 

Josepha shuddered. The superstition which 
tinctured the strong mind of Maria Theresa, was 
deeply interwoven in the weaker one of her 
daughter, and the idea of any one’s going alone 
to that sepulchral vault beneath the gloomy 
church of the Capuchins, filled her with terror. 
Could her mother intend to require of her this 
act of duty? The next words spoken by the 
empress, verified her fears. 

‘*My daughter,” she said, ‘* you are shortly to 
leave a mother’s sheltering arms, to enter a new 
sphere of life, and to assume high and responsi- 
ble duties, and before your bark is launched 
upon this untried, and it may be, stormy ocean 
of existence, I would have you seek the tomb of 
your father, and there anew dedicate yourself to 
God; there implore his guidance and protection 
through the dangers and temptations which may 
lie before you, and solemnly invoke the beatified 
spirit of him whose cold remains sleep beneath, 
to pray for you, and watch over you from his 
heavenly home, that your feet go not astray from 
the paths of goodness which he loved.” 

The poor young girl stood paralyzed with hor- 
ror, as she listened to these words—her lips and 
cheeks were bloodless, and her eyes fixed with a 
stony stare upon her mother, who, if she noticed 
her emotion, was not moved by it from her pur- 
pose, but continued caimly to say— 

‘‘Prince Kaunitz will accompany you to the 
church, my daughter, where Father Stephen will 
meet and conduct you to the vault.” 

‘‘Oh, my mother, spare me!” exclaimed the 
shrinking princess, as bursting into a passion of 
tears, she threw herself at the feet of the aston- 
ished empress 

‘‘Spare you the performance of an act of filial 
devotion, Josepha? Can it be this, you mean?” 
asked her mother, in a tone of reproachful sur- 
prise. 

Josepha made no reply, but burying her face 
in the folds of her mother’s robe, continued to 
sob audibly. The empress looked down upon her 
weeping daughter for a moment in silence, ana 
then rose with dignity from her seat. 

‘*T canpot understand these tears,” she said; 
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‘this strange reluctance to the performance of 
an act, which should have been voluntary on 
your part—yes, Josepha, I would have it a spon- 
taneous desire in the heart of a daughter of 
the house of Austria, to pay her last act of de- 
votion, before bidding adieu to her country, at 
the tomb.of a father who adored her.” 

‘‘Oh, forgive me, my mother,” exclaimed the 
unhappy princess, still kneeling in terrified en- 
treaty at the feet of her imperial mother, ‘call 
me weak and childish—for so I may be—but, in- 
deed, I cannot, dare not enter that gloomy vault. 
Assign me any other task, and my obedience 
shall not fail—but this fearful penance, I have 
not courage to endure it.” 

; ** Arise, Josepha!” said the empress, in a tone 
of severe displeasure, “‘I blush that a child of 
mine can avow herself the victim of such idle 
fears—but they are too absurd for my regard, 
and I must treat them as the offspring of a dis- 
eased and morbid fancy. I consider this duty, 
which I require of you, essential to your future 
peace and happiness, and so viewing it, I should 
be false to my convictions, if 1 permitted you to 
depart from my guardianship without its observ- 
ance. Go, then, in humble penitence and love 
to the tomb of your dead father, and there regis- 
ter your vows to live henceforth for Heaven, and 
for the good of the realm over which you are to 
reign. Prepare yourself now to accompany the 
prince.” , 

The young queen felt how fruitless would be 
all farther resistance to the will of a parent ac- 
customed to implicit obedience from every one, 
and rising mechanically from her suppliant atti- 
tude, she signified her acquiescence by a silent 
gesture, and the faint utterance of the words, ‘‘I 
obey,” which fell scarce audibly from her qui- 
vering lips. 

The empress withdrew, satisfied with even this 
hard wrung assent to her wishes, and free from 
the restraint of her mother’s presence, the un- 
happy princess sunk upon her couch, in a passion 
of hysterical sobs and tears. The voice of her 
young sister, Marie Antoinette,* singing a joy- 
ous carol, as she bounded through the corridor, 
aroused her from her grief, and hastily wiping 
her eyes, she went out to embrace this darling 
child—the personification of infant grace and 
beauty. . 

She had thrown herself upon the floor beside 
a beautiful greyhound, and while his head rested 
caressingly upon her small lap, she was twining 
round his slender neck a carcanet of pearls, 
which she had roguishly purloined from the toi- 


* Afterward Queen of France. 








——: 
lette of an elder sister. How little dreamed Jo- 
sepha, as she clasped that bright unconscious 
child to her bosom, of the woes which were to 
darken her after years—woes and sufferings com- 
pared to which, those that overshadowed her own 
youthful life, were but as the summer-storm to 
the desolating tempest of the tropics. 

“Ah, dear Josepha!” exclaimed the lovely 
child, as clinging round the neck of her weeping 
sister, she showered her fragrant kisses on her 
cheeks and lips; ‘“*why do you ery so, when 
mamma says you are to be a queen, whom every- 
body loves? But, perhaps,” chattered on the 
little one, ‘perhaps you do not want to go away, 
and had rather stay with us in this pleasant 
home, or at Sconbrunn or Lachsenberg, where 
we have such nice fruit, and large gardens to 
play in.” 

**Ah yes, I would, indeed, my Marie,” said 
Josepha, straining her young sister to her bosom 
with an unwonted fervor, that surprised her— 
‘God knows how it breaks my heart to leave 
you, dear one, and all that I love. Yet I must 
go—but not to be a queen, my darling, I shall 
never live to wear an earthly crown! Pray, 
dearest, that by patient endurance I may win 
a heavenly one;” and she hid her facé among the 
golden ringlets of the little archduchess, who 
clung to her weeping sister, weeping also with 
childish vehemence, though wherefore she scarcely 
knew. 

A step was heard approaching, and Josepha, 
pushing away the child, started up in terror. 

‘*T must go,” she said, wildly, ‘I must go to 
the vault of the Capuchins—my mother commands 
that I visit our father’s tomb. Ah, let your in- 
nocent prayers arise for me, my Marie, while I 
descend into that gloomy abode, which my very 
heart trembles to enter.” 

The attendants at that moment appeared, and 
bore the struggling child from her arms—she fol- 
lowed her with a fond gaze, till the door closed 
upon her; then drawing the mantle which ‘they 
brought, closely around her, she left the palace 
by a private staircase, and set forth with Prince 
Kaunitz, her mother’s faithful and able prime- 
minister, for her dreaded destination. The 
prince, with the kind tenderness of a father, 
strove to soothe and encourage her—but always 
timid and superstitious, the mind of Josepha, 
owing to the peculiar circumstances of her situa- 
tion, seemed now wholly to have lost its happy 
equilibrium, and to have become a prey to ner- 
vous terrors, that blinded her to the piety of the 
act she was about to perform, and arrayed before 
her diseased imagination, the funereal gloom of 
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the dismal vault, and all the ghastly insignia of 
death, displayed within it. 

As they drew near the Church of the Capuchins, 
whose dark towers rose frowningly against the 
clear sky, her emotion increased, and when they 
stopped before its lofty portals, the prince was 
obliged to lift her in his arms, and bear her into 
the vestibule. There Father Stephen met them, 
and while they stood waiting for the trembling 
princess to recover her composure, a tall figure, 
wrapped in a military cloak, glided past the 
group, and disappeared in the body of the church, 
Neither of her companions regarded the stranger 
as he passed, but the conscious Josepha felt the 
blood mantle on her pale cheek, as with an in- 
voluntary start, she turned her head to follow his 
receding figure. 

It was almost immediately lost in the obscurity 
of the distant aisles; but as she advanced toward 
the high altar, she saw him again standing in the 
shadow of a pillar; as she passed, she met his 
eye bent earnestly upon her, and through the 
folds of his open cloak the light of a suspended 
lamp, revealed to her a youthful and manly form, 
wearing the uniform of the imperial guard, and 
decorated with the many brilliant orders, among 
which blazed conspicuous that of Marie Theresa. 

Her step faltered, and her limbs almost refused 
their officg, when stepping from the shade of the 
pillar, the young noble doffed his plumed hat be-~ 
fore her, with lowly reverence. With one furtive 
glance of mingled sorrow and entreaty, she re- 
cognized his presence; then by a painful effort, 
she quickened her speed, and none save the faith-. 
ful attendant on whose arm she leaned, knew 
that the young Count Dalmanoff stood within the 
sanctuary—no one else had marked the look of 
intelligence which had been exchanged between 
the youthful queen and her devoted, but despair- 
ing lover, 

Josepha paused a moment to offer up a prayer 
at the altar for guidance and support, and then 
Struggling for calmness, she arose and followed 
Father Stephen toward the concealed door, lead- 
ing to the vaults below. She had thought her- 
self calm—but when she heard the key grating 
in the massy lock, and found herself alone with 


"the priest, actually descending the steps—pene- 


trating the funereal gloom of that subterranean 
charnel-house—then she seemed to lose the power 
of volition, the pulses of her heart stood still with 
dread, and her eyes, fixed and dilated with hor- 
Tor, beheld ghastly shapes beckoning to her from 
the tomb of her father. 

; Wrought upon by many causes, her supersti- 
ous mind was now wound up to the highest 
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point of endurance, and so fraught with images 
of terror, that it needed but the most trifling ex- 
citement to unsettle reason, or snap asunder the 
very chords of life. In this state, the trembling 
princess reached the foot of the stairs, when the 
priest led her on through the silent vaults, mut- 
tering incoherent prayers, and holding up the 
silver lamp he carried, to light them on their 
way. 

Its feeble ray struggled with the surrounding 
gloom, till passing onward, it was lost in the 
blaze of the wax-tapers, which, on the anniver- 
sary of his death, always burned in profusion 
around the tomb of the emperor. Josepha saw 
the glare of light fall upon the emblazoned 
escutcheon of her imperial house, and knew that 
she stood beside the splendid mausoleum of her 
family—a mausoleum erected by the piety of her 
mother, in the early days of her beauty and her 
glory. 

Surrounded by all that earth could give of 
power and happiness, Marie Theresa forgot not 
even then to look forward to the period when the 
joys and pomps of earth must be resigned, and 
the grave claim the perishing body from whence 
its immortal inmate had departed. Beside her ‘ 
father’s stately monument stood the humbler one 
of her youthful sister, Joanna—she who, like 
herself, had been betrothed to Ferdinand of Na- 
ples—but who was early doomed to make her 
bridal-bed in the coldness and silence of the 
grave. 

Josepha started on beholding the garland of 
white roses which the hand of affection had hung 
upon her sister’s cenotaph, still beautiful and 
unwithered. 

‘‘They have waited to crown me too for my 
bridal,” was the distempered thought which 
murmured from her lips as sne reached out her 
hand to grasp the snowy wreath, but at her 
touch it crumbled into fragments, and the unfor- 
tunate princess, viewing its destruction as an 
omen of the fate her diseased mind had pre- 
dicted for herself, uttered an hysteric cry, and 
sank fainting on the ground. 

Father Stephen hastened to her aid—but to his 
terrified gaze, her life seemed already extinct— 
and as quickly as his trepidation would permit, 
he carried her from the yault and laid her down 
in the open air of the church. The terror of 
Prince Kaunitz at her situation exceeded that 
of the priest, and when neither their efforts nor 
those of her faithful attendant could revive her, 
they lost no time in conveying her back to the 
palace. There the skill of physicians, and the 
tender cares of affection, at length restored her 
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to animation, but not to consciousness; and when 
again those soft eyes opened to the light, wild 
gleams of insanity shot from them, and its rav- 
ings burst from the fevered lips that uttered only 
wild words of terror and despair. 

It was now that the empress bitterly regretted 
her severe enforcement of a duty, which, in its 
observance, had wrought an effect so melan- 
choly on the sensitive temperament of her child. 
Her own superstitious piety had given it para- 
mount importance in her eyes, and rendered 
her insensible to the danger of exposing a timid 
and overwrought mind to influences so exciting. 
The seeds of a fatal disease, which were lurking 
in the frame of the young Josepha, became in 
consequence prematurely and most malignantly 
developed, the medical attendants pronouncing 
her disease to be small-pox—that terrible malady 
which science had not then taught mankind how 
to counteract or ameliorate, and which had. 
already found one victim in the imperial family, 
in the person of the young Archduchess Joanna. 

Bitter indeed were the tears shed by the con- 
science-stricken empress over that poor disfigured 
face—that face, lately so full of life and beauty— 
an object of delight to every eye, of love to every 
heart! How miserable now seemed all her 
schemes of ambition for this lamented child, the 
innocent victim of her worldly policy and super- 
stitious weakness! With the prayers which she 
offered up for her recovery, she made solemn 
vows to seek only for her children virtue and hap- 
piness in future, instead of that worldly aggran- 
dizement which had heretofore been her chief aim. 

How well she kept the vows and promises made 
beside that bed of death, let history tell—history, 
dark with the fate of the unfortunate Marie An- 
toinette, and polluted with the record of her 
career, who, in less than a year from this period, 
her ambitious mother sacrificed at the same 
shrine whither Josepha, an unwilling victim, had 
been led before her. 

Though the physicians allowed none except the 
necessary attendants to enter the apartment of 
their patient, the empress would not be excluded 
from the presence of her child. With her own 
hands she administered her medicines, and sooth- 
ed with fond love the querulous murmurs of pain 
and insanity that fell from her poor Josepha’s 
lips—and when the brief fierce contest drew to a 
-elose, her bosom pillowed the dying head of the 
sufferer, and closed with gentle hand those ten- 
der eyes that were never more to shed their loving 
light upon her heart. 

But when the last breath was hushed in death, 








Many were the wounds which, in the course of 
her splendid and triumphant career, had pierced 
the noble heart of Marie Theresa, but this last 
blow struck deepest of them all. Nature could 
sustain herself no longer, and the empress was 
carried fainting from the chamber of death, to lie 
down in helplessness, and awake the victim of 
that dreadful malady which had destroyed the 
life of her child. 

There was mourning and lamentation through 
the land for the ‘mother of her people”—but 
He who spares the bruised reed, interposed His 
healing hand to save—and in due time, she arose 
from her bed of suffering instructed by the past, 
purified by sorrow, and humbly submissive to the 
hand which in love had chastened her. 


* * * % * 


On the eighth day after the death of the young 
Princess Josepha, the imperial vault of the Capu- 
chins was opened to admit a funeral train, and 
she who a brief time béfore had entered it with 
trembling fear and foreboding, was now borne 
thither silent and insensible to her last rest, be- 
neath the fretted marble. Long and imposing 
were the ceremonies performed over that youth- 
ful form, but they terminated at length—tthe last 
prayer was said—the last chant was sung—the 
last wreath of incense arose from the swinging 
censer, and the youg bride of Ferdinand slept be- 
side the sister whose fate had been so similar to 
her own. 

The pageant slowly disappeared—but one indi- 
vidual still lingered beside the tomb, and as he 
stood leaning abstractedly against the costly 
marble, the light from the burning tapers re- 
vealed the noble figure of Count Dalmanoff, the 
youthful, ill-fated lover of Josepha. As he stood 
beside-the ashes of her he loved and mourned, 
deep sorrow was written on every lineament of 
his fine countenance, and spoke in the manly 
tears that fell fast as a summer-shower upon the 
cold marble of her tomb. 

Long, long he remained there, abandoning 
himself to grief; then, before departing, he hung 
upon the same shaft whence her hand had dis- 
placed the withered roses, a garland of amaranth 
and myrtle, symbolic of his enduring love. A 
gallant steed stood in the court-yard of the Capu- 
chins, and lightly bounding into the saddle, he 
passed the barriéres of the city just as the last 
requiem of the soul of the youthful queen was 
dying away in the churches and convents of the 


city. 
- % 


* * * * 


From that melancholy day, the young Count 





the mother sank beneath the terrible bereavement. 





Dalmanoff, the flower of the Hungarian nobility, 
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the pride and boast of Marie Theresa’s chivalry, | waged against dismembered Poland. On his 


disappeared from the Austrian court. Whither | 


he went no one knew, nor were any tidings 
gained of him till years had passed away, when 
he was recognized among the slain in one of those 
bloody battles, which to Austria’s shame she 





breast was found a small case of gold, inclosing 
a withered rose and a tress of fair hair, and 
bearing engraved upon its back the cypher and 
crest of Josepha of Austria. 
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“Qor church must accommodate itself to 
natures and circumstances.” ‘*We would not 
insult the educated Northern intellect with the 
materialities which we are obliged to allow to the 
gross sensualism of the Neapolitans.” Such was 
the excuse or explanation with which & Roman 
Monsignor adroitly met my statement of some 
grosiéreté I had noticed in the religious observ- 
ances of Naples. The compliment to Northern 
acuteness was ingeniously thrown in; but though 
the fume of the incense failed to confuse my per- 
ception of the incompatibility of the adaptive 
power thus boasted with any real unalterable 
standard of the true or the good, yet it fully 
accorded with an observation made before and 
afterwards, namely, that as we Northerns ad- 
vanced southwards toward its centre, the observ- 
ances of the Roman Church showed themselves 
in more unchecked offence to our own ideas and 
religious usages—that the food with which the 
popular mind was fed became more homogeneous, 
and grossly material in character. Thus, by 
degrees, the wayside cross became a “ crucifiz;” 
by-and-bv, ‘the ladder,” ‘the pincers,” ‘the 
nails,” ** the hammer,” and sometimes ‘‘ the cock !’’ 
whose crowing recalled Peter to thought and 
weeping, began to appear in all the effectiveness 
of caricature and vermilion paint; and it was 
not until we came so far south as Marseilles that 
we lighted on those “ Votive Tablets,” which 
Dickens encountered at Avignon, a few stages to 
the northward. It would appear, to use a geo- 
logical illustration, that as rocks become changed 
and modified in structure within a certain dis- 
tance of their point of contact with other forma- 
tions, so the Church of Rome owns an indirect 
influence of the spirit of Protestantism in the 
gradual decorum with which she represses ob- 
servances everywhere glaring and protruded 
within her own realms of unwatched operation. 
There is an indirect tribute paid to the mental 
freedom and acuteness of the north in the 
“bated” simplicity of practice and ritual, with 
which Romanism carries itself under the keen 
‘ye and protesting surveillanee of the Reformed 





Church; to which may be added, as a generally 
recognized fact, that the Church of Rome would 
rather bare its breast to a whole platoon of 
polemic divinity, than to one dart of sarcasm 
against those usages which, though seemingly of 
her essence, are so provocative of ridicule. 

The ‘‘ Votive Tablet” is clearly of heathen ori- 
gin and on classic record, and is one among the 
‘‘assets” which the system to which it now be- 
longs has inherited from exploded paganism, in 
whose seat it sits, and many of whose usages it 
apes or copies. Charles Dickens, while holding 
up these ‘* Votos” upon the point of his satiric 
pen, makes this excuse for them: that they re- 
sult from the ‘‘Christian virtues of gratitude 
and devotion.” True—gratitude and devotion 
are essentially Christian virtues—but a further 
examination of the subject might have led him 
to a conclusion that as ‘‘ the best things perverted 
become the worst,” so the working of a system 
which sanctions the diversion of gratitude and 
devotion from ‘‘ Him’ in whose care ‘the hairs 
of his people’s heads are numbered” to imaginary 
protectors, who come “sailing into a sick room 
upon a cloud,” to superintend the amputation of 
a toe, ‘or the curing of a cut finger,” can scarce 
be as ‘‘harmless” as, in his charity, he would 
wish to think it. 

I was neither looking for Votive Tablets or 
points for criticism in the Roman system, when 
(camera lucida in hand) I began to climb the 
steep hill, crowned with the ‘‘beacon-like for- 
tress” which commands the town and harbor of 
Marseilles, and a fine expanse of the adjacent 
coast; indeed, the building which towered above 
me looked more like a military post than a pil- 
grim’s haven; but about half way up the ascent, 
as it rose steep and difficult, the hill began to be 
dotted with small shrines or pilgrim stations, 
and when we arrived at the foot of the tower a 
picture of a large and costly bell, lately hung 
inside, invited visitors, at the cost of a franc, to 
enter and inspect the chapel of ‘‘Norre Damg 
DE LA GARDE,” at the top of the building, upon 
entering which, I, for the first time, saw the 
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“* Votive Tablet’ feature of the Roman system in 
full display—at least as full as the capacity of 
the little chapel would allow. | 

‘* Nous vous_prenons pour notre GARDIENNE,”’ 
was an inscription which left no doubt as to who 
had the honor of all the cures, miraculous es- 
capes, sudden recoveries, and safe voyages, with 
representations of which the walls of this chapel 
were tapestried from top to bottom. The 
Saviour was acknowledged on a small side or 
subordinate altar; but the presiding Divinity of 
the temple was an image of the Virgin, heavily 
gilt, hideously ugly, carved out of a black material, 
said to be olive wood, and vouched to have 
effected by its bodily presence more miracles 
than our space or credulity can find room for, 
especially in a paper which must record our 
visit to more ‘‘ Votive Museums” than one. 

One compartment of the chapel presented a 
perfect forest of crutches, hung up to commemo- 
rate cures of the lame; with these were wax 
models of arms and legs, sufficient to furnish an 
anatomical museum. Elsewhere were seen nu- 
merous neat models of ships, offered either to 
obtain or record the happy issue of a sea voyage. 
Among these were mingled many common dona- 
tives of the rude sailor, such as ‘‘an ostrich 
egg,” a ‘foreign shell,” or some other trifling 
memento of his having been to some ‘‘ far coun- 
trie,” and returned safely. ‘‘They were not 
worth much,” as the Sacristan said, turning 
from them slightingly to point out the treasures 
of votive art with which his walls were adorned : 
but leaving out of sight for a moment the ‘zeal 
not according to knowledge,” and the perversion 
of gratitude from Him to whom it was due, which 
the whole spectacle exhibited, I could not but 
think the rude offering of the poor seaman, who 
‘*had done what he could,” reckoned for more 
in the collection than the costlier daubs around 
us. 

But oh those daubs! the pen is powerless to 
describe the absurdities perpetrated by the pen- 
cil, in recording the hair-breadth escapes, the 
perils by sea and land, by pestilence and by 
precipice, which the votaries here all ascribed to 
‘«Notre Dame de la Garde.” In one fine winter 
piece she was seen seated on an iceberg, keeping 
watch over a Greenland whaler, snowed up in 
all the horrors of “ thick-ribbed ice ;’’ in another, 
we see the devotee kneeling to her, apparent in 
impossible perspective, over the mantelpiece, 
while the forked lightning flashes by him to burn 
his bolster! Another picture, combining two 
acts of the same piece, shows at one side a fran- 
tic horse dashing his rider into “immortal 
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smash ;” on the other, the victim lying in ez- 
iremis on his bed, the surgeon with splints and 
bandages standing helplessly by, when lo! the 
Virgin descends through the corner of the ceil- 
ing, and the ‘‘ Voto” records a case of “cured in 
an instant!’’ There were whole shoals of those 
‘‘enfanis terribles,” the plagues of nurses, the 
torments of fond mothers, who are for ever fall- 
ing headlong down staircases, or out of open 
windows, but thanks to the Virgin never breaking 
their necks. Some of those pictures had a le- 
gend attached, to explain the date and particulars 
of the casualty; others, however, were left to 
tell their own ‘‘tale of terror,” and it is but 
justice to say that in the ghastly countenances, 
hideous gaping wounds, and hopeless despair of 
the victims, and of the wretched family generally 
huddled together in a corner, ‘ kneeling, with 
their legs sticking out behind them on the floor, 
like boot-trees!”—(that wicked Dickens!)—in 
fact, in making the accident as desperate, and 
the case to be cured as bad as possible, the 
painter generally did full justice to the curative 
powers of the Virgin, and gave the devotee as 
many horrors as could well be crowded on canvas 
for his money. 

One picture caught my attention particularly. 
It was a Voto, representing a section of that 
awful conflagration and casualty which occurred 
on the Versailles Railroad some twenty years 
since, when, in consequence of the carriage doors 
being locked, so many victims perished, There 
was a stretch of railroad, blazing carriages, 
roasting wretches in every variety of agony; 
and calmly looking down from a eloud, above all, 
sat ‘‘Notre Dame de la Garde,” protecting her 
particular votary, amid all the burning wreck. 
Could it have been that this fortunate individual 
owed his deliverance to his guardian Lady rush- 
ing to Versailles in mistake for Marseilles, upon 
hearing of a conflagration? It may seem wrong 
to write in this strain upon such a subject, but I 
freely own I cannot feel that the error in these 
offerings should rank among those mistakes in 
religion, which, while we abjure, we may respect. 
Every picture added to this, or other collections 
of the kind, seems a fresh suggestion to others 
to ‘“‘go and do likewise;” and when we find 
every mother, whose child inay have a convulsive 
fit and recover, forthwith proceeding, not ‘to 
give glory to God,” but to pay her vows to this 
« stock of a tree,” it seems as impossible to treat 
tenderly, as to argue seriously, a case for which 
the ‘‘ridiculum acri” of the poet seems exactly 
calculated. 

It is often said, in answer to the charge of 
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: attributing divine powers to wonder-working | ble sextoness, glided to explain to us the various 
statues or pictures, that no true believer rests | miracolos of her show-room. Upon a hint that 
p his faith in the image, but carries it up through | we could read for ourselves, she gladly left us,’ 
¥ the image to the being represented, and through | to carry on a brisk trade in the rosaries, pictures 
4 him again to the Almighty. We need not analyse | of the wonder-working image, and votive candles 
? this ingenious defence, or subtle distinction, | with which her stand was well-stocked, and for 
P when we find glaring facts to prove it totally | which, while we were in the chapel, I saw seve- 
- irrelevant, and that however the learned may | ral hard bargains driven “aw prix juste.” It was 
" theorize, the multitude stop short at the proxi-| a baptised repetition of the ‘* Money-changers’ 
g mate object of devotion and trust. One or two| table, and the seat of them that sold doves,” 
. examples of Votos out of the many in the chapel | waiting for the rebuking voice which shall finally 
rs of Notre Dame de la Garde will establish this. say, ‘* Take these things hence!” 
" The first represented a street in Marseilles, I had forgotten the “ Votive Tablets” of Mar- 
‘ through which some hideous masques, in white, | seilles—they had been blotted from memory by 
“ were carrying the * La Garde” Image in proces- | more interesting objects for some time afterward 
: sion. At an open window lay a figure on @& —antil one day pacing the church of the “Ara 
4 couch, and underneath ran the following le- Coeli,” at Rome, as I passed one of the small 
. gend : side-chapels, my eye was caught by a spick-and- 
“si Clarisse Chalons, agee de vingt-un ans, span new ‘ Mees no. apecdnsty absurd; that there 
e useaaan vin so ered phe was no passing it without a parse. The whole 
“a rete seen ona ’ = aera sragend Was occupied by a hand 
Yi PN OT coupe at er wrist, and severed by a huge 
a he Wenn Sais Risin Madi gash mearly horizontally across the palm. There 
wes dues ln cus Jenn, Os Mel. 1845. was no inscription of any kind; the wounded 
Upon which miracle I will only observe, that tae bags eH 61 gids niet aa Hest ver 
rly. supposing the ailment of Clarisse Chalons to dua.” Having Sila HG stanid-atitt mr Av ia. 
hat have been an affection such as highly sensitive tad: I nodih ‘beboelved thin [hale sian ie 
red temperaments are subject to, if the characters in| 4 “¢ J : : ne ee wae 7 
| : edicated to this saint to be hung thick with 
ars the actual procession were half as hideous and Vv , ae be 
| en otos, and while I was examining them, a wor- 
ors unearthly as the pictorial representation, a ner- shiper camé: Who knelt at the fail Witch ‘fibas 
here vous person, mistaking constitutional debility te ty ‘ihe 1 iin 0 iat 3 a a waplene 
ges, for paralysis, might be roused by mere fright tablet me at unit, a aan nr rho 
my; into an exertion to escape from such fiendish- " “ ’ is a ee 
¢ “ ‘ ‘ very devoutly, and then went his way. The 
all, looking neighbors, without needing to be en- whole did not occupy two minutes, and idk 
her dowed with any miraculous energy. ‘ : . huts rane are aa 
. _.. | ing over the formula thus quickly despatched, I 
eek Another tablet presented a well-appointed dili- | round the following laudation of the saint, which 
dual gence at a stand-still on theyhighway, the pas-| 7 J nture to rend > th wattabie Hialeah eves 
“ush- sengers dismounted and artistically grouped here| _ Pa it 
upon and there, while the conducteur and another sup- - Ais ogine PERV ess . ig — om, 
rong ported at the road-side a woman, painted, with Remi teen Re ae a —, 61 
but I 4 free brush, as in blue cholera, over whose head ian Uke lies tod Lae 
these “Notre Dame de la Garde” (no mistaking the ZEgri surgunt sani, Sick ath rising whole men, 
ses in likeness) hovered in the background, and above | Cedunt mare, vincula, _Seas or chains their thralls re 
spect. all was inscribed: licen: F 
stions Hy Voli" diser le queries salbdiliouse Membra, reaque perditas, Loimbs or money lost replacing, 
’ Petunt et accipiunt This saint’s hands pray put 
others du cholera sur la route de Toulon your case in, 
» find En Boussett, 7 Novembre, 1849—Rosz AuMERON. Juvyenes et cani. All you young or old men. 
aleiv 3 Pereunt pericula Dangers made to disappear 
a Rye , there is no want of charity in affirming | Cossit ot necessitas, wo replaced by weet bliss, 
4 uat, in the numberless cases of which these are | Narrant hiquisentiunt, Those who’ve proved can 
jo, this ‘xermplars, the confidence of the voto-giver cen- make it clear, 
o treat tred in the individualised Lafly of the Chapel of | Dicant Paduani. og hoses ici de pega 
which La Garde. From this modest yielding of the pas to Padua, | 
exactly In perfect keeping with the business done in| as the chief scene and witness of St. Anthony’s 
scot pin chapel, was a ‘‘ comptoir,” or side-desk, from | miracles, I was seized with a lively desire to set 
Which the “lady in waiting,” a brisk ani volu-! his church in that city, and to look out for my 
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self the Voto, noted a hundred and fifty years 
since by Bishop Burnet, in which St. Anthony 
- was invoked as hearing those ‘‘quos non audit 
ipse Deus!” In due course we came to Pa- 
dua; but in the wilderness of Votos, which gar- 
nished the saint’s chapel from floor to roof, I 
missed the laudation which attracted Bishop 
Burnet’s notice; whether it was that in its dingy 
preservation it has been shoved upward to the 
attic region, or that in mere shame at the blas- 
phemy it had been removed, all that I can say is 
that I could not see it; but I saw other records 
of blind devotion, very curious, I would I could 
say, rare. Not the coarest daubs ever sold at a 
country fair, not the rudest wood-cut that ever 
graced the ‘‘ Biblia Pauperum,” could compare 
with some of the memorials with which St. An- 
thony was honored by his adoring disciples. Of 
these take a specimen. 

B Scene, the banks of a river, into which a huge 
market-cart had been so ingeniously overturned, 
that it was only by the rules of comparative an- 
atomy, which deduced a drowning horse from a 
visible hoof above the surface, you could know it 
had been drawn by a quadruped; at the near 
side to the beholder emerged three staring heads, 
with imploring locks and outstretched hands, 
looking away from St. Anthony, who sat serenely 
on the bank behind, a halo round his head, and 
his hand lifted, not seemingly to help the strug- 
gling men, but to admonish them in the pagan 
fashion of Aisop’s Jupiter, ‘“‘not to lie there 
bawling like lazy fellows, but to help themselves 
and their drowning horse.” The wholesome ad- 
vice, or timely aid, is thus acknowledged: 


>? 


Per Grazia ricevuta 
Rimasti incolumi 
Massué Lugi 
Passentin Giovanni 
Valentini Gio. Maria. 
El iii di Decembre, 1741. 


Near to this hung a vivid representation of a 
tremendous ‘‘blow up,” in which half a dozen 
figures were projected into the air, in postures 
utterly inconsistent with life or safety, and among 
missiles which must have ground them to powder 
as they descended to terra firma again. The re- 
sult, however, thanks to St. Anthony, is given as 
follows : 


_ Nel giorno xvii di Giugnio mpccixxvmr, 
Giovanni Zeno e compagni nella terra 
di Novol, furono abbruciati della polvere 
da Mortariffe, chi accidentellemente prese fuoco, 
e per intercessione di San Antonio di Padua, 
invocato in quel punto, remanesso in yita, 
e requisitarono la Salute. 








Time and space would fail to show the variety 
of these Votos, all virtually investing St, Anthony 
with the two awful attributes of Omnipresenee 
and Omnipotence; wherever we went throuch 
Italy, we saw vestiges of the same votive sph t 
ever addressing its thanks to some intermediate 
protector. At Brescia, where a new cathedral js 
curiously dove-tailed into an old one, in a dark 
passage connecting the two bujldings, hung a 
** Voto,” commemorating some old gentleman’s 
escape from breaking neck or limb by slipping on 
the damp flags, and ascribing his escape to some 
illustrious obscure called ‘ St, Libonius,” whom 
he invoked in a filial spirit of dependence in the 
very moment of danger (so saith the legend) in 
the following couplet: 

Salva, 0 Liboni, in si fatal periglio; 

Il consorti a me salve, il padre al’ figlio, 
Libonius, save, in danger dire; 

To save a Son befits a Sire. 

The last variety of these Votos which I shall 
notice, are a series hung in the noble Duomo, at 
Milan, where the solemn majesty of the interior 
is, I will not say destroyed, but certainly dis- 
figured, by a line of coarse beams running across 
the splendid nave arches as supports for rows of 
daubs equally out of character and place, and 
recording, with sign-post emphasis, a series of 
miracles in honor of the Holy Sacrament; the 
tenor of which may be judged by the following 
explanatory inscriptions, copied from two of the 
pictures : 

5. Stanislaus Kotska, 
in un Tempio di Luterani, ina Lutheran Church, 
da lui supposti di Catolici, . mistaken by him fora 

Si communicando un Angelo. Catholic Church, receives 


the Communion from an 
Angel! 


St. Stanislaus Kotska, 


How the saint could have fallen into the error 
—or why, when he discovered his mistake, he 
could not have walked out again—this veracious 
legend does not inform us. Take another— 

A swarm of bees 
make a globe of wax 
for the use of the 
Holy Sacrament 
fallen into the mud. 

The artist has done his best to illustrate this 
miracle—but the minuteness of the subject, and 
the distance from which the picture must be 
looked at, has compelled him to make his bees 
as big as barn-door fowls, and thus diminishes 
some of the marvelopf this veritable transaction— 
as it is recorded in the works of ‘‘ Thomas Can- 
tipratanns,’’ who caps the legend of the picture 
by telling us (lib. ii. ‘‘De Miraculis sui Tempo- 
ris,” c. xl. p. 898) how ‘these bees lodged, the 


Si fabrica della api 
un globo di cera 
al Eucharistico 

Sagramento caduto 

nel fango. 
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Holy Sacrament in their hive, in a ‘pix of the 
purest waz’—how the owner of the hive -saw 
night after night the whole air brightened and 
luminous over them—and how, when he went to 
look for honey, he discovered that the bees had 
become ascetics, forswearing the sweets of life; 
that they had left off working, and after monastic 
fashion, taken to ‘droning,’ or singing, which 
they ceased not to do night and day, contrary to 
bee habits in general.” 

It is impossible to speak seriously of such 
puerilities as these, when we find them defacing 
the finest monuments, and disturbing the most 
solemn influences of the noble architectural tem- 
ples into which they are intruded. With some 
jumbling of styles, and defects in the details, 
amply, however, mastered in the general effect, 








the airy and graceful exterior of the Duomo of 
Milan sends you into its grand and solemn in- 
terior quite unprepared for the contrast; but you 
are very speedily sobered to a feeling suited to 
the place and ‘‘its dim religious light,” when all 
is again dissolved into impatient ridicule of the 
‘¢ Tabelle,” crossing the line of vision as you look 
up the noble nave, and soliciting your attention 
to such wonders as I have noticed, of which the 
crowning one is St. Anthony once more, exposing 
the Host to a venerating ass! to the conviction 
and confusion of a heretic. 

Sygh is the step from the sublime to the ridi- 
culous, down which one is forever in danger of 
slipping in Italy—a danger from which not even 
St. Libonius can preserve the ‘‘ Northern intel 
lect.” 





~~. eo >— 


A LITTLE SCOTCH TASSIRZ. 





BY GERALD MASSEY. 





Just a smile i’ the face o’ nature! 
Just a mirror o’ the May! 

Is the winsome, comely creature 
Wha has stowen my heart away. 

Scotland has nae sweeter blossom 
Buddin’ fain, or flowerin’ fair— 

Nestlin’ to a mither’s bosom, 
Gin a lover’s hand sud dare. 

Bonnie Scotland—bennie Scotland— 
When I’m far, far away, 

I will think o’ bonnie Scotland, 
Wi’ a prayer for sweet MacLeay. 


She is gracefu’ as the greenly 
Waving boughs in simmer’s wind, 

And her beauty, calm and queenly, 
Wears a royal crown 0’ mind. 

O! gin she were ane-an’-twenty— 
O! gin she were my wee wife, 





Love wad gi’e the erowin’ dainty 
To the banquet o’ my life. 

Bonnie Scotland—bonnie Scotland— 
When I’m far, far away, 

I will turn to bonnie Scotland, 
Wi’ a prayer for sweet MacLeay. 


Might I bear Love’s shield above her— 
Might I snood her silken hair, 

How my heart wad round her hover 
On the tender wings 0’ care. 

O! may Heaven rich blessin’s shower 
On her dear life’s bawmy bud, 

Till it ope perfection’s flower 
In the bloomin’ fields o’ God. 

Bonnie Scotland—bonnie Scotland— 
When I’m far, far away, 

I will think o’ bonnie Scotland, 
Wi’ a prayer for sweet MacLeay. 





——- oe 


ON BEING AWAKENED BY A SERENADE 


BY A. FLOYD FRAZER. 





WHEN in the shadowy realm of dreams, 
Serenely arch’d with cloudless skies, 
Where fancy roams ’mid fairy isies, 
And myriad forms of beauty rise— 
We half forget each coarser tie, 
That links us to the world of pain, 
And dwell with forms of life more fair 
Than those of earth have ever been. 








But when upon the midnight air 
The pensive notes of Song are heard, 
And through the Spirits’ echoing halls 
The chords of feeling deeply stirr’d— 
Each pure emotion swells more free— 
We bask upon a happier shore— 
Each buried love the charm renews, 
And Heav’n seems nearer than before 








Mer. LoNGre.iow is about bringing out a new 
poem on an Indian theme; and Mr. Tennyson is 
publishing ‘‘ Maud,”’ and some other lyrics. In the 
former, it is stated, the poet goes to the forests and 
their scenery and the sequestered romance of savage 
life In the latter, we perceive, from an extract, the 
laureate comes out about the great war and the ways 
of the world, with all its hypoerisies, rogueries, and 
falsehoods—an earnest and bitter piece of mundane 
philosophy. This would seem an exemplificatfon of 
the fact that those transatlantic poets treat of passing 
questions and historical events with more directness 
and earnestness than ours do. The reason seems to 
be that, in spite of our democracy, the former have 
the more vigorous feeling of the great argument of 
progress—the movement of the nations. Our bards, 
in a peaceful and prosperous country, having nothing 
to provoke the austerer thoughts, turn to the bucolics 
of a fertile region, and the natural magnificence of 
the forests, or fall into imitations of other writers. 
After the terror and general rousing of the French 
revolutionary war, the poets of England became 
poets of action, moving over the lands and seas of the 
world for new and exciting themes—they rose up at 
once, bold and brilliant, from the stupid slough of 
the preceding history—the torpor of the regular 
course of time. True poetry, after all, requires the 
proper atmosphere to breathe in. That turmoil in 
England has loosened the flood-gates of poetic 
thought. Even Tennyson, who always lived so much 
in a quaint region of his own, between Fairy Land 
and the Georgian Era, is brought out into the field 
of reality. He charges, sword in hand, at Balaklava, 
and hearing some cowardly creatures talk of peace, 
turns round, and gives Quaker Bright a severe hand- 
ling, and treats the costermongers to some very un- 
measured language—unmeasured, as the reader will 
be disposed to allow, in more senses than one. He 
exclaims, in his ‘‘ Maud’’— 


‘‘Why do they prate of the blessings of peace? We 
have made them a curse, 
Pickpockets, each hand lusting for all that is not 
its own ; 
And lust of gain, in the spirit of Cain—is it better or 
worse 
Than the heart of the citizen, hissing in war on his 
own hearthstone ? 


‘‘ But these are the days of advance, the works of the 
nren of mind, 
When who but a fool would have faith in a trades- 
man’s ware or his word ? 
Is it peace or war? Civil war, as I think, and that 
of a kind, 
The yiler as underhand, not openly bearing the 
sword. 


‘Peace! sitting under her olive, and slurring the 
days gone by, 
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When the poor are hoveled and hustled together, 
each sex like swine; 
When only the Ledger lives, and when only not all 
men lie; 
_Peace in her vineyard—yes; but 2 company forges 
the wine. 


‘¢When a Mammonite mother kills her babe for a 
burial fee, 
And Timour Mammon grins on a pile of children’s 
bones— 
Is it peace or war? better war by land and sea— 
War, with a thousand battles, and shaking a hun- 
dred thrones !’’ 


That is a high and an emphatic war-note? The poet 
will have war on the most deadly scale, rather than 
the cheateries and rascalities of social life. We are 
sorry it is not an American poet who sings in that 
fine frenzy. - But it is a fact that almost all our poets 
are for the blessings of peace, under the vines and 
fig-etrees—a remarkable difference, and a difference 
which would be truly and undeniably in favor of our 
singers—if the world were not such a violent, wicked 
and selfish place, as the Evangelist openly declares. 
But see how the furious Laureate throws away his 
pipe, to throttle the jolly friend, Bright— 


‘‘ Last week, came one to the country town, 
To preach our poor little army down, 

And play the game of the despot kings— 
Tho’ the state has done it thrice as well !— 
This broad-brimmed hawker of holy things, 
Whose ear is stuft with cotton, and rings 
Even in dreams, to the chink of pence— 
This huxter put down war! Can he tell 
Whether war be a cause or a consequence? 
Put down the passions that make earth hell; 
Down with ambition, avarice, pride, 
Jealousy down! cut off from the mind 

The bitter springs of anger and fear; 
Down, too, down, at your own fireside, 
With the evil tongue and the evil ear, 

For each is at war with mankind!” 


The poet then asks for some ‘ strong man in a blatant 
land’’—whether an aristocrat, democrat, or auto- 
crat—to act with a high hand, and do right. Alfred 
overlooks the monarch. Regina goes for nothing 
with him, apparently! The independence of her 
paid Laureate is certainly admirable; and not less 
striking than his bold advocacy of war in preference 
to the prevalent morals of the community. He runs 
down the canons of society; and, in his angry run- 
ning, the reader perceives how terribly he also runs 
down all the canons of the muse, jolting her over 4 
road of the roughest syllables— 

‘¢ Rattling her bones 

Over the stones’” 


of his remorseless Alexandrines. We must change 
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oui 
our Art of Poetry. Musical smoothness is not de 
rigueur any longer; nor do the metaphors much 
matter. Inthe above we have a het, inflamed Bri- 
ton fighting the Ozar, compared to his own beefsteak 
or kidney, hissing and spluttering at the cook! 
Good. We hail anything like originality. That 
red-faced kidney in a fry, bleeding and belligerent, 
is decidedly good. It is drawn, in fact, from the 
common idiom—the source of everything poetical and 
forcible. People say, “he’s frying with anger or im- 
patience.’’ They also say, ‘‘ he’sin a devil of astew.”’ 
The stew has not yet come into poetry. But it will. 
Suppose one of our poets were to give us the stew. 
Perhaps, when we are in the agitated condition of 
those John Bulls, we shall have that kitchen meta- 
phor. At present, we are too fastidious, It is very 
probable indeed, that we are not prepared to appre- 
ciate even the kidney. 

A Paris physician has brought forward an essay 
to prove that Jenner’s discovery—vaccination—has 
caused the physical and moral degeneracy of the 
human race—has originated cholera and a crowd of 
other diseases. The Imperial Academy of Medicine 
was about to examine that strange proposition 

A lofty, severely threatening article in a Richmond 
paper, and several snapping, scoffing replies from 
certain organs of Northern sentiment! Pounding 
away in the old quarrel—with no Mason and Dixon’s 
line to keep them asunder, and filling the minds of 
patriots with fears of disruption and internecine 
war? To read the newspapers at times, one would 
suppose the nation was about to fall intwo. But 
-he influence of newspapers is overrated. Their 
effect is like that of books in this country. They 
come out in such numbers, and with such a rapidity 
and variety of diseussion, that ‘they prevent any 
tendency of the popular mind in any fixed direction. 
The necessity of news is such that there is no deep- 
ening of ideas or nourishing of projects possible—no 
dogged following out of any subject. The people 
want the events of the day and the prices. They 
don’t want to have their feelings hammered into a 
white heat, nor to grow monomaniac over anything. 
When something extraordinary takes place—a need- 
less carnage on a railway, the death of a hundred 
persons by a ship’s boiler, or the grabbing of a black 
man on the U. G. R. R., they look for fierce talking 
and a flare up, and they have them accordingly— 
the editors sit down and work up the occasion—the 
outery is tremendous and general, and the public 
reads with various emotions of controversy—for three 
days—oftenest, for one—rarely for nine. The idea 
that the hurrying, working, multifarious people could 
afford the sustained and single attention necessary 
to any fatal collision of North and South is prepos- 
terous. The editors may rage furiously over the 
subject, but the many would be more steadily in- 
teres‘ed in the price of flour, and another outbreak 
in Paris would be the death of it. The truth would 
seem to be that the press is the cause why nothing 
can touch the mind of the people permanently or 











profoundly. This seems a strange conclusion to 
arrive at—secing that the press has got credit for 
great rousing and wielding powers. But we believe 
it is the truth. The press, as it were, lets the whole 
world in upon us, every day, and in this way pre- 
vents any of that local fixedness or intensity of 
speculation which produces strong effects, in the 
community. After all, we believe that our great 
national movements or changes will be carried on 
and brought about, independently of any influence 
of the press. If its trumpets could be blown steadily 
and in concert, for any length of time, along with 
the government, for instance, in some foreign policy, 
then indeed would it be an engine of tremendous 
impulse  s it is, its natural character and working 
will give comfort to every one who wishes this noise 
of the North and South may not break the rational 
bond. There is no fear. Let the newspapers carry 
on the active hurley-burley, and the principle of 
counteracting and distracting forces ‘which works in 
the macrocosm will also keep our microcosm all right. 
The benefits of the press should be duly acctow- 
ledged. 


Reading the life of Jackson, we are reminded that 
the battle of New Orleans was fought near a fortnight 
after peace articles had been arranged at Ghent; 
and a remark is made by a friend, that if the Sub- 
Oceanic Telegraph had been then in operation there 
would have been no battle. Has this country gained 
or lost by the want of that telegraph? Would we 
forfeit the victory of New Orleans to have had the 
benefits of the lightning wires? If it were possible 
to put it to the vote, we are sure the bloody batthe 
would be chosen instead of the beneficent cable. 
This is a curious kind of consideration—showing that 
the triumphs of science are considered subordinate 
to another sort of triumph, achieved in a very differ- 
ent way. 


‘¢ What a mistake,’’ says Bulwer, ‘‘ to suppose that 
the passions are strongest in youth! The passions 
are not stronger, but the control over them is weaker. 
They are more easily excited, they are more violent 
and more apparent; but they have less energy, less 
durability, less intense and concentrated power than 
in maturer life. In youth, passion succeeds to pas- 
sion, and one breaks upon the other as waves upon & 
rock, till the heart frets itself to repose. In manhood, 
the great deep flows in more calm, but more profound ; 
its serenity the proof of the might and terror of its 
course, were the wind to blow and the storm to rise.” 

Here we have the very famous Rachel, laying our 
play-goers under her spell. All very well. Here 
she is, bringing with her a resurrection of the old 
periwigged school of French poetry—the old Par- 
nassian style of Louis Quatorze. It is passing 
strange to see such a thing coming before a peopte 
of Americans, in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. But what of that? We have felt a strong 
interest in Pompeii, and whenever Mr. Gliddon 
brings a mummy, there we all go to see old Noph o1 
Sut or Foh, or whatever the creature may be called 
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Not that Mile. Rachel will confine herself to these 
classics of the stage. Victor Hugo, Scribe, Le Brun, 
and others, are on her list of parts, in some of which 
she has been the rival of Ristori. 

Elizabeth Rachel Felix—such is her name—was 
born in Switzerland in 1820, as her biographers tell 
us, and, for tiie first ten years of her life, lived as a 
Gipsy with her Jewish parents and sisters, traveling 
through the Cantons, Germany and France, selling 
trinkets, the eldest sister, Sara, singing, and Eliza- 
beth Rachel by her side making the collections. In 
this way they were known at all the cafés of Paris. 
In 1830, Choron, founder of the Royal Institute of 
Sacred Music, heard the future actress, a poor little 
child of ten years old, and was arrested by her pure, 
sweet voice. He took her from the street, put her 
into one of his classes, and soon transferred her to M. 
St. Aulaire, then training pupils for the drama. In 
1836, she was received as pupil into the Conserva- 
totre. Her black eyes and Jewish features gave her 
an impressive look, and her organ of declamation was 
magnificent—loud as a trumpet with a silver sound. 
She now received the tuition of M. Sampson, the 
writer and actor. He taught her all the high tragic 
roles; and, Vedel having engaged her at the Lhea- 
tre Fran;ots, she made her debut there, June 1838, 
as Camille, in the Horuces of Corneille. The genius 
of Talma seemed to have transmigrated to the youth- 
ful Jewess, and a furious enthusiasm, beginning with 
the journalists, soon wrapt the whole city of Paris, 
and thence went all about the world a wandering 
whirlwind of the press. She was all the rage, and 
every one stood astonished to see how completely 
the poor little street girl transformed herself into a 
grand lady and a queen in society. In 1841, she 
went to London, all the trumpets of journaldom 
sounding before her. The city of London sang her 
praises, and her majesty sont her a bracelet, with 
‘¢ Queen Victoria to Rachel!’’ She then went to St. 
Petersburgh, and came back in triumph through 
Germany. 

People say she loves money. That is only natural. 
She has a large family dependent on her, in a great 
measure. She was resolved not to allow Barnum or 
any such undertaker, to manage for her in America 
and make money by her. Her own brother is her 
agent and factotwm, and her three sisters assist her. 
All the money made will remain in the family. 
People dislike the coldness and reserve of her char- 
acter. And she certainly distrusts the eulogies and 
acclamations that attend her. She has seen most of 
the French critics fall away from her and cry up 
Ristori. But she will rely on the money and the 
main chance, and having that, she will feel very 
careless of the opinions of the Nazarenes. She is 
nearly as rich as a Rothschild. She could purchase 
Palestine from the Sultan and rebuild. the Temple 
of her forefathers. But neither she nor the Roths- 
childs would spend their money in any such under- 
taking. 


How to find out whether a woman is vain. Don’t 


look at her 





Guadagni, some fifty years ago, enjoyed the mag- 
nificent distinction of being primo tenore, Even then, 
though tenors were not paid so liberally as now, it 
appears they had just as many caprices, and gave 
themselves as many airs as they sang. » 

Now Guadagni was an Italian, corps et dme, as 
the French say ; though we ought not to have said 
it in French, for the tenor had a mortal hatred to 
everything belonging to that nation. 

To such a point did he carry his aversion, that be- 
ing engaged at the court of the Duke of Parma, he 
one night resolutely refused to sing in the presence 
of two French noblemen, then visiting at the court. 

“He was taken with a sudden hoarseness, and 
couldn’t.”’ The second time, he had an attack of 
fever; and the third, when the fiddles were ready, 
the tenor was nowhere to be found---he had gone ont 
hunting! So, when he came back, he found his 
room filled with the Duke’s guard, who in a very 
few minutes conveyed him to the state prison. 

Here for a fortnight he was left to meditate, with 
full liberty to cultivate both his voice and his ayer- 
sion for the French—his brain and his digestion be- 
ing both left perfectly clear, by a wholesome diet of 
dry bread and ‘‘ water from the spring.’’ 

At length, one day, a most copious and savory din- 
ner was brought into his cell, and a most polite and 
agreeable gentleman, of whose Italian origin there 
could be no doubt, came in with it. 

Guadagni watched with undisguised pleasureeach 
smoking dish take its place on the table; and mo- 
tioning his visitor to a seat opposite him, he prepared 
to sit down. 

‘‘ Stop,’’ said the jailor, ‘‘ you shall eat your din- 
ner, but only after singing your best cavatina to this 
gentleman.”’ 

Guadagni, his eyes fixed upon the tempting feast, 
instantly began ong of his most passionate and en- 
trancing airs. Then again bowing to his visitor, he 
sat down to table. But the visitor rose. 

‘¢Buon appetito,’”’ said he, “enjoy your dinner, 
my good sir, and I thank you for your song. As for 
me I am going.”’ 

‘* Going ?”’ 

‘‘Yes,’’? replied the visitor, ‘‘and I am rather 
late, I believe, for I’ve got two men té hang.”’ 

‘¢ Two men to hang! what do you mean?” 

‘‘ Simply that the Grand Duke, irritated at your 
refusing to sing for the two French noblemen, his 
guests, has made you sing to the executioner—that’s 
all. Good day, buon appetito!’’ 

But Guadagni’s appetite was gone; he knew the 
laugh would be against him, and so, when some days 
later, hc was let out of prison, he sought and obtained 
an engagement in Paris, and was never more heard 
of in Italy. 

‘Gratitude’? was defined by 9 French wit, as 
“the expectation of future benefit.’? How different 
from that of the deaf-and-dumb person, who defined 
it ‘the memory of the heart.’’ The one how bright 
and striking—the other, how beautiful. 
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We have just been smiling—don’t mistake us, 
cheerful reader !—just smiling at a little wood-cut in 
the Paris Charivari. It represents two dreadful 
men with clenched fists, one keeping the other down 
on the floor, among a heap of table furniture, and 
the lady of the house, her hands flung up in exas- 
peration, crying out that never again would she per- 
mit, in her house, any more critical discussions on 
the merits of those two women—Rachel and Ristori ! 
She has got enough of them apparently—seeing the 
dramatic furore of the day has reached her plates 
and supper equipage. 

We see from the public papers that people are 
greatly wondering at the oddity of James G. Perci- 
val, of New Haven, the poet and geologist; the man 
has such a queer, out-of-the-way kind of house, and 
lives in such a strange solitary manner. He has 
built him a dwelling of only one story, with three 
large windows facing the thoroughfare, and no door 
at all visible, the entrance being somewhere in the 
year. A wall, in fact, and three windows; whereas, 
it is the general opinion that he should have got into 
a neat, white box of a house, with a nicely-painted 
door and trellis, all in apple-pie order, and the step 
spotless with white paint or free-stone, and every- 
thing respectable about it. Then as to the man’s 
character, he does not go about, and join a society 
and go to meetings and parties—he is as shy and re- 
served as a young lady--no—that comparison wont 
do; certainly not; as shy as a school-boy—that wont 
do either; as shy as—the man that owes you “that 
little bill;’’ that may do—for want of anything bet- 
ter that we canhitupon. But Percival is excessively 
shy and peculiar in his manner; and he himself and 
his house, and his geological specimens and books 
hoarded in the same, have come to be paragraphed 
as things to be wondered at. He is so very unlike 
the other poets who go about reciting and lecturing, 
and living in gay quarters, and rattling along with 
the rattling stream of men and manners. But from 
these things and from other tvazts mentioned by his 
friends, it would seem that he is one of a class very 
rare in this country—an original, self-sustained man 
of independence—a simple, genuine nature, worthy 
of all respect and good feeling. It is a pity we have 
not a great crowd of such men—despising the flash 
and hollow noises and conventions of society, and 
daring to be odd and poor, and shy and angular, and 
occasionally laughed at by the smari little fellows of 
the herd. As to that choice of a dwelling, we believe 
that to some men, the houses they are obliged to go 
live in do not disgust them less than the kind of 
trowsers, coats, vests, hats, they are under the no- 
cessity of wearing We have often heard men—gene- 
rally poor devils—imagine the sort of homestead they 
would have, if they could afford it, and grow into 
poetry and pathos over the details thereof—its sur- 
rounding bit of greenery, its few indispensable trees, 
the low, large solid structure, with its gables and 
many roofs—some of them tiled—and the elaborately 
old-fashioned and somewhat irregular clustering of 
the whole concern—nothing for mere ornament— 





everything for comfort ; and a fence or wall to shut 
in the cosy idea from the flash and scurry outside. 
Percival would rather dance a polka at a Saratoga 
ball, than buildea smug dwelling, like any other 
person. The man’s original genius appears in these 
things. There is a man of genius in one of our great 
cities, who will not wear the horrid funnel-hat, till 
he has kicked it several times round his room, to 
make it soft and comfortable for the head. The 
world laughs, of course. 





A respectful salutation in Thibet, consists: in un- 
covering the head, lolling out the tongue and scrateh- 
ing the right ear at the same time, 

‘¢ Those who have the largest horizon of thought,’’ 
says Mrs. Jameson, ‘‘the most extended vision, in 
regard to the relation of things, are not remarkable 
for self-reliance and steady judgment. A man who 
sees limitedly and clearly, is more sure of himself, and 
more direct in his dealings with circumstances and 
with others, than a man whose many-sided capacity 
embraces an immense extent of objecis and objec- 
tions—just as, they say, a horse with blinkers more 
surely chooses his path, and is less likely to shy.’’ 

‘‘ Speaking one day of the Papal army, in which 
his uncle held a high command, Monsignor told 
me,’’ says a late English writer, ‘‘ that it was a force 
composed of all nations—‘as became a Catholic 
force ’—he said, smiling; that Switzerland contri- 
buted largely from its Catholic cantons, but that they 
had also many Poles. And then he told me the fol- 
lowing story, but with an Italian vivacity and force 
of diction which, while it impressed the narrative 
upon my memory, I cannot pretend to impart to my 
repetition of it. 

‘¢¢ Two years since,’ he said, ‘the Russian Em- 
peror was here. Although a “ scismatico,’’ he is a 
great man—‘‘ veramente un’ nomo di grandezza”™ 
—and was received accordingly by ‘‘ la sua Saneti- 
ta,’’ in all courtesy ; and when he departed, it was 
with a guard of honor to Civita Vecchia.’ 

‘¢¢ What?’ said I, ‘the Guardi Nobile?’ 

‘¢ The Roman drew himself up. 

‘¢¢Qh, no; the Roman nobles never put themselves 
on duty but for the Sovereign Pontiff in person; but 
the Russian had a picked guard of our best cavalry ; 
and a bad ride they had of it, A curious thing hap- 
pened, which I will relate, if you will permit me.” 

‘‘T bowed my head in attention, and he proeeeded. 

‘¢<¢ You know that I live in the palazzo of my un- 
cle, the general. It happened that I was at home, 
and my uncle absent, when the commandant of the 
escort came to make his report to the military gover- 
nor of Rome; booted, splashed, and weary, he was 
impatient to deliver in his returns and be gone. But 
while he waited, I conversed with him as an old ac- 
quaintance, a brave man, a good soldier, and a refu- 
gee Pole, who, as a devout son of the church, had 
fled before the persecution of our faith in ‘‘ White 
Russia,’ of which you have doubtless heard—who 
has not? After a little conversation, in which he 
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seemed disturbed and absent, he said to me abruptly, 
‘‘ Father, I wish to tell you something, but it is not 
a confession—no—for it was no sin, but a great vic- 
tory which I gained yesterday. How that Calmuck 
travels !—he travels like the devil—half my troop 
are in hospital, and their horses lame for a month to 
come. Well, it is strange how the holy saints and 
the good God allow us to be tried, but yesterday I 
had a great temptation, as you shall hear. We had 
got out quite on the Campagna, and came to-the ma- 
laria ground—that Nicholas went over at the same 
pace—the troop scattered, and fell back one by one, 
and at last, in a wild, gloomy spot, I found myself 
galloping singly by the side of the open carriage, in 
which the emperor traveled all alone. I turned my 
head, and before, behind, there was no one—no one ; 
and there he lay alone and asleep in the hot sun, 
with his great breast inviting the stab I had often 
wished an opportunity to give him—for am I not a 
Pole, father, an outcast from the hearth of my” fa- 
thers ?—and there lay the oppressor of my race and 
my religion under my hand. Yes, father, it was a 
wild plan, and my heart was full of dark thoughts, 
and my brain grew on fire, and I know not what [ 
could have done, if it had lasted longer; but the ear- 
riage gave a great jolt, and the giant started up from 
his sleep, and the impulse passed away. But’—and 
his breast heaved like the sea, as he repeated—‘7t 
was a great temptation, and praise be to God and 
all saints, that I did not dishonor his holiness’ safe- 
guard !’’’ 

‘© ¢Tt was, indeed, a strange chance and strange 
temptation,’ I said. ‘Had the Pole yielded to it, 
what consequences might have followed !’ 

‘¢¢ Northern blood runs cool,’ rejoined my com- 
panion, with a strange smile. ‘I fear an Italian in 
the Pole’s place, would have buried his stiletto in 
his enemy’s heart first, and have speculated*on con- 
sequences afterward.’ ”’ 

We know of few attempts in prose or verse to de- 
scribe the undescribable, the awful majesty, and the 
profound, mysterious attraction of the ocean, equal 
to the following, by Professor Steffens, one of the 
most elegant scientific writers of the day. Our au- 
thor was good-naturedly invited by a party of six 
fishermen to accompany them on an expedition to a 
sand-bank, at a distance of six or seven Norwegian 
miles from shore, where they were to pass the night. 
They sailed in a serene and beautiful morning; the 
wind afterward rose, and the sea was agitated. 

‘The night I passed there (says Steffens) I shall 
never forget. As twilight closed around us on the 
tossing waves, we became more and more silent; the 
masts were lowered ; the fishermen were contented 
with their day’s work, and I now threw out my net 
once more; the kind-hearted fellows pressed round 
me with friendly curiosity as I emptied my rich 
booty into the tub, and began to examine it. I had 
to give a popular lecture on the new and rare pro- 
ductions I had caught. Meanwhile, though the sun 
had sunk below the horizon, the bright evening red 
remained visible the whole night in the far west, and 





played on the waves around us—now gleaming, and 
then vanishing like a soft lightning. The oars lay 
still; the boat, left to itself, rocked on the waves; 
the conversation fell into monosyllables ; my com- 
panions sung a hymn; I heard the murmur of their 
prayers, and then each, folding himself in his cloak, 
lay down to sleep; they slept the deep sleep of tired 
men. The billows dashed against the boat, and the 
night-air closed over our heads; the consciousness 
that a fathomless abyss might at any moment swal- 
low up our small bark kept me awake, and the power 
of the wondrous ocean—Solitude—took possession of 
me. It was asifI belonged to the deep, whose in- 
habitants I had disturbed with my daring curiosity. 
The dim horizon of my precarious future—a thousand 
pictures of the past, appeared and vanished again. 
Neither sorrow nor joy could assume a distinct form ; 
all feelings blunted each other—all images rocked 
like the boat, and melted into each other like the 
waves; it was a feeling such as I never experienced 
before or since. In the twilight, I could not discern 
the distant shore; and here I learned the deep, un- 
fathomable might with which Nature rules the soul— 
here, as in no other situation. By degrees all images 
became dimmer and more shadowy—the rocking 
motion of my thoughts more tranquil, gentle, and 
calm; the splashing of the waves sounded like a 
lullaby, and I sank like my comrades into a deep 
sleep.”’ 

A characteristic anecdote is told of Braham, the 
singer. It will be remembered by those familiar 
with his early career, that for a time he was under 
the care of Leoni, who had been struck with his won- 
derful voice, while traveling London streets, singing 
penny ballads, and resolved to give him the benefit 
of his teachings. On one occasion, the careful mas- 
‘ter had given the boy permission to go to a shop and 
have his hair cut in the most fashionable style, and 
had also supplied him with “a little sixpence’’ for 
the payment thereof. Braham accordingly pro- 
ceeded to the boutique of a dashing London west end 
clipper. While under the operation of the scissors, 
he began to hum atune; the sweet notes struck upon 
the musical barber’s ears, and captivated him. The 
scissors became mute and motionless—equally mute 
became the vocalist—the friseur begged him to sing 
on, but the smart little Israelite eyed the enchanted 
barbatique, and said— 

« You don’t cut hair for nothing, do you? Then 
why should I sing for nothing ?”’ 

‘¢Only sing, my good boy, cried the scissors-flour- 
ishing amateur de musique, ‘111 take your notes for 
cash.”’ 

“« Agreed,”’ said Braham, as he buttoned up the 
pocket of a nether garment that contained Leoni’s 
little sixpence, intended to reward the ingenious and 
useful artiste who was to clip his superabundant 
locks; this was the largest sum that he had ever, till 
then, at one time, “ pursed ’’ for the exertion of his 
yoeal abilities, but ‘this song of sixpence’’ was the 
augury of ‘ pocket full of gold”’ hereafter. 
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During the heignt of the excitement, a few years 
ago, attendant on the failure of the United States 
Bank, a promising son of the Emerald Isle was ob- 
served in Chestnut street, standing opposite that noble 
specimen of architecture, gesticulating violently and 
wringing his hands, in a word, indulging in the very 
‘luxury of woe.’’ The passers by were touched 
and their feelings excited, as each one exclaimed to 
himself, ‘‘ Alas! another victim of the mozster.’’ 
A rough spoken but kind hearted individual ap- 
proaching the poor fellow, inquired the cause of his 
gricf, and what he meant by kicking up such a 
bloody row in the public streets. 

‘‘Qhone! ohone! dear,’’ groaned our Grecian 
friend, ‘‘I must, I must, I can’t help it. I never 
pass by this house, but it puts me in mind of my 
father’s barn at home!’’ 

Need we say that sympathy for the sufferer was 
at once dissolved, as a simultaneous burst of laughter 
rang through the arches of the ‘ ghastly’’ cause of 
all this grief and desolation. 

The following exquisite story is by Lamartine: In 
the tribe of Neggdeh there was a horse whose fame 
was spread far and near; and a Bedouin of another 
tribe, by name Daher, desired extremely to possess 
it. Having offered in vain for it his camels and his 
whole wealih, he hit at length upon the following 
device, by which he hoped to gain the object of his 
desire. 

He resolved to stain his face with the juice of an 
herb, to clothe himself in rags, to tie his legs and 
neck together so as to appear like a lame beggar. 
Thus equipped, he went to wait for Naber, the owner 
of the horse, who he knew was to pass that way. 
When he saw Naber approaching on his beautiful 
steed, he cried out in a weak voice : 

“T am a poor stranger; for three days I have 
been unable to move from this point to seek for food. 
{am dying-—help, and Heaven will reward you !”’ 

The Bedouin kindly offered to take him upon his 
horse and carry him home; but the rogue replied: 

‘‘T cannot rise: I have no strength left.’’ 

Naber, touched with pity, dismounted, led his 
horse to the spot, and with great difficulty set the 
seeming beggar upon his back. *But no sooner did 
Daher feel himself in the saddle than he set spurs to 
the horse and galloped off, calling out as he did so: 

‘Tt is I, Daher: I have got the horse, and am off 
with it!” 

Naber called out to him to stop and listen. Cer- 
tain of not being pursued, he halted at a short dis- 
tance from Naber, who was armed with a spear. 

‘* You have taken my horse,’’ said Naber. ‘Since 
Heaven has willed it, I wish you joy with it; but I 
do conjure you never to tell how you obtained it. 

** And why not?”’ said Daher. 

Beeause,”’ said the noble Arab, “another man 
might be really ill, and men would fear to help him. 
You would be the cause of many refusing to perform 
an act of charity, for fear of being duped as I have 
been.”’ 

Struck with shame at these words, Daher was 





silent for a moment; then springing from the horse, 
he returned it to its owner, embracing him. Naber 
made him accompany him to his tent, where they 
spent a few days together and’ became friends for 
life. 


There are only nine words in the English language 
in which, the initial A is not sounded, to wit: heir, 
honest, honor, herb, hospital, hostler, hour, humble, 
humor. 


‘« Freedom’s ghost” is thus honored by a versifier, 
whose name has not been announced to us. We are 
glad that the shadow of liberty is now immortalized 
in numbers. By the way, is there not everywhere, 
so far as freedom is concerned, quite.as much shadow 
as substance? That answer, reader, at your leisure, 
and listen to the ‘‘ pome :”’ 


‘* Freedom’s Ghost was mourning 
O’er a nation’s fall, 

She cried among the ruins, 
None answered her call. 


She stood among the tombs, 
Where mighty heroes slept, 
Again she cried aloud, 
Then she sat down and wept. ” 


It was a mournful sight, 

And when the moonlight gleamed, 
Upon each broken shrine, 

All desolation seemed. 


She wept in tears of blood 
Upon the herbless turf, 

And the briny drops were cold, 
As the salt sea’s silver surf. 


She seized her fiery harp, 

And ran its wild strings o’er, 
While echo woke to hear 

Such happy strains once more. 


She sang of by-gone days, 
Of deeds of glory done, 

Of many a foe destroyed, 
And many a battle won. 


Each hero’s name she called, 
Whose ashes slumbered there, 

She bade each nerve his arm, 
And for the field preygre. 


Then—coame the awful pause, 
And silence held the throne, 
Echo had died away, 
The spirit was alone. 


Again amongst the tombs 

She stood—-where heroes slept, 
She cried to those in vain, 

Then sat her down and wept.. 


There; we don’t think even Alexander Smith 
eould beat that! It abounds in exuberant fancy 
and overwhelmingly brilliant thought. It is poetry 
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in the ore, dag from the brain of unbounded genius, 
just as gold is hoed out of the bowels of the earth, 
among the placers of California. 

Our esteemed friend and townsman, W. A. D, 
sends us the following translation of a recent poem 
by Victor Hugo, which we commend as much for its 
closeness and fidelity to the original, as for its ex- 
ceeding beauty and sentiment. We give both the 
original and the translation : 


Oh n’insultez jamais une femme qui tombe! 

Qui sait sous quel fardeau la pauvre ame succombe! 
Qui sait combien de jours sa faim a combattu 

Quand le vent du malheur ebranlait sa vertu! 

Qui de nous n’a pas vu ces femmes brisees 

3’y cramponner long tems de leur mains epuisées ? 


Comme au bout d’une branche on yoit etinceler 

Une goutte de pluie ou le ciel vient de briller 

Qu’ on secoue avec l’arbre et qui tremble et qui lutte 
Perle avant de tomber, fange aprés sa chute. 


La Faute en est a toi riche, a ton or, 

Cette fange d’ailleurs contient l’eau pure encore, 
Pour que la goutte d’eau sorte de la poussiére 
Et redevienne perle en sa splendeur premiére 

[1 suffit (c’est ainsi que tout remonte au jour) 
D’un rayon du Soleil ou d’un rayon d’amour. 


Oh spare thy sneer, nor taunt the fall’n maid, 
By weight of woe her careworn soul betray’d, 
When famine’s pang her falt’ring virtue shakes, 
Have we not scen her, ere she wholly breaks, 
Cling to her fame, delaying still her fate, 

And vainly strain her arms emaciate? 


So from a branch the glitt’ring drop displays 
The various colors of prismatic rays 

Shake but the tree the pearl we so desire, 
Falls on the plain, and mingles with the mire. 


Shame on thee, man, thy Gold the cause has beon, 
This mire contains pure water tho’ unseen, 

But how eject the dust? resume its form 

Once more a pearl to glisten on the thorn? 

Thy rays, oh Sun, for all’s derived from them, 
Can cleanse from mire and reproduce the Gem: 
What then is needed from the Power above ? 

A ray of sunshine or a ray of Love. 


Many of our fair readers will feel gratified by the 
following instructions for preserving natural flowers 
for winter, provided it works well. Some of the 
most perfect buds of the flowers it is wished to pre- 
serve, such as are latest in blooming, and ready to 
open, must be chosen. Cut them off, says a lady 
acquaintance, with a pair of scissors, leaving the 
stem about three inches long; cover the end imme- 
diately with Spanish wax, and when the buds are a 
little shrunk and wrinkled, wrap them up separately 
in paper, and place them in a dry box. When it is 
desired to have the flowers to blow, take the buds 
over night, cut off the sealed end of the stem, and 
put the buds into water wherein has been infused 
a little nitre or salt, and the next day you will 





have the pleasure of seeing the buds open and ex. 
pand themselves, and the flowers display their most 
lively colors and breathe their agreeable odors 
around. 

Chateaubriand says that Milton rose at four in the 
morning during summer, and at five in the winter 
He wore almost invariably a dress of coarse gray 
cloth: studied till noon, dined frugally, walked, 
with a guide, and in the evening, sung, accompany- 
ing himself on some instrument. He for along time 
addicted himself to the practice of fencing. To 
judge by Paradise Lost, he must have been passion- 
ately fond of music and the perfume of flowers. He 
supped off five or six olives and a little water, re- 
tired to rest at nine, and composed at night in bed. 
When he had made some verses, he sung, and dic- 
tated to his wife or daughters. On sunny days he 
sat on a bench at his door; he lived in Artillery 
Walk, leading to Bunhill Fields. 


Three foreign travelers in England, says Dr. Do- 
ron, in his ‘‘Habits and Men,’’ have pleasantly 
remarked upon an old custom which would now be 
considered more honored in the breach than the ob- 
servance. The custom alluded to is that of kissing. 
Chalcondyles, the Greek, who visited our respected 
ancestors between four and five centuries ago, was 
highly surprised, delighted, and edified with this 
novel mode. He says of it: ‘‘ As for English fe- 
males and children, their customs are liberal in the 
extreme. For instance, when a visitor calls at a 
friend’s house, his first act is to kiss his friend’s 
wife; he is then a duly installed guest. Persons 
meeting in the street follow the same custom, and no 
one sees anything improper in the action.’’ Nicander 
Nucius, another Greek traveler, of a century later, 
also adverts to this osculatory fashion. ‘‘ The En- 
glish,’’ he says ‘‘ manifest much simplicity and lack 
of jealousy in their habits and customs as regards 
females; for not only domembers of the same family 
and household kiss them on the lips with complimen- 
tary salutations and enfolding of the arms round the 
waist, but even strangers when introduced follow 
the same mode; and it is one which does not appear 
to them in any degree unbecoming.”’ 

The third commentator is Erasmus, and it is as- 
tonishing how lively the Dutchman becomes when 
expatiating on this ticklish subject. Writing from 
England to Andrelinus, in 1499, he says unctiously : 
“They have a custom, too, which can never be suffi- 
ciently commended. On your arrival you are wel- 
comed with kisses. On your departure you are sent 
off with kisses. If you return, the embraces are re- 
peated. Do you receive a visit, your first entertain- 
ment is of kisses. Do your guests depart, you dis- 
tribute kisses amongst them. Wherever you meet 
them they greet you with a kiss. In short, which- 
ever way you turn, there is nothing but kissing. 
Ah! Faustus, if you had once tasted the tenderness, 
the fragrance of these kisses, you would wish to stay 
in England, not for a ten years’ voyage, like Solon’s, 
but as long as you lived.” 
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Chantrey, Wilkie and Collins, were dining together 
one day, when the former in his great kindness for 
Wilkie, ventured, as he said, to take him to task for 
his constant use of the word ‘relly’? (really), when 
listening to any conversation in which he was much 
interested 

‘“‘ Now, for instance,’’ said Chantrey, ‘‘ suppose I 
was giving you an account of any interesting matter, 
you would constantly say ‘relly!’ ”? 

" «éRelly" ’* exclaimed Wilkie, immediately, with 
a look of the most perfect astonishment. 


Lager beer is now the prevailing beverage in the 
way of malt liquors Our German brethern through- 
out the country almost make it their meat and their 
drink. In New York city it is consumed in im- 
mense quantities. We saw, ourselves, forty casks of 
it standing in front of a cellar in Chatham street, 
and though a small place, we understood these wero 
only a day’s supply! By the way, a song.in glori- 
fication of lager was lately sung at a barbacue in 
Kentucky—a specimen of which may be found in 
the following : 


‘Fill ’em up, fill ’em up, fill ’em up here, 
Swi glass lager unt tri glass bier. 

Der Ducher gumpany is a good gumpany 
Ash ever cum’d from Yarmany. 


‘Up mit der wine unt down mit der bier, 
Don’t care nix for dembrance here. 
Der Ducher drinks schnapps, unt der Yankees drink 
rum, 

Unt der Kentucky boys are punkins some.’’ 

From the recent volume of poems, by Alfred Ten- 
nyson, we extract the following, entitled ‘* The Love 
Letters :”’ 


Still on the tower stood the vane, 
A black yew gloom’d the stagnant air, 
I peer’d athwart the chancel pane, 
And saw the altar cold and bare. 
A clog of lead was round my feet, 
A band of pain across my brow ; 
‘‘ Cold altar, Heaven and earth shall mect 
Before you hear my marriage vow.”’ 


[ turn’d and humm ’d a bitter song, 
That mock’d the wholesome human heart, 
And then we met in wrath and wrong— 
We met, but only met to part. 
Full cold my greeting was, and dry ; 
She faintly smiled, she hardly moved ; 
I saw, with half unconscious eye, 
She wore the colors I approved. 


She took the little ivory chest, 
With half a sigh she turned the key, 
Then raised her head with lips comprest, 
And gave my letters back to me; 
And gave the trinkets and the rings— 
My gifts, when gifts of mine could please ; 
As looks a father on the things 
Of his dead son, i looked on these. 





She told me all her friends had said ; 
I raged against the public liar; 

She talk’d as if her love were dead, 
But in my words were seeds of fire. 

‘©No more cf love; your sex is known 
I never will be twice deceived. 

Henceforth I trust the man alone, 
The woman cannot be believed. 


‘‘ Thro’ slander, meanest spawn of hell, 
(And woman’s slander is the worst,) 

And you, whom once I loved so well, 
Thro’ you my life will be accurst.”’ 

I spoke with heart, and heat, and force, 
1 shook her breast with vague alarms; 

Like torrents from a mountain source, 
We rush’d into each other’s arms. 


We parted: sweetly gleam’d the stars, 
And sweet the vapor-braided blue, 
Low breezes fann’d the belfry bars, 
As homeward by the church I drew. 
The very graves appear’d to smile, 
So fresh they rose in shadow’d swells; 
‘‘ Dark porch,’’ I said, ‘‘ and silent aisle, 
There comes a sound of marriage belis. 





Of all terms of comparison, the most endearing is 
the word ‘‘litile.’’ Strange enough, when all the 
world is striving to be great. Nice /étt/e woman, we 
say, sweet /itt/e lover—dear /ittle thing : nobody ever 
says niee large woman-—or sweet big lover—or dear 
great thing. No; decidedly everything lovable is 
litle. But we dare not dwell longer on the subject, 
for we have just remembered some fine large speci- 
mens of creation that might resent it—and then—— 


That quaint old writer, Pegge, in his Anonymiana, 
published about the middle of the last century, thus 
expresses himself on ‘‘ Hot Summers ’’— 

‘* We are apt to think summers not to be so hot as 
formerly ; but I apprehend there is little difference, 
in general; and tnat the reason of the surmise is, 
that when grown up, we do not rvn and hurry about 
so as to heat ourselves, as oftentime we did when 
boys.”’ 

Rey. Sydney Smith was the incarnation of common 
sense and shrewdness—a cheerful, humorous nature, 
without any feeling of the poetic—a mass of English 
clay, from which the devotions aud enthusiasms 
were left clean out in the making up. He was of a 
marked order of men, and the best of that class, as 
his late Memoir, by his daughter, Lady Holland, 
shows. It surely was a kind of instinct, ins‘ead of 
‘stress of politics,’’ that drove him into Edinburgh: 
for he had all the characteristics of the dry, canny 
Scottish nature. Between him and Jeffrey, Brough- 
am, Horner, and the rest, founders of the Edinburgh 
Review, there was not a pulse of poctical.or any 
other sort of enthusiasm. They were drilled and 
disciplined minds, with vigor enough to perceive they 
could not get along forever on the old roads of eriti- 
cism and philosophy. They were all prudent men; 
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not geniuses, by any means. Your geniuses get | title ; but the novel is certainly the dreariest Dickens 
drunk and walk Waywardly, and have headaches | has written, and the name may be right enough, 
and megrims, and are rather meteoric and miry, so | But the style is not a fanciful one. There was lately 
to speak. Calm be the repose of them in the end, | an inn named Bleak Hall, near London, on the road 
and grateful forever be the world for the gifts they | between ‘‘Edmonton so gay’’ and Chingford—ag 
leave behind them! But Jeffrey and the rest drank | every reader of Izaak Walton will remember. It 
little, and wrote a great deal, and kept their review | was a great haunt of anglers and other cheerful 


right on. 
order. Smith had more humor and more of the 
science of controversy than any of the others—per- 


| 


Their brains were aiways in working | idlers, and Dickens, no doubt, was often at thai hos- 


telrie. The best writers of fiction always choose a 
real name, if possible, for a person or a place; it 


haps than all put together; and he often used to gives the subject a greater air of wratsemblance. 
amuse his hearers by imitating and laughing at their | Weller, Cuttle, and acrowd of others, are real names; 


peculiarities—but still, in an open, jocular way, per- 
fectly free from the paltry littleness of sneering—he 
was too wholesome a nature for that. The large and 
prosy style of Sir James Mackintosh offered fair oc- 
casion for his merriment. In the following, he gives 
what Sir James would say, if he were to describe 
pepper—‘‘ Pepper may philosophically be described 
asa dusty and highly pulverised seed of an oriental 
fruit; an article rather of condiment than diet, which 
dispersed lightly over the surface of food with no 
other rule than the caprice of the consumer, commu- 
nicates pleasure rather than affords nutrition; and, 
by adding a tropical flavor to the gross and succulent 
viands of the north, approximates the different re- 
gions of the earth, explains the objects of commerce, 
and justifies the industy of man.’’ Sydney used also 
to laugh at Macaulay’s talkativeness, and called him 
‘<a, book in breeches ’—as he called Webster a steam- 

“engine in the same. Of Macaulay, he said he was 
improved, after his return from India—had “ occa- 
sional flashes of silence,’? which produced the best 
effect! That way of travestying a fixed form of 
speech, is surprisingly funny, and was what the 
jocose canon greatly delighted in. Just now he and 
his talents are held in high estimation. But perhaps 
they are held too high. His qualities were those 
which most easily win the common judgment. He 
said very funny things; was a plain practical man, 
with no nonsense about him; loved society, and was 
a kind-hearted family man. These are things which 
take the sympathies of men, and on account of them, 
it is possible that Smith occupies a higher place just 
now than he can keep. After all, his was not the 
character which can long preserve its interest, in a 
world full of movement and trial, ever questioning 
the future and occupied with the problems of human 
destiny and incessant change. 

When a housekeeper is lost so deep in thought, 
that she sprinkles the boiling clothes with salt, and 
puts the flat-iron into the soup, it is time that she 
paid more attention to domestic cookery, and less to 
the last novel. 

When Dickens gave his late serial the title of 
‘¢ Bleak House,’’ people in general supposed he did 
so, on his steady principle of taking the commonest 
or the oddest names for persons and things—a fashion 


haughtily adopted to offend the romantic snobberies, 


which attach such importance to elegant and eupho- 
niousappella_ions ‘‘ Bleak House’’ seemed a dreary 





Swift’s Bickerstaff was one, and Scott found his 
Ivanhoe, Du Bois Guilbert, Waverly, Deloraine. 
Mannering, and other appellations, in the roll of 
reality. 


—_——~— 


A Frenchman named Delpierre, member of a 
learned Society of Philobiblions, has just published 
an essay, proving that the story of Joan of Orleans 
is unfounded—that she was not burned by the Eng- 
lish, but lived and had children. If this is true, it 
is no more than has been attempted for the apple- 
story of William Tell, which seems to haye been the 
popular adaptation to his case, of a tradition belong- 
ing to several other individuals—that is, the shooting 
of an apple from the head of his son, an incident 
which is to be found in the old English ballad—Adam 
Bell, Clim of the Clough, and William of Cloudeslee. 
These critical investigators are doing for the romance 
of the middle ages what Niebuhr did for that of early 
Rome. As regards Joan, it is hard to disbelieve 
what has been so generally recorded and believed— 
her execution at the stake by the-Duke of Bedford. 


ee 


Though it may sound extraordinary to talk of a 
soldier with a fan, yet the use of that article is so 
general in Japan, that no respectable man is to be 
seen without one. The fans are a foot long, and 
sometimes serve for parasols; at others, instead of 
memorandum books. They are adorned with paint- 
ings of landscapes, birds, flowers, or ingenious sen- 
tences. Upon their journeys they make use of a 
fan, which has the roads printed upon it, and tells 
them how many miles they have to travel, what inns 
they are to go to, and what price victuals are at. 
The etiquette to be observed in regard to the fan, 
requires profound study and close attention. At 
feasts and ceremonies, the fun is always stuck in the 
girdle, behind the sabre, with the handle down- 
ward. 


. 


Papa, (addressing the music-teacher, who is teach- 
ing his son.) May I ask what your are playing 
there? 

Teacher. Duets, by Maidser. 
and your son the second violin. 

Papa. Permit me, my dear sir; when I engaged 
you at such,a high figure, to give instructions to 
my son, I always meant that he should play first 
fiddle. 


I play the first, 
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UNITED STATES. 

Tue home history of the past month has not been 
of any very siriking character; but the multitudi- 
jous machinery of the body politic has been working 
as vigorously as usual—conventions everywhere ga- 
thering and buzzing, building platforms, and using 
these as batteries against one another—like the bel- 
ligerents in the Taurian Chersonese. In the middle 
of August, a party of savans, merchants, and others, 
proceeded from this seaboard to Halifax and the 
Northern waters, to inaugurate, with the Provincials, 
the laying down of the great Submarine Telegraph, 
destined to connect the two continents. But the 
commencement was rather unlucky, for, toward the 
end of the month, the cable between Newfoundland 
aud Cape Breton slipped from the operating vessel, 
and was lost, about forty miles from the Newfound- 
land coast. On 18th of August, Abbot Lawrence, 
late Minister of the United States to England, died 
in Boston. The fatal prevalence of yellow fever at 
Norfolk, Va., at New Orleans, and other places, has 
cast a gloom over the south. The state of New York 
gave the Commissioners of Emigration the right to 
receive at their own wharf in the city—Castle Gar- 
den—all the emigrants coming from Europe; an ar- 
rangement which tends to the comfort and well-being 
of those who land on these shores, at that port. On 
29:h August, the catastrophe on the Camden and 
Amboy railway took place, causing the loss of twen- 
ty-five lives, and mangling many others. Business 
in California was improving, and the Immigrant As- 
sociadion of San Francisco had taken measures for 
the encouragement of immigration to that state. 
They also proposed a newspaper as part of their 
plan The English and French squadron from Pe- 
tropaulousky had put in at San Francisco, and landed 
about fifty of their sailors, sick of the scurvy. The 
condition of Kansas shows the contest of the two par- 
lies there, resulting in favor of the Missourians. 
The legislature continued to make war on the Presi- 
dent, denying his right to appoint judges for the ter- 
titory or dismiss them. Mr. Stringfellow’s proposal 
fora conyention to form a constitution for Kansas, 
was rejected, lest any pro-slavery clause may make 
admittance into the Union a matter of difficulty in 
congress. This parturition’ of states is always an 
oulerying, rather uncleanly and disagreeable kind 
of business. The legislature of Kansas has located 
its capital at a site ealled Lecompton, on the Kansas 
river, eleyen miles above Lawrence. It is considered 
4 favorable spot. Mr. Shannon was on his way to 
supersede Governor Reeder in the territory. The 
news from Utah chiefly speaks of a visitation of Pro- 
Vilence which has fallen on the saints. The grass- 
hopper is a burden to them. Armies of that vora- 
cous tribe. with Scourge of God’’ upon their wings 
as plainly as on those of the Ukraine locusts, have 
been destroying the vegetation of the territory—leav- 
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Summary. 





ing the year without any sutumn. Brigham Young 
is again governor of the state, Col. Steptoe having 
resigned. 

NEIGHBORING STATES. 

Cuba having, in spite of all the efforts of the press, 
fallen away and sunk into silence, as a matter of re- 
volutionary speculation, Mezico comes out to keep 
alive our interest in those Spanish-American people 
of the new hemisphere. The ten thousand mutter- 
ing, undecided reports, statements and prophecies 
respecting the dictatorship of Santa Anna, have at 
last resulted in something distinctly comprehensible— 
and there is a fixed belief that having left Mexico in 
an English ship, he is now in Havana. The normal 
condition of Mexico is a condition of hurley-burley 
and of change, and in the beginning of August, the 
time for one more revolution was fully come. On 
the 9th, Santa Anna left the city of Mexico with 
2,500 men, and marched in the direction of Vera 
Oruz. Two days subsequently, about 800 of his 
troops mutinied on the way and lefthim. This must 
have accelerated any resolution he may have formed 
to put a round sum of the purchase-money he lately 
received from the States, into his pocket, and leave 
the Mexicans to their own devices; for, on the 17th, 
he embarked at Vera Cruz for Havana. A few days 
after his departure from the capital, the citizens of 
Mexico met rather tumultuously, and adopted the 
Plan of Ayutla, the people in the streets, in the 
meanwhile, carrying out the principle of change in 
their own way. They liberated a great many pri- 
soners, and attacked and wrecked several houses 
belonging to the friends and adherents of Santa 
Anna. They also stormed the offices of the Univer- 
sel and other journals favorable to the abolished re- 
gtme, and broke and trampled on the statue of the 
fugitive dictator. While these things were taking 
place, Alvarez, who had kept his head-quarters of 
rebellion so long at Acapulco, began to move toward 
the capilal, whither also the other leaders of the re- 
volution were kending their steps. The people of 
Mexico were about to inaugurate another of their 
wretched, blundering revolutions, and afford one 
more proof of their utter inckpacity for self-govern- 
ment. Meanwhile, a prophetic indication of the 
future, awaiting that republic, had appeared on the 
Rio Grande; the people of Texas were agitating the 
establishment along that frontier of a more settled 
and desirable government than Santa Anna’s. A 
military force was being organized in Texas for the 
purpose of coéperating with the Northern States of 
Mexico, in their attempts to rid themselves of Santa 


Anna, whose tariffs on the borders have greatly check- - 


ed the trading intercourse by which the people of the 

frontiers are in the way of benefiting. This force 

was under the <ommand of Captain Henry, late of 

the Texan Volunteers, who has issued proclamations 
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to the people of Texas, and also to the Mexicans, 
The departure of Santa Anna will alter the pro- 
gramme of invasion and interference; the Mexicans 
can probably dispense with Capt. Henry. Along 
with these facts comes a report that the people of the 
‘Northern States of Mexico are desirous of making 
themselves independent of the rest, and so severing 
into two parts the existing republic. This secession 
could only be brought about by those anxious to 
benefit by trade and intercourse with our people; 
and it is not diffieult to perceive that such a change 
would be only another step toward a result, which, 
after all, is only a question of time—the recognition 
of the Federal Government of our Union. It would 
be a blessing for those distracted Mexican frontiers ; 
and as they seem disposed to encourage immigration 
from these jstates, would seem likely to take place 
very soon. The calm interest with which we regard 
those movements in the sister republic, contrasted 
with our feverish eagerness about Cuba, is significant. 
The truth is, we are tacitly convinced Mexico must 
come in, and therefore do not feel in any violent 
hurry; while Cuba seems removed from our grasp 
by a coalition of European monarchies. 
Nicaragua is in an interesting condition just 
now—armed or colonizing citizens of this Union be- 
ing occupied at both ends of it, and a Spanish-Ameri- 
can confusion of things working feebly in the central 
parts. Col. Walker was said to be at St. Leon, in 
the interest of Castillon and his party, against the 
legitimists; and Col. Kinney, with his colonizers, 
was at San Juan, or Greytown, behaving with exem- 
plary meekness, but looking after territory. Along 
with all this, it is confidently stated that Marcoletta, 
Nicaraguan Minister at Washington, and Mr. White, 
agent of the Transit Company, doing business across 
the isthmus at Nicaragua, sent lately down from New 
York an officered force of fifty or sixty men with some 
cannons, who landed at San Juan and marched up 
the river of that name to Castillo, where they do 
military duty for the government. So that every- 
where in that part of Central America, our citizens 
seem to have something todo. It is stated that Col. 
Kinney has concluded his negotiations for the pur- 
chase of thé Mosquito grant of Messrs Shephard and 
Haly—a tract of thirty million acres, they say, with 
three hundred miles of sea-board—the price, half a 
million of dollars. About two years ago it is stated 
that Shephard and Haly made a cession of half their 
right to an American company who failed to com- 
plete the bargain, and now the grant is transferred 
to Col. Kinney (back). The latter had an interview 
with Carlos, a candidate for the presidency of Nica- 
- ragua, the condition of which at this moment is 
highly interesting to the statesmanship of both the 
new world and the old. 

Costa Rica.—This liberal little state seems about 
to go to war with the distracted Nicaragua, some 
troops from the latter having followed a fugitive 


from justice over the frontier and taken him on Costa | 


Rica ground. It is said Col. Kinney offers his help 
to the Nicaraguans, in the event of hostilities, Costa 
Rica is inviting foreign immigration. The constitu- 








tion of the state is based on that of this country, 
guaranteeing complete liberty to every stranger—no 
taxes or contributions being levied on him, while he 
may acquire and dispose of real estate without for- 
feiting his former nationality. Liberty of conscience 
is allowed in religious matters—the majority of the 
people being Catholic. Under such circumstances, 
the citizens and principles of the United States will, 
at no distant day, possess some social influence ip 
Costa Rica. 

The New Granadans, not satisfied with a railway 
across their ground, have been turning their atten- 
tion to a canal to connect the two oceans ; the specu- 
lation being due to the enterprising suggestion of 
some of our citizens. The plan is to go up the Atru 0 
river, fifty miles fom its mouth, and thence for sixty 
miles more, to the Pacific without any necessity for 
a single lock. ‘he Granadan government has made 
a liberal grant to those undertaking this water-way, 
and the whole route from one sea to the other has 
been surveyed. The maps and estimates are said to 
be very encouraging, and North American specula- 
tors are preparing to carry out so grand an idea. 
This canal would be one of the greatest achievements 
of the age. ‘ 

We have had some difficulties with the Peruvians 
and the Dutch. Capt. Adams, of the American ship 
John Cummings, killed a mutinous sailor at the 
Chincha Islands in Februaay last, and on his ar- 
rival at Lima, was thero arrested by the authorities. 
Mr, Clay, our Consul, interfered and took Adams 
into his own house for protection, at the same time 
sending for the U. 8. Frigate Independence, Com- 
modare Mervin. The latter arriving trom Callao, had 
the American ship brought out from the spot where 
she had been laid by the Peruvians. Meantime 4 
court was held in the city, and Adams put on his 
trial, he himself being absent. He was found guilty. 
But Commodore Mervin, insisting on the liberation 
of Adams, the authorities were intimidated, and the 
prisoner departed in command of his véssel. 

Another difficulty occurred at Curacoa, belonging 
to the Dutch. Mr. Young, the American Consul at 
Curacoa, interfered for some American sailors abused 
by a Dutch skipper, and the result. was a dispute 
with the magistrates, who threatened to put the con- 
sul into prison. Curacoa is an island lying off the 
coast of Venezuela, about 40 miles long and about 8 
or 10 broad. 

THE OLD WORLD. 

The progress of the struggle in the Crimea, accom- 
panied as it always is by an incessant cannonading 
and frequent assaults and skirmishes, has been lat 
terly marked by a conflict which must be regarded 
as a pitched battle. It has been called the battle of 
the Tchernaya. Liprandi, on the 16th of August, 
directed a powerful force of over 40,000 men on the 
French and Sardinian position, above the Tehornay4. 





The result, after astruggle of three hours, was the 
| retreat of the Russians, who it is said left about 
4,000 prisorers to the French. The loss of the latter 
‘has not been clearly stated. The allies were sul 
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iending their efforts in the direction of the Malakoff 
Tower which commands Sebastopol and the shipping. 
Meantime, General Canrobert went back to France. 
The English forces remained under the orders of 
General Simpson. The Allies are fearful of the part 
Austria may play, and have prepared an agreement 
that neither of them shall make any separate peace 
with the Ozar. The allied fleet in the Baltic bom- 
barded Sweaborg on the 9ih and 10th of August, 
burned the arsenals and stores, and damaged the for- 
tifications. But they did not attempt to land any 
troops. It does not seem that the strength of the 
fortress was impaired; while the show of success 
implied in burning the houses and stores would ap- 
pear to have been effected as some means of meeting 
the expectations of the people of England and France. 
Sweaborg is a cluster of fortified island rocks 
guarding the entrance to the harbor of Helsingfors, 
and is considered to have a garrison of 10,000 men. 
It is called the Gibraltar of the North. The rocks 
and the country all round the harbor are planted 
with eannon. The English emphatically term it ‘‘a 
nasty place to get into,’’ which is very true, even 
after the bombardment. 

‘The English Parliament was prorogued on 14th 
August to 23d October, and on 17th, Queen Victoria 
and her consort steamed over to France by way of 
Boulogne, to pay their promised visit to the emperor 
of the French. The latter having seen that the f¢te 
Napoleon, of the 15th of August, was celebrated in 
Paris with illuminations, free theatres, charities 
distributed, and 2,000 prison sentences commuted, 
proceeded to Boulogne, where he met his visitors on 
18th with a splendid show of hospitality—exhibiting 
one more astonishing evidence of the mutability of 





human fortune. In that town of Boulogne, a few 
short years ago, that very emperor was seen scam- 
pering pell-mell through the streets, shouting for 
his uncle, with his hat on the point of a sword, and 
the rabble and the officers of the town tearing, hot- 
foot, after him to make him a prisoner! In that 
little town they thrust him into a guard-house, 
laughing all the time! Queen Victoria remained his 
guest for a week and then went back. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury could not preach to her a more 
emphatic sermon on the uncertainties of life, than 
that festive reception may have done on the banks 
of the Seine. 

Denmark, in view of the American threats to pass 
the Sound and pay no more dues, has been applying 
to the Emperor of France for advice and assistance. 

The Pope of Rome had set his face against the 
English project of recruiting a legion in his domin- 
ions, and the King of JVaples leans.so much to Rus- 
sia that England and France have been warning 
him. 

With regard to the resolution of Russia, a Russian 
newspaper seems to express it in the words, ‘* We 
may now look for great events and horrifying re- 
citals.’’ 

About 150 bales of American cotion, going from 
Antwerp toward Russia, were opened at Aix and 
found to hold a quantity of concealed revolvers—in- 
tended by some of our people for the Czar. As the 
thing was made public, the King of Prussia was 
obliged to confiscate them. 

When the allied fleet went to Petropaulousky, last 
July, they found the place deserted. Having de 
molished the forts and public buildings, they came 
away in the direction of San Francisco. 


Review of New Books. 
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Maud, and other Poems. By Alfred Tennyson, 
D. C. L., Poet Laureate. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 1 vol. 16mo. 

The principal poem in this yolume will disappoint 
those lovers of Tennyson who are accustomed to 
prize his works for their daintiness and melody of 
expression. It is at times harsh and hard in style, 
morbid in sentiment, and discontented in tone. It 
lacks the sensuousness, the harmony, the satisfying 
completeness and rounded grace, so characteristic of 
Tennyson in his ordinary poetic moods. In writing 
ithe seems to have been in what our Yankees call a 
‘cantankerous’’ state, compounded of self-disgust 
and disgust with society. But it is still a poem of 
genius and power, and is, perhaps, all the more strik- 
‘ng from its eccentric deviations from the Tenny- 
Sonian ideal of poetry. The story is nothing, or 
hext to nothing, considered as a plot, being formed 
of the commonest materials. The value of the few 
incidents comes from their being the occasion for the 
*xpression of thoughts, sentiments, passions, charac- 





ter. The verse varies with the changing moods of 
the hero. He is introduced as a young misanthrope, 
disappointed and indignant, railing against the 
world in lines as rugged as those of Chapman’s Ho- 
mer. The stages of his passion for Maud are indi- 
cated by a series of poems, which grow more harmo- 
nious as his nature becomes harmonized by love. 
The pieces, commencing ‘‘I have led her home, my 
love, my oaly friend,’’ and ‘‘ Come into the garden, 
Maud,’’ have the exquisite melody of ecstatic feeling 
and imagination. Then succeeds disappointment, 
remorse ard madness, all of which are painted with 
a fine adaptation of the rhythm to the mood. The 
concluding piece returns to the fierce, defiant spirit, 
and rugged verse of the commencement. The hero, 
recovering from madness, launches out into savage 
denunciations of the vices of peace, glorifies war, and 
expresses his determinatiou to join the crusade 
against the lying Russians. We hardly know whe- 
ther the author intends some of the sentiments of 
the poem as expressions of his own bitter feelings, 
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or simply as utterances of an imagined character, 
whose misery and misanthropy make them artisti- 
cally appropriate, however morally false. 

Of the other poems in the volume, ‘‘ The Ode on 
the Death of the Duke of Wellington,’’ and “‘ The 
Charge of the Light Brigade,’’ are already well 
known. ‘‘The Brook’’ is a beautiful, tender and 
simple idyl. ‘The Daisy,’’ and the verses ‘‘ To the 
Rev. F. D. Maurice,’’ are excellent. ‘‘The Letters’’ 
flash with electric passion. A few lines on “ Will”’ 
complete the volume. As a whole, the book will not 
probably satisfy the admirers of Tennyson; but 
though it may not add to his fame, it will by no 
means detract from it. If not equal to ‘‘ In Memo- 
rium,’’ or even ‘‘ The Princess,’’ the principal poem 
still exhibits an intensity of passion and rugged 
manliness of tone; the possession of which is not im- 
plied in the author’s previous poems. 

Japan as it Was and Is. By Richard Hildreth, 

Author of ‘‘ History of the United States,’ ete. 

Boston: Phillips, Sampson § Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Mr. Hildreth, with his accustomed laboriousness 
of research, has given in this volume the result of 
much reading, study and thought, and has produced 
the most complete work on Japan yet published. 
Adopting the historic method, he’presents the coun- 
try and inhabitants as seen by successive travelers 
and yoyagers, from Pinto to Commodore Perry. In 
this way he contrives that his readers shall see Japan 
from every point of view, and a raciness is given to 
much of the information by conveying it in the ex- 


pressive language of the early voyagers themselves. 


A good map of Japan is contained in the volume. 
Bits of Blarney. By R. Shelton Mackenzie. 
New York: Redfield 1 vol. 12mo. 


The title of this volume is a key tp its contents. 
It is a series of Irish stories, legends and sketches, 
written by an Irishman, and full of Irish raciness 
and fun. Dr. Mackenzie is well known as the editor 
of the ‘‘ Odoherty Papers,’’ ‘‘ Sheil’s Sketches of the 
Irish Bar,’’ and other works which Redfield has 
published. Among the articles in this volume, are 
two on Irish statesmen, Henry Grattan and Daniel 
O’Connell. These are as full of interesting informa- 
tion, as the other articles are of humor. 

The British Poets. Shelley and George Herbert. 

Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 4 vols. 16mo. 


The last issues of Little & Brown’s elegant edition 
of the British Poets, are devoted to Shelley and 
Herbert ; the former in three volumes, the latter in 
one. Mrs. Shelley’s carefully edited edition of her 
husband’s works, containing all his poems chronolo- 
gically arranged, with admirable notes and introduc- 
tions, forms the basis of the American edition. The 
life of Shelley is by James Russell Lowell. This is 
the only good edition of the poet which has been 
issued in the United States. The type is large, the 
paper white, and the general mechanical execution 
equal to the English edition, while the price is only 





one third. Compared with Byron, Moore, Scott 
Campbell, it cannot be said that Shelley is a popalar 
poet, but his warmest and most earnest admirers 
are on this side of the Atlantic, and he is fast 
growing into popularity. The moral intensity of 
his spirit, the delicacy and depth of his sentiment 
the quickness, force, refinement, fertili‘y and dae: 
zling glow of his imagination, and the wide reaching 
yet subtle sympathies of his philanthropy, have 
made him, in spite of the crystal clearness and 
purity of his style, a poet for poets rather than for 
ordinary readers. People, at first, find it difficult 
to follow the windings of his thinking, and become 
perplexed amid the flash and throng of his splendid 
imaginations; but as the eye becomes accustomed 
to his dazzling manner, the difficulty and perplexity 
vanish, and high enjoyment begins. 

Herbert, ‘‘ holy George Herbert,’’ one of the most 
poetic of divines and most divine of poets, is a favor- 
ite with all thoughtful and devotional spirits. The 
singular depth, refinement and quaint beauty of his 
religious meditations, make his poems worthy of 
continual study, and his readers always love and 
revere as well as admire him. His works stimulate 
spiritual curiosity, evoke religious sentiment, awa- 
ken religious reflection, and enrich the heart and 
imagination with new life as well as novel thoughts 


Oakfield ; or Fellowship in the East. By W. D. 
Arnold, Lieut. Fifty-eighth Regiment. Boston: 
Licknor & Fields. 1 vol. 16mo. 


We should know by the courage, earnestness, and 
reforming spirit, impressed on every page of this no- 
vel, that the name on the title page referred to a son 
of Dr. Arnold, of Rugby. There is a relationship 
both of blood and mind between the two, which is 
apparent to the least critical reader of ‘‘ Oakfield.” 
In the form of a story, which is not without exciting 
scenes and attractive characters, the author pictures 
the English in India, from a new point of view. 
Though in discussing and portraying practical afiairs 
he evinces some of the rawness and virtuous intolerance 
of youth, his representation is in the main accurate, 
and cannot fail to produce good effects, Many per- 
sons will be surprised at the statements in the book 
regarding the morals and manners of the officers of 
many regiments in the Indian army; and as English 
officers are wont to pride themselves especially on 
being gentlemen, it is not surprising that Lieut. Ar- 
nold’s exhibition of so many of them in the character 
of bullies, blackguards, and drunkards, should have 
roused their ire, and sent the book through two edi- 
tions. The special value of the work, apart from ils 
picture of British society in India, consists in the 
fact that its hero attempts to carry out in practical 
life the principles and sentiments of religion ; and the 
obstacles to ench an undertaking, presented by the 
conventionally good as well as the conventionally 
bad, are described with uncommon force and acute- 
ness. The scenes of the duel and the court-martial, 
are grand examples of the hero’s true heroism. We 
think the volume must delight all thoughful readers. 
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A Memoir of the Rev. Sydney Smith. By hes 
daughter, Lady Holland. With a selection 
from his Letters. Edited by Mrs. Austin. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 2 vols. 12mo. 


Few biographies, which have been issued during 
the last half century, are more stimulating and de- 
lightful than this of Sydney Smith. The excellence 
of the book comes rather from the character of the 
man than the merit of its execution. Lady Holland, 
by merely gossiping about the life of her father, 
without any attempt at a formal narrative, has pro- 
duced a work which can be read and re-read with 
continual pleasure. It is as full of characteristic 
anecdotes and brilliant sayings as might have been 
expected from the subject, and it is full also of inci- 
dents which declare the genial and noble disposition 
of the man. Those who have considered Sydney 
Smith simply as a wit and humorist, will rise from 
this Memoir with the impression that his vast powers 
of ridicule were wielded always in the service of 
social and political reform, and that it was as a 
thoroughly honest man that he is most to be esteemed 
The letters, which Mrs. Austin has carefully edited, 
are full of pith, nerve, sense, observation, and humor, 
and are in every respect worthy expressions of his 
beautiful and brilliant mind, 


Land, Labor, and Gold: or Two Years in Victoria. 
With Visits to Sydney and Van Dieman’s Land. 
By William Howitt Boston: Ticknor & 
fields. 2vols. 16mo. 


William Howitt went to Australia for the purpose 
of making money; but, as might have been expected 
from an author, he made a book instead. The gold 
would not come to him, but thoughts did; and, ac- 
cordingly, we have here the most vivid, the most 
accurate, the most valuable, and the most entertain- 
ing work on the subject, that has yet been written 
It deseribes life, seenery, manners, customs, charac- 
ter, modes of conveyance, ‘‘ diggings,” so perfectly, 
that one need not go to Australia if he merely de- 
sires to know about it. He can have a realizing 
Sense and experience of all its advantages and dis- 
comforts by simply following the steps and looking 
through the eyes of Mr. Howitt. Those who have 
read the author’s previous works, need not be told 
of his crabbed independence of character; and this 
quality is exhibited in his present volumes more than 
ever, The British system of colonial government, 
and many of the officials of Australia, are criticised 
With equal sagaci'y and courage; and some persons, 
from whom in his plain clothes he received insults, 
Will find themselves unpleasingly prominent in the 
book. So clearly is everything represented, that, in 
reading the work, we are made as familiar with a 
country thousands of miles off, as we are with New 
York or Boston. We do not wonder at its popularity, 
both in England and the United States 





Speeches and Addresses. By Henry W. Hilliard. 
New York: Harper & Brothers 1 vol. 8vo. 


This handsome octavo, which, in form and general 
mechanical execution, resembles a volume of Ban- 
croft or Prescott, and excels in elegance the volumes 
in which the speeches of Webster and Calhoun are 
collected, contains the Congressional Speeches of Mr. 
Hilliard, from 1846 to 1851, and some additional ad- 
dresses on miscellaneous topics. Without any decided 
vigor, originality or grasp of thought, they are far 
above the average political speeches of the time, in 
the spirit by which they are animated, and the feel- 
ings they address. They have none of the ferocity 
of sectional and partisan warfare, and in style and 
temper are worthy of respect. To Mr. Hilliard’s 
personal friends and constituents the volume must be 
very acceptable, but they present no striking pecu- 
liarities to enforce attention from the public. The 
great speeches of Webster and Calhoun are events as 
well as orations; they are read because they are 
portions of history, as well as master-pieces of state- 
mént and reasoning; and they are collected in a per- 
manent form because they obtained, as separately 
published, a wide and splendid fame. 


Habtts and Men. With Remnants of Record, 
touching the Makers of Both. By Dr. Doran, 
Author of ‘‘ Table Traéts,”’ &c. New York: 
Redfield. 1 vol, 12mo. 


This is a volume of entertaining literary and anti- 
quarian gossip on topics connected with character, 
disposition, and dress—full of shrewd, bright say- 
ings and pleasant anecdotes, and written in a style 
of much careless felicity. The chapters on the 
Stage, ‘‘Wigs and their Wearers,’”’ ‘‘ Hats,’’ 
‘‘ Beards,’’ ‘‘Swords,’’ ‘‘Stockings,’’ ‘“‘ The Tiring 
Bowers of Queens,’’ ‘‘ Beaux,’’ and ‘‘ Touching Tai- 
lors,’’ are replete with information and with humor 
The biographical notices of the tailors—heroic, mar- 
tial, naval, antiquarian, official, poetical, and thea- 
trical—are especially delightful. 


Letters to the Right Rev. John Hughes, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of New York. Revised and 
Enlarged. By Kirwan. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1 vol. 12mo. 


The author of these letters belongs to the Protest- 
ant Church Militant, or rather Church Pugilistic. 
The spirit of controversy is in fis blood and bones, 
no less than his tongue. He is bold, vigorous, un- 
compromising; he is master of a style so simple, 
direct and strong, that everybody can comprehend 
it; and he goes into a theological shindy with such 
evident heartiness and delight, that he drags his 
readers in by the inspiration of his example. The 
book will of course be especially interesting to those 
who agree with the author’s opinions and share his 
prejudices. 





Sashion. 


Nor quite winter yet, but very, very near. Our 
autumn leaves have changed from their summer hue, 
but they have not fallen yet nor will they, but get- 
ting day by day more brilliant as they feel the 
approach of the frosts of gaunt winter, which will 
destroy them, they will have reached the very cli- 
max of gorgeous magnificence when at last they fall. 
Fashion, at least this year, has followed nature, and 
for its fair disciples, has produced unusually rich 
and magnificent hues and tissues. 

In the summer fashions taste appeared to take its 
inspirations from the reign of Louis XV., with its 
Pompadour tints of delicate azure and blue, and its 
sentimental ashes of roses; but the autumn fashions 
have gone back to the deep shades and heavy tex- 
tures of the sombre reign of Louis XIII., when Anne 
of Austria’s magnificent tastes could never find silks 
rich enough, guipures heavy enough, or cambrics 
fine enough, to satisfy them. The wide-spreading 
skirt, the trimmings en quille, all come from the 
costume of that court (the courts then alone set and 
followed the fashions); even the head-dresses, with 
double puffs and ringlets, are taken from pictures of 
that day. 

So that, in fact, with a little modernizing, fashion 
goes back century by century, up the stream of 
time, turning over the leaves of history, Arab fash- 
ion, as it searches for hints to guide its decrees. 
But to our task. 

DRESSES, AND HOW THEY ARE MADE. 

Dresses are made with innumerable flounces, or 
with one very deep one, or with none at all—so that 
really fashion suits every taste. 

Chine silks, dark glace silks, moire antiques, are 
the principal material. We have from Lyons silks 
made of such a width that it takes but two breadths 
to each skirt—these silks are the greatest novelties 
of the season, for interwoven in them are wreaths in 
velvet of a different color from the silk, and forming 
very broad stripes all round. For these dresses no 
basques have been prepared, but high, plain waists 
are worn, the wreath on the skirt being woven in a 
smaller pattern so as to meet fah-like on the bosom. 
The sleeves are made open from the shoulder to the 
wrist (the small wreath of velvet forming a border on 
each side), and they are then closed at equal dis- 
tances by bows of velvet ribbon to match the color 
of the wreath. 

With flounced dresses, basques are not so much 


worn as they have been; dresses with tight waists. 


high to the throat, have supplied their places. Some 
of these are made with points behind and in front; 
others are made to be worn with long, broad sashes. 
A green glace silk dress from Camille’s (dressmaker 
to Victoria) had five flounces, on each flounce was 
a black moire antique ribbon, No. 12; this ribbon 
was edged on each side by a quilling of narrow black 
blonde, put on very full. The waist was made high 
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to the throat and quite plain; but bretelles of 
black moire antique ribbon, edged with deep black 
blonde, formed the trimming of this dress, The 
sleeves over which the epaulette of the bretelle fell. 
were tight to below the elbow, when they widened 
into a deep frill trimmed to match the flounces. A 
black lace scarf, and a dark straw bonnet ornamented 
with purple grapes and black velvet, were destined 
to complete this toilette, in simple and perfect taste. 

Another novelty, is a dress of dark blue silk with 
two skirts. The upper skirt is trimmed all round 
with two rows of lace. The lace goes up each side 
en quille, forming four rows of lace, which are divi- 
ded by bows of dark blue satin ribbon from the hip 
to the edge of the upperskirt. A high waist with 
bretelles of black lace lined with green, and sleeves 
open, like those described above, are closed with 
black lace and bows. 

We have heavy silks sent to us from France with 
the deep fringe intended to trim the flounces woven 
in the stuff. These dresses are made with basques, 
and the silk trimming is so disposed as to fall round 
the waist and from the elbow to the wrist. 

Moire antique dresses, which in plain colors as 
well as in very broad stripes are to be the dresses in 
best taste of the season, are all made without flounces 
With these, basquine waists will be universally worn, 
but there isachangein them. They are made much 
longer, some of them are trimmed with black lace 
of about half a yard deep reaching to the knees. A 
narrower lace heads this one, and then many 4 
rich embroidery in jet on the silk, terminates the 
whole. 

We have seen some mousseline de laines imported 
for the fall from France. We do not doubt their 
French origin, but unless Parisian taste has imbibed 
some of the taste from its Eastern allies, we doubt 
much whether any of these fabrics will be worn by 
any one in Paris. Such wonderful combination of 
color, such marvelous designs, such grotesque flow- 
ers and figures, we have never yet seen. We %at- 
not advise how to choose or how to apply such fabrics; 
to us they only appear fit for dressing-gowns or table- 
covers. 

Moire antiques have come over to us in stripes of 
three quarters width each, the dark shade being in 
the centre of the stripe and diverging off into the 
very palest tint till it fades into white. These 
dresses are, of course, only intended for evening 
wear, and, therefore, are out of place as yet with 
us, for our evening parties have hot as yet com- 
menced. 

Plain colors, says our Paris reporter, are much 
worn—green, dark blue and mode colors; chestnut 
brown, with scarlet and crimson The empress, 
who is considered the best dressed woman in her 
empire, is especially fond of lilac. Her dress, at 
one of her visits to the Exhibition, is thus described : 

She wore a lilac glace silk dress, chine, with whi‘e 
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at the edge of the three flounces, forming the trim- 
ming of this dress, was a broad white moire antique 
ribbon. A mantilla of white silk had a heavy white 
and lilac fringe of three-quarters deep. Her Leg- 
horn bonnet. was trimmed with a light plume of pea- 
cock’s feathers, fastened with a moire antique bow. 
These feathers, of which the ends only are taken, 
produce a most magical effect, and are one of the 
novelties of the season, as yet only worn by the 
empress. 


SHAWLS, LACES, AND MANTILLAS. 


China crape shawls, beautiful as they are, appear 
to have wearied the fashionable world. But the tex- 
ture has been converted into mantillas, perfectly ap- 
propriate to the season. We have mantillas made 
of puflings of China crape, between two wide bands 
of velvet, headed by small gimps in jet, finished with 
heavy fringes, in which silk and jet are intermingled. 
We have moire antique mantillas, of much larger 
form, somewhat in the shape of a shawl, though fit- 
ting tightly at the shoulders, made of moire antique, 
on which rows of lace are placed as trimming, and 
over each lace flounce there falls a light jet fringe. 
Black is the universal color for mantillas. There is 
a beautiful trimming called moet trimming, made in 
silk, which is also an autumn novelty. In this moet 
fringe, made in all colors, a small jet bead is placed, 
imitating drops of dew. White barége shawls, lined 
with thin marceline silk, and trimmed with white 
guipure lace, are much worn for Fall dress. Opera 
and theatre cloaks will take the form of shawls, 
rather than of talmas, as formerly. 

It is important to all who frequent theatres or 
concerls, that they should provide themselves with an 
especial wrap for these occasions. First, it generally 
forms the whole of the toilet in this country, whence 
evening dress is abolished from public places, and 
then it saves the street mantilla of silk or velvet from 
the dust and the stains it would risk contracting, 
and also from all discoloration. White is the best 
color of such garments, as it allows of the bonnet be- 
ing changed to any shade. White merinos, with an 
embroidery in silk braid, or in floss silk, with a 
lining of white silk, or white silk mantillas, with 
roses of swansdown, are pretiy and appropriate. We 
have seen one prepared for Rachel’s representations, 
of white moire antique, lined with white plush, and 
trimmed with a heavy fringe of white jet, which was 
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This name can be done in chain-stitch, and will then be very quickly worked. 





of magical effect, though, of course, of extraordinary 
richness, , 

Black lace has also undergone a new invention, so 
as to fit it for autumn and winter. Round all the 
flowers of the pattern, in the guipure designs of lace, 
a narrow velvet is sown, marking out the pattern, and 
giving a heavy appearance to the lace. Such is the 
mania for the mixture of black velvet with every- 
thing, that even white lace is marked out in this way. 
The looms of Lyons can scarce suffice for the im- 
mense demand—and small yelyets (Tom Thumb vel- 
vets, as they are called) are, in proportion, dearer 
than the wider ones. 


Ss 


GLOVES AND BONNETS. 


A noveliy in gloves has made its appearance, and 
yet not altogether a novelty, but an improvement. 
The mousquetaire gloves are now universally worn; 
or riding gloves, as we universally call them here, 
are made wiih velvet gauntlets—plain or richly em- 
broidered, as in the magnificent days of three ceniu- 
ries ago. The hard thick patent-leather, of whivh 
these gauntlets used to be made, is no longer used. 
These gloves are buttoned with three buttous, held 
together by a little chain. There is groat luxury 
displayed in these buttons, which are beautifully 
enameled and set in gold, or in marchasite; oxidized 
silver, twined into forms worthy of Cellini, are also 
now the last fashion, both for sleeve, as well as for 
polka buttons. 

Bonnets are all now made in dark crape, mixed 
with velvet. Brown is a favorite color, mixed with 
bright flowers and the never-changing black velvet. 
Almost all bonnets are worn wiih light voileties of 
the color of the bonnet, attached tothe edge. These 
voilettes or veils are composed of tulle, some embroi- 
dered in straw, some in jet, but the newes: style con- 
sists in plain tulle, with several quillings of very 
narrow gauze ribbon of the same color. When thrown 
over the bonnet, this combination of ruches produces 
a charming effect. The most opposite combinations 
are to be found in the autumn bonnets; straw and 
velvet are to be worn all winter, and crape and vel- 
vet will even be tolerated side by side. Short 
bunches of ostrich feathers are to be worn on 
each side of the bonnet, and one or two are often 
used as inside trimmings, and when very short, 
mingling with the blonde facings, they are very be- 
coming. 
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For children’s drawers or underskirt. 








An elaborate and beautiful design for an unders 
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Design for braiding. This forms a very pretty de- 


sign for the frilling and the bottom of the sleeves of 
a white muslin polka, for evening wear, being then 


braided in narrow Jenny Lind braid. This design 
is also applicable to cloth or merinos. 
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Collar intended to be trimmed with a broad Maltese lace under the seollops 
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Insertion for undersleeve—worked on nainsook. A very effective and quickly worked design. 


Design for the bottom of a child’s robe. 
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Rioh design for an underskirt—to be worked in coarse cotton, No. 8 or 6, according to the texture of 
the skirt. 





Corner of handkerchief—the initials to be inserted 
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Design for another unterskirt. 


OUR FASHION PLATE. * 
Blue glacé silk dress, with the moss fringe termi- 
nating the flounces and heading the top. Black 
moire antique polka, made en bretelle—the skirt of 
the basquine trimmed with a black lace, three quar- 
ters in depth 
White bonnet, trimmed with short white ostrich 
feathers 





2d. figure. Dress of gray silk, trimmed with threo 
flounces, ornamented with violet velvet; bretelles of 
the same, on the waist—which is made high, and has 


Undersleeves and collar of 
Honiton; cap composed of several rows of narrow 
Maltese lace, with rosettes of narrow inch wide scarlet 
velvet. 


a deep frill round it. 


—_—— 
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A LITTLE ABOUT DOLLS AND PLAYTHINGS. 

There is one fashion which has never changed ; 
one amusement which has never varied—that is, the 
fashion of haying dolls. We see them in old pictures 
of solemn young Spanish princesses of the twelfth cen- 
tury; great painters have not disdained in leaving us 
the portraits of the heiress of the Valois, Stuarts, 
an’ Bourbons, to give us the semblance of what was 
but a semblance, at best, and have drawn the favo- 
rite doll, as well as the little heroine of future story 
herself. Our grandmothers had dolls—we ourselves 
can recall the very expression of defunct dolls of our 
own, whose blne and black eyes have I6ng since been 
knocked out—and our children stand by our side, 
fashioning for their own dolls the very latest decrees 
of ‘‘Graham.’’ But dolls are no longer what they 
used to be—the race has improved—has been civilized 
—has been educated. 

The Universal Exhibition in Paris has revealed a 
race of dolls, for which we confess we were scarcely 
prepared, and to whom, while acknowledging its 
superiority, we, the mother, extend. but a very re- 
served weleome—but to whom our daughters will 
open wide their nursery doors. 

Fancy, oh, ye mothers, and especially ye fathers, 
deafened by the din of your—children, (number ad 
libitum)—faney what modern science has invented— 
walking, talking, sitting down and rising up dolls. 
Dolls which hold conversations—not your wretched 
crying babies with their unearthly squeak, but ac- 
tual dialogue, replying like the Irishman’s echo, 
‘* Very well, I thank you,’’ to ‘‘ How do you do?” 
Of course, they are privately wound up, but the me- 
chanism is not apparent. These young ladies cost 
one hundred dollars, including a most splendid toi- 
lette, in the very latest mode. Moire antique is not 
spared, nor guipure, nor jewelry, nor even embroi- 
dered pocket handkerchiefs, artiffoial flowers and 
marabout plumes. 

Now we would like to venture a few observations 
upon dolls, or rather upon the dresses in which they 
usually appear. 

Gautlily dressed in gay colors, in dresses such as 
form the envy of grown up ladies, the girls to whom 
they are given, have ever before them this model of 
tawdry finery—their tastes are formed from these 
models. When they set about constructing new 
dresses for their magnificent children, dressed even 
finer than themselves, they choose the gaudiest colors 
and make toilettes like the one which, in their ideas, 
is the ne plus ultra ef elegance and perfection. And 
so their taste for dress is formed—from very infancy, 
finery’ and flummery are inculcated—whereas, the 
innate taste for dolls inherent to incipient mothers 
might be put-to great use. 

We would present with a doll a dress such as the 
child itself ought to wear, and in it should be every 
kind of fine sewing and embroidery, such as, desiring 
to imitate, the child would thus learn. Or we would 
make the doll passion a practical illustration of a 
geographical lesson; dressing the dolls in the cos- 
tumes of various countries. We have seen a whole 





set in the costumes of the various Swiss cantons, and 
very beautiful they were; and the child for whom 
they were intended, upon seeing the Swiss costumes, 
immediately inquired about the costumes of other 
countries, and in succession, dressed with its own 
little fingers the whole European costumes. 

There is no necessity, however, to buy the hundred 
dollar young ladies which, as mechanical produc- 
tions, are very wonderful, and attract crowds of 
children of all nations at the Paris Exhibition. 





A HEROINE. 


In former times, when however there were no wo- 
man’s rights, women had a soul above muslin ; though 
they did not distinguish themselves by intellectual 
superiority, they invaded the attributes of the male 
sex by heroic deeds of actual valor and glory. Many 
of these deeds are almost unknown, and the military 
fame of the sex has rested on a very few heroines, 
such as the Maid of Orleans, Jeanne Hachette, and 
two or three others. Inthe chronicles of other days, 
there are, however, records of a most romantic na- 
ture; amongst others, is the history of a young girl of 
sixteen, who lived in the year 1692, in the province 
of Dauphiné, in France. Her name was Phillis, she 
was the daughter of the Marquis de la Charre. 

The Duke of Savoy, having attacked the province 
in which she lived, the inhabitants became panic- 
struck, and allowed the enemy to take their towns 
and villages without resistance. Phillis, exasperated 
at this, rushed to her palfrey, and followed by two 
or three faithful squires, she rallied the people, 
placed herself at their head, and taking the com- 
mand, cut down the bridges and surrounded the 
passes, so that the enemy was effectually repulsed. 

Louis XIV., effeminate and absorbed in luxury as 
he was, knew how to appreciate heroic actions, he 
gave Mile. de la Charre the pension of a general offi- 
cer, and caused her sword and her coat-of-arms to 
be suspended in the Cathedral of St. Denis, amongst 
the heroes of France. ‘ 

Phillis de la Charre died at Nyons, in 1703, and a 
simple stone marks the spot where she lies buried in 
the cemetery of that city. The inscription on the 
stone does not record the heroic deeds of her youth, 
but states that she was a dutiful and faithful wife; 
and that her sorrowing children erected this stone to 
her memory. So that after all, she was a true wo- 
man, and found that the true happiness of woman 
was not in being brilliant or conspicuous, but in 
home and in the affections of the heart. 


The law of dress is, that where you want the eye of 
the spectator to rest, (for we all dress for show,) you 
should concentrate your decoration, leaving the parts 
of the apparel to which you do not want attention 
called, as plain and negative as possible—not ugly, 
as some people, in an affectation of plainness do, (for 
you have no right to offend the eye of your fellow- 
man with anything which is ugly,) but simply ne- 
gative. 











“TLL WEEP WITH THEE.” 


WORDS BY THOMAS MOORE.—MUSIC BY AUGUSTE MIGNON. 


Published by permission of Lez and Watker, Music Deaters, PHILADELPHIA. 
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If thus the young hours have fleeted, If thus too the cold world wither 
When Sorrow herself looks bright, Each feeling that once was dear,— 
If thus the fond hope has cheated, Come, child of misfortune, come hither, 


That led thee along so light, I’ll weep with thee tear for tear 
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